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Macmillan & Co.’s Publications for the Holiday Season. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 
By WILLIAM WINTER, author of “‘ Shadows of the Stage,” etc. New edition, 
revised, with numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
$2.00. 
‘It is difficult to see, indeed, how any one of scholarly tastes can fail to find in this 


volume matter in abundance to instruct and language-painting to delight him beyond 
measure. The volume in its external features is simply superb.””— Boston Courter. 


By the same Author: 
THE LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BOOTH 


With 12 full-page portraits in character, reproduced by E. Bierstadt, and other 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.25. 


THE HUMOROUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD 
With a Preface by ALFRED AINGER and 130 illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 
*,.* Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, hand-made paper. /ust Ready. 


The only Complete Editions Published. 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


JUST READY—VOLS, VIII., [X., AND X. 


Completing the Cabinet Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50each. 

*,.* Also a limited edition, printed on hand-made paper. $3.50 per volume. 

COMPLETE WORKS.—In one volume. With portrait. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, $1.75: half morocco, $3.50 ; ornamental half morocco, $3.75. 

CABINET EDITION.—Now complete in ten volumes. ‘The set, in box, $12.50. 
Sold separately, each $1.50. 


LETTERS TO MARCO 


Being letters written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By GEORGE D. LESLIE, R.A. 
With illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


RIP 
VAN WINKLE 
and 
THE LEGEND 


HOLLOW 


By WASHINGTON 
IRVING. With 50 

illustrations, and a 

Preface by GEORGE 

H. BOUGHTON, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, or edges 
uncut, $2.00. 

*.* Also an Edition 
de Luxe, super roy- 
al 8vo, hand-made 

pn japan printed 


on Japan _ paper. 


Specimen of Illustration in Bo 
Just “Rib 


eady. th Van Winkle. 


OUR VILLAGE 7 


By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY- 
RITCHIE, and 1oo illustrations by HUGH THomsoN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, or or uncut, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uni-— 
form with “Cranford.” /ust Ready. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD 
By Miss L. N. BADENOCH. With illustrations. Crown 8vo. /ust Ready. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM WATSON 


THE HUMOURS OF THE COURT, AND 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM 


New Edition, Raviesd and rearranged, mee Addi- OTHER POEMS BALLADS 
tions and new photogravure Portrait. 12mo, th f h 
gilt top, $1.25; in ornamental silk, By $1. By RupyArRp KIPLING. New Edition. With 
tion de Luxe, limited to one hundred copies, | * * Ajiso large-paper edition, limited to one hundred Additions. 12mo, $1.25. Also in ornamental 


rinted on John Dickinson & Co.’s English 
paper. 8vo. Price, $3.50. 


copies, of which fifty have been ordered for Eng- 
land. Price, $3.00. /ust Ready. 


silk, $1.50. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE 
Being the Kecollections of W. R. LE FANu. One vol., crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Uniform with the above: 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE 


With illustrations from Original Sketches by LEECH and THACKERAY, and | 


a photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo, $2.25. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith's New Books. 
THE UNITED STATES: 
An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871 
By GOLDWIN SmirtH, D.C.L., author of ‘‘ Canada andthe Canadian Question,” 
etc. With Map. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00 


By the same Author: 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Political and Social 
t2mo, $2.25. /ust Ready. 


STANDARD NOVELISTS 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 
MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S 
NOVELS. 


New Novel: 


MARION DARCHE 
A Story without Comment 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. In the un1- 


form series of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


** Mr. Crawford’s new work,‘ Marion Darche,’ 
is destined to have a great popularity. The 
situations described are almost sensationally 
dramatic, and the plot... is skiilfully de- 
veloped. e average reader will find thisa 
most readable novel.” —Soston Daily A dver- 


Uniform with the above: 


PIETRO GHISLERI. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
DON ORSINO. 

THE THREE FATES. 

THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
KHALED. PAUL PATOFF. 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. | MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 


SANT’ ILARIO. SARACINESCA. 
GREIFENSTEIN. A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. ZOROASTER. 


DR. CLAUDIUS. 
MR. ISAACS. 


12M0, $1.00. 


TO LEEWARD. 
A ROMAN SINGER. 


THE“ BEAUTIFUL” EDITIONS OF THE MESSRS. DENT. 
Novels by the Brontés. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 
ANNE BRONTE 


With Illustrations by H. S. GREIG, and Ornaments Py F. C. T1itneEy. In 
twelve volumes. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00each. The set, twelve volumes 


in box, $12.00. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 


Uniform with the above. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


Edited by REGINALD BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With illustrations by WILLIAM 
CuBITT COOKE, and Ornaments by F.C. TILNEy. In ten volumes. 16mo, 
cloth, pe top, $1.00 each. The set, ten volumes in box, $10.00. Also, a 
limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. And por- 
trait and illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON and E. J. WHEELER. In 
twelve volumes. 16mo, cloth, pilt top, $1.00 each. The set, twelve volumes 
in box, $12.00. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $3.20. 


THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 


To be completed in twenty-five monthly voluines. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Alsu, a limited edition on large . Price, 
$5.00 per volume. Hach volume containing a complete novel. ow ready : 
Waverley, Rob Roy, The Heart of Midlothian, The Monastery, Guy 
Mannering, Old Mortality, The Bride of Lammermoor, The Abbot, 
The Antiquary, The Black Dwarf, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, The Pirate. 


A New Story for the Young. By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
MARY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Uniform Edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Children, in Ten Volumes. 
Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt; per volume, $1.00. The ten volumes in box, $10.00. 


TELL ME A STORY, AND HERR BABY. 
‘*CARROTS,’’ AND A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, AND TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK, AND THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND, AND A CHRISTMAS POSY. 


**US,’’ AND THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE, AND FOUR-WINDS FARM. 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY, AND NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 
ROSY, AND THE GIRLS AND I. 

MARY. 


MACMILLAN & CoO. 606 Fifth Awenue, New York 
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- These Recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover a period of over sixty years, and are 
# replete with ungoresting sketches of Irish character, lively anecdotes, and amusing 
a stories. The value of the volume is enhanced by the author’s reminiscences and anec- 
eh dotes of his brother, Sheridan Le Fanu, the novelist, of whose life no account has 
Pi hitherto been given. 
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HARPER 
and Valuable New Books 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


The Cloister and the Hearth ; 


Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES READE. With Photogravure Por- 
trait, and 550 Illustrations from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. ‘Two Volumes. 8vo, Illumi- 
nated Silk, UncuteEdges and Gilt Tops, $8.00. (/z a Box.) 


The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. 


By WILLIS O. CHAPIN. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $10.00. (/z a Box.) | 


~ 
> 
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The Christ-Child in Art. 2 


A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY VAN Dyke. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4.00. 


Italian Gardens. Riders of Many Lands. 


By CHARLES A. PLATT. With many Illustrations, including a Col- | By THEODORE AYRAULT DODGE, Brevet Lieutenant- 
ored Frontispiece printed in Paris. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut - colonel U. S. Army. Illustrated with Numerous Draw- 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. (/z a Box.) ings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, and from Photographs of 

Oriental Subjects. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 

and Gilt Top, $4.00. 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. | 
Edited by CHARLES ELIot NORTON. With Three Photogravure ° Harper S Young People” for 1803. 


Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, ; ; 
$8.00; Three-Quarter Calf, $12.50. (/n a Box.) Volume XIV. With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. 4to, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


A Short History of the English People. The Prince of India : 


By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN | QO; Why Constanti ; , im 
y Constantinople Fell. By Lew. WALLACE, Author of “ Ben- 
and Miss KATE NorGATE. In Four Volumes. Vols. I., II., and Hur,” etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50; Half 


III. now ready. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous IIlus- Leath - Three ter Leath - Three *e 
trations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt $6, tor Cal, 
Tops, $5.00 per volume. 


Qrations and Addresses of As We Go. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Portrait and Illustrations. 


George William Curtis. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. (‘ Harper’s American Essayists.”) 


Vol. I. On the Principles and Ch t f Ameri Institutions 4 
Principles, and Character of American Institutions | Von Moltke’s Works (New Volumes): 


and the Duties of American Citizens. 


and Gilt Tops, $3.50. Vol. //. in Press. Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Field-Marshal Count Hel- 


-muth von Moltke. With Two Portraits. Two Volumes. $8vo, 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. | 


Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke as a Corre- 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, Southern spondent. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
France, and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar and the Islands of Sicily 
and Malta. By THomas W. KNox. Profusely Ilustrated. Square On the Road Home 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 
Poems. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


99 
The “Boy Travellers ” Series: | Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1.25. 
IN CHINA AND JAPAN.—IN SIAM AND JAVA.—IN CEYLON AND INDIA.— 

EGypt AND THE Hoty LANp.—IN’ CENTRAL AFRICA.—IN SOUTH 66 
AMERICA.—IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.—ON THE CONGO.—IN AUSTRALIA.— The Mate of the Mary Ann. 

IN MEx1ICO.—IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—IN_ NORTHERN EUROPE. 

—In CENTRAL Europe. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00 | By SopHIE SweETT. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
per volume. (“ Harper's Young People Series.”) 

Other Books by Colonel Knox: 
Younc NIMRODS IN NortH The Coast of Bohemia. 
AND Arnica. Illustrated. Square Evo, Cloth, Ornamental, | W.D. Post Sra, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York 


"E- The above works are for sale by 
all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 
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Jo Meg 


Comic Tragedies 


Written by “ Jo”’ and ‘“* Meg”’ and acted by the ‘*‘ Little Women,” with a Fore- 
word by “ Meg,” portraits of Jo and Meg, and a view of the house in which 
they lived. Uniform with Miss Alcott’s books. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In the good old times, when ** Little Women ”’ worked and played together, the big 


garret was the scene of many dramatic revels. 
With some slight changes and omissions, these plays remain as written more than 


forty years ago by Meg and Jo. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems 


Edited by T. W. HIGGINSON and MABEL Loomis Topp. Both series in one 
volume. 12mo, cloth gilt, $2.00. 


Such as They Are 


Poems by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON and MARY THACHER HIGGIN- 
SON. Illustrated by E. H. Garrett. Small quarto, cloth, $1.00. 


By the Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


Pomona. A Story. 
With 8 illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


For the Fourth Time of Asking. A Story. 


16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A Lost Hero 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD and HERBERT D. WARD. Illus- 
trated by F. T. Merrill. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. | 


The Barberry Bush : 


And Seven Other Stories about Girls for Girls. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. Illus- 
trated by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Robin’s Recruit 
By A. G. PLYMPTON, author of “‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” Illustrated by 
the author. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.co. 


The Captain of the Kittiewink 


A Cape Ann Story for Boys. By HERBERT D. Warp. Illustrated. 16mo, 


cloth, $1.25. 
The Story of Juliette 


A Child’s Romance. By BEATRICE WASHINGTON. Illustrated. Small 4to, 


cloth, $1.00. 
Under the Water-Oaks 


A Southern Story. By MARIAN BREWSTER. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Jock O’Dreams 
A Child’s Story Book. By JuLIE M. LipPMANN. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner 


Vols. III. (1845-1860) and 1V. (1860-1874). By EDWARD L. PIERCE. Uniform 
with Vols. I. and II. Withtwo portraits. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry 


A collection of Love-Poems for every day in the year. By HORACE PARKER 
CHANDLER. First Series. Vol. I.—January to June. Vol II.—July to 
December. MARRIED-LIFE AND CHILD-LIFE. Vol. I.—January to June. 
Vol. Il.—July to December. 4 volumes. Each, 16mo, cloth, $1.25; white 


and gold, $1.50. 
A. Bronson Alcott 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. Harris. 
With portraits from a crayon by Mrs. Richard Hildreth, a photograph, 
January, 1881, and an engraving of the Orchard House. 2 vols., crown 8vo,. 


cloth, $3.50. 
Boston Cook=-Book 


What to Do and What Not to Do in Cooking. By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 
$2.00. 


Power Through Repose 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Far from To=-Day 


By GERTRUDE HALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Day’s Message 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for Each Day inthe Year. Chosen by 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. Selected by the editor of “ Quiet 
Hours.”’ 
Each, 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; 
calf, padded, $3.50. 
The busy days ot life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of 
one compact little sentence of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 


Helen Jackson’s Complete Poems 
New edition. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; white and gold, $1.75. 


Helpful Words 


From the writings of Edward Everett Hale. Selected by MAry B. MERRILL. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Square — cloth, $1.00. 


Allegretto 


A Volume of Poems. By GERTRUDE HALL, author of “‘ Far from To-Day.” 
Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Small quarto, cloth, $1.50. 


The Children’s Year=Book 


Selections for Every Day inthe Year. Chosen and arranged by EDITH EMER- 
SON FORBES. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and Boys 


By SuSAN COOLIDGE. Illustrated. by Richards, Garrett, and others. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Coolidge Books 


gvols. $1.25 each. 
The ‘“‘ What Katy Did’’ Books 
Svols. $1.25each. 


Flora L. Shaw’s Stories 


4vols. $1.00 each. 


vols. $1.25 each. 


4vols. $1.25 each. 


Edward E. Hale’s Stories 
For Boys. 5 vols. $1.00 each. 8 vols. $1.50 each. 


Jean Ingelow’s Stories 


The Wesselhoeft Books 


The Little Women Series 


The Spinning-Wheel Stories 
4 vols. . $1.25 each. 


Mrs. Ewing’s Stories 


gvols. 50 cents each. 


At all the book-stores. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tales from Shakspeare. 


By Cuarces and Mary Lams, with a continuation by 
Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘‘ Tales from Ten 
Poets,”’ etc. Fourvolumes, s6mo. Illustrated, cloth, 
extra, $4.00; halfca/f or half morocco, $8.00; three- 
guarters calf, $10.00. Edition de Luxe (\imited to 
150 copies). /ourvolumes. Small8vo. Cloth, $12.00 
net. 

The twenty tales from the plays of Shakspeare by Charles 

and Mary Lamb are the most useful and agreeable com- 

panions to an understanding of Shakspeare that have 
ever been produced. ‘They are included in the first two 
volumes of this edition. In the two remaining volumes, 

Mr. Morris completes the plays, and in a brief space 

presents each plot and story in a most engaging manner. 


Barabbas. 


A DreaM oF THE Wor.p’s TraGepy. A new copy- 
right novel by Mariz Core author of *‘ Vendetta,’ 
etc. s2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

This remarkable novel, 
many of the characters, incidents an 
scenes in the great tragedy of the 
crucifixion, is the latest work from the 
pen of a writer who has won great 
fame for her vivid romances upon 
spiritual themes. The tone of the 
book is in all respects deeply reveren- 
tial, taking no liberties with the sacred 
text. 


King Arthur and tthe 
Knights of the Round 
Table. 


A modernized version of the Morte 
Darthur. By Morris, 
author of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the best 
American Authors,’’ etc. 
volumes. 10mo. Illustrated. Half 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half calf or 
ha/f morocco, $6.00; three-quarters 


calf, $7.50. 
Goldsmith’s Works. 


New Edition. Published: in con- 
nection with Dent & Company, 
of London. Illustrated with etch- 
ings by Herpert Rairton. Six 
volumes. Cloth, $6.00. 
This edition comprises Poems, Plays, 

Vicar of Wakefield, Citizen of the 

World, and the Bee and other Essays. 


— 


Queechy. 


By ExvizaspetH author of Wide, 
Wide World,’”’ “ Dollars and Cents,”’ etc. Mew Edi- 
tion. Uniform with ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” 
Printed from new plates and illustrated with thirty new 
pictures in the text from drawings by FRepgRICK 
Digtman. s2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Wide, Wide World. 
By ExizasetH With illustrations by 
FrepericK DigLMAN. s2mo. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Historical Tales. 
Tue Romanceor Reatity. In four volumes—America, 
England, France, Germany. By CHARLES Monrkis, 
author of ‘‘ Half-Hour Series,’’ ‘‘ Tales from the 


Dramatists,’ etc. Jélustrated. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.25 


per volume. Each work sold separately or in sets 
in boxes. $5.00 per set; half calf, $10 oo. 


‘‘The Romance of Reality,’ the sub-title of the work, 
admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the scene of those romantic and 
eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of 
the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. The half-tone illus- 
trations, twelve in each volume, add to the beauty and 
historical value of an otherwise attractive work. 


In the Yule-Log Glow. 


Christmas Tales from Round the World. Edited by 
Harrison S. Morris. Four volumes. 16mo. Wit 
Sixteen Illustrations. Half cloth, gilt top, $4.00 per 
set; half polished calf, $8.00; half morocco, $8.00; 
three-quarters calf, $10.00. 


Illustration from ‘‘ Tales from Shakspeare.”’ 


Books for Children. 


Tales from Hans Andersen. 


With nearly forty illustrations by E. A. LemMann. A 
delightful book for children. One volume. Hand- 
somely bound. $1 50. 


Twenty Little Maidens. 


By Amy E. Biancnuarp. Illustrated by WauGu. 
Small gto. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
An attractive book. It contains twenty distinct stories 
of as many little girls, and is told in a way that cannot 
fail to please the little peop e. 


_History of the Consulate and the 


Empire of France. 


By L. A. Tu1ers, Ex-Prime Minister of France. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the sanction of the author, 
y D. Forbes Campbell. An entirely new edition, 
printed from new type and illustrated with thirty-six 
steel plates printed from the French originals, ‘Twelve 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $37.00 per volume. Two 
volumes now ready. 


De Luxe Edition of the Works of 


William H. Prescott. 


(Limited to 250 sets.) 


Containing all the steel plates on India paper and maps 
that appeared in former editions, together with 165 
new phototype illustrations. Complete in twelve large 
octavo volumes : 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Two volumes. 


History of the Conquest of 
Mexico. ‘Iwo volumes. 


History of the Conquest of Peru. 


Two volumes. 


History of the Reign of Philip Il. 


Three volumes. 


History of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Charles V. ‘lwo volumes. 


Biographical and Critical Mis- 
cellanies. One volume. 


Handsomely bound in half morocco, 
gilt top, $5.00 net per volume. 


Through 
Colonial Doorways. 


By Anne HoriincswortH Wuar- 
TON. One of the most attractive 
books ot the year. Fourth 12mo 
Edition. Cloth, $1.25; full calf, 


A Dog of Flanders, 


Anp Ornen Sroriss, by Ourpa, is a collection of four 
charming sketches for young readers. Illustrated 
with engravings «fter drawings by H. Gar- 
RETT. Small gto. Cloth, $1.50. 


Seven Christmas Eves. 
The Romance of a Social Evolution. By seven authors. 
With illustrations by Duptey Harpy. s2mo. Cloth, 


$7.00. 
A story of the lives of two little waifs picked up from the 
streets of London, told in seven chapters by as many 
different authors. 


No Library is Complete without the Standard Reference Books. 


The New Chambers’s Encyclo- 
peadia. 


A Compendium of Universal Knowledge, thoroughly up 
to date, unequalled by any other Encyclopedia, either 
in America or abroad. Complete in ten vols. Fully 
illustrated with maps and engravings. Cloth, $70.00; 
sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition. of 1893, just issued. A complete pronouncing 
Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, 


containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent | 


and authentic information respecting the Countries, 
Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in 
every portion of the globe. One volume. Large Svo. 


Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. Fatent Index, 


75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary. 


The Standard Dictionary of the English Language, and 
so accepted by the great body of literary men. sheep, 
$70.00; half Russia, $12.00. Latent Indvx, 75 cents 
additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12.00; haf Nussia, 
$15.00. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


The above works are sold by all booksellers. Specimen pages of the Reference Books sent free on application to the publishers. 


7. B Lippincott Company, Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
By OLIVER WENDELL Hoimes. Aoliday Edition. With 60 full-page and text illustrations by 
HOWARD Pye. Carefully printed,tastefully bound. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 


Dr. Holmes’s famous and delightful work is now equipped with just the artistic and decorative complement 
needed to make it perfect. Mr. Pyle’s designs are admirable, and the two volumes form a superb Holiday gift. 


The Old Garden, and Other Verses 
By MARGARET DELAND. Aoliday Edition. With over 100 charming illustrations in color, by WAL- 
TER CRANE. Beautifully. printed and bound, from designs by Mr. CRANE. Crown 8vo, $4.00. 
This is an exquisite book. Mr. Crane has never done anything more beautiful than the figures and flowers 
and fancies which he has designed_for Mrs. Deland’s poems. 


Deephaven 
By SARAH ORNE Jewett. Holiday Edition. With about 50 illustrations by CHARLES H. and 
MARCIA O. WoopBurRY. Beautifully bound. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
‘** Deephaven ” and its successors are among the choicest literary treasures of America. Now Mr. and Mrs, 
bury have made for ‘‘ Deephaven”’ a sarge number of excellent illustrations, which their intimate local 
knowledge has enabled them to make remarkably truthful as well as attractive. 


The Hanging of the Crane, and Other Poems of the 


Home 


By H. W. Loncre.ttow. New Holiday Edition. With new photogravure illustrations by several 
‘artists. Tastefully bound. A companion volume to ‘“ Snowbound” and “ The Vision of Sir aunfal.” 


$1.50. 


The Natural History of Intellect, and Other Papers 


A new volume by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Riverside Edition. With an index to Emerson’s 
Complete Works. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75; Little Classic Edition, 18mo, $1.25. 


The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry 


A book of unusual value and <a charm, by RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB, Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, author of “‘ Attic Orators,”’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott 


With a fine Portrait, and an Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 
A delightful collection of letters from Scott to intimate friends. Fresh, varied, playful, every way attractive. 


Complete Works of Henry D. Thoreau 


New Riverside Edition, in ten volumes, crown 8vo, carefully edited, with three Portraits, and full 
Indexes. $1.50 a volume; $15.00 the set ; half calf, $27.50. 


The Life and Works of John Ruskin 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. With several portraits of Ruskin, reproductions of some of his 
original Sketches, Views of Brantwood, etc.; and with a Chronology, Bibliography, and a Catalogue of 
Ruskin’s Drawings. In two beautifully printed volumes, 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 


Abraham Lincoln 
In the Series of American Statesmen. By JOHN T. Morse, Jr. With a portrait and map. 2 vols., 
16mo, $2.50. Also in Library style, 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says: *‘ As a Life of Lincoln it has no competitors; as a political history 
of the Union side during the Civil War it is the most comprehensive, and, in proportion to its range, the most 


compact.”’ 


The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks 


Comprising Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. By HERBERT B. ADAMS, Professor in 


Johns Hopkins University. With six heliotype portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas 


By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, author of “ The Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With a portrait and map. 


8vo, $2.00. 
‘“‘ Every student of American history may well be grateful, while every lover of what i llent in bi 
graphical literature will find the volume delightfully readable.””— Boston Beacon. ‘3 eee 


Massachusetts: Its Historians and its History 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAms, author of “ Life of Richard Henry Dana,” ‘ Three Episodes of 
assachusetts History,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts leadership in the struggle for political freedom, but shows her guilty of 
religious intolerance. A vigorous, very interesting book. 


Greek Lines, and Other Architectural Essays 


By HENRY VAN BrRuNT. Withillustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50.} 

Mr. Van Brunt is one of the most eminent of American architects, and this volume contains several essays 
which, taken together, form a full and interesting illustration of the growth of architecture in its two great 
divisions, Greek and Gothic, with special reference to the development of architecture in America. 


The Witness to Immortality, in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life 


By Rev. Dr. GEORGE A. GORDON, of the Old South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. Gordon here presents the fruits of thoughtful study on the Immortal Life, in the Script , in th ’ 
deepest poetry and philosophy, in the Epistles of Paul, and in the life and words of Christ. ee 


A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor in the University of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. 


A thoroughly interesting book, giving in admirable f th Its of the lat i 
history of the Christian Church. _— orm the results of the latest researches in the early 


Sub-Celum: A Sky-Built Human World 


By A. P. RUSSELL, author of “ In a Club Corner,” “ A Club of One,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
This book describes an ideal state of society and mode of life ; interesting, suggestive, and singularly free 
from everything visionary and fantastic. 


Novels and Stories by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


New Edition, with revisions. In seventeen.volumes, in new and attractive binding. 16mo, $1.25 each; 
the set, in a box, $21.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Holiday Books 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works 
Complete in an entirely new Cambridge Edition. 
Printed from new Hon large ty 
paper. The best one-volume edition of his 
poetical works. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works 


New Handy Volume Edition. In five beautiful] 
volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful bind- 
ing, convenient tohold. A welcome addition to 
the library. $6.25. 


Letters of Asa Gray 


Edited “| JANE LORING GRAY. With Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $4.00. 


Professor Gray was not only one of the foremost 
men of science, but had admirable literary skill. His 
Letters are highly valuable for the range and interest 


of their subjects, and attractive by. virtue of their 
charming style and the very engaging personality 
they reveal. 


Poems 
By THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. 12m0, $1.25. 


A book of rare poetic value, which is sure to be 
more prized the better it is known. 7 


White Memories 
Three Poems on Bishop Brooks, Mr. Whittier, 
and Miss Larcom. By Mrs. WHITNEY. With 
three portraits. Square 8vo, $1.00. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other 
Tales 
A book of exquisite short stories, written in the 
most delightful style 7 THOMAS BAILEY ALb- 
RICH, author of “*Majorie Daw and Other 
Stories,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Japanese Interior 
By ALicE M. Bacon, author of “ Japanese 
Girls and Women.”’ $1.25. 

A book of equal value and interest, describing 
from observation, Japanese home an 
fe, theaters; traveling, hotels, temples, dress, 
etc. 


The Son of a Prophet 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mc, $1.25. 
*“We do not hesitate to rank this story, in respect 
to both interest and power, with * Ben-Hur’ and 
* The Prince of India.’ ”’—Congregationalist, Boston. 


An Old Town by the Sea 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful new book about Portsmouth, which 
Mr. Aldrich has immortalized under the name of 
** Rivermouth.’ 


| The Petrie Estate 


A clever story of the losing and finding of a will, 
of the course of true love affected thereby, with 
many other elements of interest. By HELEN 
DAWES BrROwN, author “‘ Two College Girls.” 
16mo, $1.25. | 


A Roadside Harp 
A new volume of strong, suggestive, remarkable 
Poems, by LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, author of 
**The White Sail,” etc. Attractively bound. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Essays in Idleness 
By AGNES REPPLIER, author of ‘ Books and 
en,” Points of View,’ etc. 16mo, gilt top, 
1.25. 
volume as delightfully refreshing as her 
former book, ‘ Points of View,’ and it contains even 
a wider range of topics.””—New York Times. 


A Native of Winby, and Other Tales - 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 


Seven delightful stories of New England, in 
which Miss Jewett is pesoreaeses, and two Irish- 
American stories equally good. 


Mercedes 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, author of “ The 
Sisters’ ‘Tragedy,’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Aldrich’s two-act tragedy, produced with sig- 
nal peasoses last spring at Palmer’s Theater in New 
or . 


Polly Oliver’s Problem 


A story of special interest to girls, but delight- 
ful to everybody, by Mrs. WiGGIN, author of 
‘‘The Birds’ Christmag Carol,’ ‘‘ A Cathedral 
Courtship,” etc. Illustrated, $1.00. 


No Heroes 


A capital Story for ge By BLANCHE WILLIS 
HowARD, author of ‘‘ One Summer,” “ Guenn,”’ 
etc. With illustrations, attractively bound, 75 
cents. 


Photography Indoors and Out 


A book of great value for all amateur photog- © 
raphers, by ALEXANDER BLACK, a very expert 
amateur. With illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


Twenty Years at Sea; or, Leaves 
from My Old Log-Book 
By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL. 16mo, $1.00. 


A book of great attractions for boys, with adven- 
tures in the earlier part, and thrilling experiences with 
Farragut’s fleet during the war, in the latter part. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON; 11 East 17th Street, New York 
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A Family Paper 977 


T.Y.Crowell & Co.’s New Publications 


ure; in this series. 
Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. 
$1.00; 8vo edition, with colored borders, attractively bound in white and colors, each, $1.25. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. 
The Story of a Short Life. 


Children’ s Favorite Classics 


Few books written for young people possess greater merit or have had a wider popularity than the vol- 
Thisnew uniform style is the most attractive form in which they have ever been issued. 


Crowell’s New Illustrated Library 


26 vols., 12mo, printed on fine paper, illustrated by Garrett, Merrill, Copeland, and 
other eminént artists. Photogravure frontispieces. Bound in full cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
per vol.; white back and corners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, $1.50 per vol.; silk, full 
gilt edges, $2.50 per vol.; half calf, $3.00 per vol. Shelley’s Poems, 2 vols.; Tennyson’s 
Poems, 2 vols.; “ Jane Eyre,” 2 vols.; “Ivanhoe,” 2 vols.; “ Vanity Fair,” 2 vols.. 
W ordsworth’s Poems, 2 vols.; ‘Les Misérables,” 2 vols.; “Anna Karénina,” 1 vol.; 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” 2 vols.; “Tom Brown’s School-Days,” 1 vol.; “Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” 2 vols. ; “ Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song,” 2 vols. ; “« Romola,” 
2 vols.; “ Lorna Doone,” 2 vols. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in their efforts to make this new 
line of standard books the finest that has ever been produced at so low a price. The 
paper, type, and illustrations are of the highest excel- 
lence, while the beauty and variety of the styles of 
bindings adapt these volumes to a large class of buy- 
ers. The plain styles are best suited for home and 
school libraries, while the more elaborate bindings 
make some of the most beautiful books for gift pur- 
poses ever published. Descriptive catalogue sent on 
application. 


Cloth back and corners, fancy paper sides, 8 vols., 16mo, each, 


Lob Lie by the Fire. 

The Little Lame Prince. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. 
The Peep of Day. 


Handy Volume Classics 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly illustrated, and the choicest books for Holiday 
Gifts. 15 new volumes added this season, viz. : 

“ Byron,” “ Bryant,” “Shelley,” “ Ethics of the Dust,” “Queen of the Air,” “Mrs. 
Browning,” “Tales from Shakespeare,” “ Keats,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
“ Longfellow’s Early Poems,” “Evangeline,” “Abbé Constantin,” “ Whittier’s Early 
Poems,” “ Lowell’s Early Poems,” “ Poems by Two Brothers.” 

Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75c.; parti-cloth, $1.00; half leather, $1.25; full silk, 
$1.50; half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50; full leather, $2.00 per volume. 

(gy Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


Personal Recollections 
John G. Whittier 


By Mrs. MARY B. CLAFLIN, author of “ Brampton Sketches.” 18mo 
ornamental binding, with portrait, 75 cents. — ’ 
A delightful volume of reminiscences of the good Quaker Poet, by 

a lifelong and intimate friend. 


Washington Irving’s Complete 
Works 


Revised Edition. Printedon fine paper. Photogravure frontispieces. 
10 vols., cloth, gilt top, $15.00; 1ovols., half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 
Carefully revised and compared with the author’s text, this new 


issue furnishes in good clear type a most satisfactory edition in attract- 


ive bindings and at a moderate price. 


Three New Volumes of Religious 


Classics 


The Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempis. Illustrated 
with 15 drawings depicting scenes in the life of Christ, by H. Hor- 
MANN, Director of the Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 12mo, 
white and gold, 75c.; vellum, 75c.; silk, $1.50; leather, flexible, 
$2.00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 
with illustrated “ Daily Food” of last season. 
white back, paper sides, 7 5c. 


Illustrated edition, uniform 
1Smo, gilt edge, 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. By the Rev. J. R. MIL- 
LER, D.D., author of “The Every-Day of Life,” etc. Selected 
from his writings by EVALINA I. FRYER. 16mo, ornamental bind- 


ing, 75c. 


SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


* Famous VOYAGERS | 
EXPLORE 


The Chilhowee Boys. 


boys who like stories of adventure. 


Margaret Davis, Tutor. 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Ingleside. 
by JESSIE MCDERMOTT. 


Famous Voyagers and Explorers. 


By Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, author of the “ Famous” Books. 


‘‘ Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her readers.” 
By SARAH E. MORRISON. 


Illustrated. . 
By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of “ Half-a-Dozen Girls,” “ Half-a-Dozen Boys,” 


A Story of Frontier Life in 1812. Sure to interest all 


2mo, $1.50. 


Bright. sparkling, and entertaining, like all her previous volumes. 


The Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia. 
F. G. Atrwoop. Oblong 8vo, unique binding, $1.25. 
Quaint, witty, original, and of special interest to boys and girls studying music. 
By BARBARA YECHTON, author of “ Christine’s Inspiration,” “ Wee Billy Buttons,” etc. 
12mo, parti-cloth, $1.25. 


By Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN. Fully illustrated by 


Illustrated 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


46 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


100 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON 
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Little, Brown & Company’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Popular 


edition. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 

CUTHBERT BEDE’S COLLEGE STORIES: THE ADVENTURES OF MR. 
VERDANT GREEN, AN OXFORD FRESHMAN. 2 vols. Little Mr. 
Bouncer and his Friend Verdant Green, also Tales of College Life. 1 vol. 
The series illustrated with six etched titles and frontispieces and over 250 
illustrations bythe author. New Library Editions of these favorite Oxford 
stories, printed in large, clear type, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $5.00. 


OLYMPE DE CLEVES. A Romance of the Court of Louis XV. By ALEX- 

roe DuMAS. With frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
3.00. 

ELIZABETHAN SONGS “‘IN HONOUR OF LOVE AND BEAUTIE.”’ Collected 
and illustrated by EpmMuND H. GARRETT. With an introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. Illustrated with 4 vignettes and 7 full-page photogravure 
plates from water-color drawings, 50 headings and tailpieces and an etching. 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.00. 

PAN MICHAEL. An Historical Novel of Poland, the Ukraine, and Turkey. 
3 HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Completin “With Fire and Sword” and 
* The pegs. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

YANEO THE MUSICIAN, AND OTHER STORIES. Translated from the 
Polish of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Illustrated by 
EDMUND H. GARRETT. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 

THE NOVFLS AND ROMANCES OF LORD LYTTON. A new and beautiful 
library edition of BULWER, with 40 etched frontispieces from designs by 
EDMUND H. GARRETT. The most beautiful and attractive edition ever 
issued. 40 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.50 per vol.;. half calf, extra, 
gilt top, or half morocco, extra, gilt top, $3.00 per vol. Now complete, 
making a superb Christmas present. 

THE WORLD’S BEST HYMNS. New edition. With 40 pictures by L. K. 
HARLOW and an introduction by Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL. 16mo, decorated 
cloth, $1.50. ; 

THE ART OF BORSEMANSHIP. Translated from XENOPHON, with chapters 

on the Greek Riding-Horse. By Morris H. MorGAN. Illustrated. 

--- y2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. Copied from the best sources without com- 
ment. By D. W. WILDER. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE. By St. GEORGE MIVART. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. Translated from the Polish of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
by IzA YounG. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. By M.E. FRANCIs. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
254 Washington St., Boston 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER. eprricy. 


A NEW COMPLETE AND UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION 
of the works of this celebrated novelist, to be tssued entirely by sub- 
scription, with two hundred and fifty etched plates by “ Phiz,” 
Cruikshank, Van Muyden, and other artists, printed on Imperial 
Japan paper, also nearly four hundred illustrations in the text, 
and an Introduction written especially for this edition by the 
eminent critic, Andrew Lang. 


In cay vonames, 8vo, cloth, uncut. Price, $2.50 per volume; also in half- 
crushed Levant morocco, extra, gilt top, $5.00. per volume. Printed in the 
finest manner upon paper of extra finish, and limited to 1,250 numbered sets. 

This publication will give for the first time a complete, finely illustrated, and 
beautifully printed edition of The Novels of Charles Lever, one of the most 
famous novelists of modern times, whom a writer in the ‘* Westminster 
Review ” descri some years since as perhaps the only living novelist of 
whom it may be said that he is never dull. is 

The volumes are printed in new, clear, and beautiful type at the University 
Press, Cambridge, with the careful proof-reading and finished work character- 
istic of that Press, the printing as well as all other details of manufacture fully. 
ensuring a perfect and beautiful set of books. ; ; 

Edition de Luxe. One hundred and fifty numbered sets will be printed upon 
the celebrated Dickinson hand-made paper, so well known to lovers of choice 
books, with duplicate impressions of the plates. 40 vols. 8vo, cloth, uncut. 
Price, $5.00 per volume. ae 

Prospectus mailed on application. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


The ROMANCES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, now in course of publi- 
cation, with nearly two hundred ana fifty superb full-page plates, 
on Imperial Japan paper, including etchings and photogravures 
Jrom origiual designs by gifted French and American Artists, in- 
cluding Van Muyden, Abot, Courboin, Félix Oudart, Garrett, Mer- 
rill, etc.,and engraved portratts of kings and queens, royal favorites, 
ministers of State, and famous men and women of the Court. 


The set will comprise fost y eight volumes, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
$2.50 per volume, or in half crushed Levant morocco, extra gilt top, $5.00 per 
vol. Sold by subscription only. The edition is limited to one thousand sets, 
and every set is numbered. nes : 

This superb edition will contain ~ volumes never before translated. It is 
the most complete edition ever issued, as well as the most beautiful. 

Descriptive pamphlet on application. Early subscription is advisable, as but 
a small number of sets remain. , 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


JAMES POTT & C0.’S NEW 


BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDY 


CAMBRIDGE COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. Under the title 
of Cambridge 


Companion to the Bible,” a new collection of popular articles on the His- 
tory and Archzology of the Bible, together with full Indexes, a Glossary of 
Bible Words, a Concordance, and a new series of Maps, has been prepared 
at the Cambridge University Press, under the general editorship of J. R. 
Lumby, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, assisted by Rt. Rev. 
B. F. Westcott and other eminent scholars. Minion, 12mo, cloth, net, $1 25 


CONTENTS: The Structure, Growth, and Preservation of the Bible; 
Introductions to the Several Books, with Summaries of Contents; History 
and Chronology; Antiquities; Natural History ; Glossary of Bible Words; 
Index of Proper Names; Index of Subjects ; Concordance; Maps and 
Index of Places. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; a the Scriptures in the Light of 


odern Knowledge. By the Rev. 


Cunningham Geikie, D.D. THE OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. Entirely 
new edition, revised and largely rewritten. Printed from new plates, on 
special paper. Beautifully illustrated and bound in maroon cloth, gilt 


Prof. R. W. Rogers, of Dickinson College, one of the most learned 
Biblical scholars of this country, writes: is new edition of Geikie’s 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE is the best introduction to Biblical history access- 
ible. I wish most heartily that every Christian preacher and every Sund y- 
school teacher could at once read its eloquent and stirring pages—from it 
there would most certainly come forth stronger expository preaching and 
wiser and more fruitful instruction in the Bible. 

In the interest of the Church and of Christian education, I trust it may 
have an extensive sale. 

Carlisle, Penn., June 12, 1893. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT SERIES : now in press and will be pub- 


ished during the year in four 


volumes. Illustrated. Price, each volume........... ..cecececceecces $1 50 


Vol. I. THE GOSPELS: a Companion to the Life ot Christ. With 
illustrations and index. Shortly. 


v. Cunningham 
THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE. A 


of Scripture Illustrations Gathered in Palestine. New edition, illustrated 
with full-page plates, printed on superior paper; 1.200 pages, cloth, 8vo, 


__ Richness of detail, vividness of observation, and naturalness in sketch- 
ing characterizes both works.” —Fvening Post, New York. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. New catalogues on application. 


14 Fifth Avenue, near 17th Street, - 


RECORDS OF THE PAST. New Series. Being English trans- 


lations of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian Monuments. New Series. Under the editorship of Prof. 
Sayce, assisted by M. Le Page Renouf, Prof. Maspero, Mr. Budge, Mr. Pin- 
ches, Prof. Oppert, and other distinguished Egyptian and Assyrian scholars. 

The New Series of Volumes differs from its predecessor in several respects, 
more especially in the larger amount of Historical, Religious, and Geo- 
graphical information contained in the Introductions and Notes, as well as 
in references to points of contact between the Monumental Records and the 
Old Testament. Translations of Egyptian and Assyrian Texts are given 
in the same volume. 

The full set, containing 6 volumes, now ready; in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 per 
volume. Price per set .... $9 00 


‘“‘ There is something of interest for the student in every item of the con- 
tents of these volumes.”’—Lonudon Academy. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. rtd Rev. J. Patterson Smyth. An 


nswer to Questions Suggested by 


the New Revision. 12mo,cloth. Cheaper Edition ..................-- 5oc. 
“I can safely say that my attention was throughout stimulated, and that 


my interest never ety ate from the first page to the last. ‘There are few 
scholars who may not learn from Mr. Smyth.”—BIsHOP OF DERRY. 


THE OLD DOCUMENTS AND THE NEW BIBLE. By ev. J. Pat 


was terson Smyth. 
An easy lesson for the People on Biblical Criticism..............+-+++ $1 00 
“It is, | think, most timely and likely to do much good; and it is 
extremely interesting. You have collected a mass of information on sub- 
jects of which people in general are rather ignorant, and on which they will 
e glad to get help.”—ARCHBISHOP KING, Lecturer on Divinity, Univer- 
sity of Dublin. ‘ 


HOW GOD INSPIRED THE BIBLE. By Rev. J. Patterson Smyth. 


Thoughts for the Present Dis- 


quiet. A book for’ the Times. CONTENTS: Book I.—The Present 
Disquiet and its Remedy; Disquiet; Reassurance; Popular Notions of 
Inspiration; History of Notions of Inspiration. Book II.—How God 
Inspired the Bible; What is Inspiration? The Two Extremes; The 
Humane and Divine; Is the Bible Infallible? Progressiveness of God’s 
Teaching; Inspiration and the Higher Criticism: Conclusion. 12mo0, 

“It is a timely publication. . . . There is not a dull line in it.” —Living 
Church. 

‘ He is frank in stating his opinions, lucid in his expression of them, and 
» has popularized what heretofore been chiefly confined to scholars.” — 

YEasury. 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Study of His Life and Work 


By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A., Oxon. New cheap edition. Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, 350 pages, $1.50. 
We have arranged for the American publication of a new cuenp edition of this work at half the former price, well printed, and with all the original illustrations, 


together with additions and revisions in the text. This standar 


working biography of the laureate is likely to retain its popularity among lovers of his verse. 


Low Tide on Grand Pre: A Book of Lyrics 


By BLIss CARMAN. Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo, 120 pages, $1.00. 
The London Atheneum has styled Mr. Bliss Carman “the most poetical writer of verse that Canada has produced.” It is with great pleasure that we 


announce the publication of Mr. Carman’s first volume of poems. 


On Sunny Shores 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, author of “ Under Summer Skies.” 12mo, 
300 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Professor Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a further description of his 
poetical pilgrimages, entitled “‘On Sunny Shores.” It will be published as a 
companion volume to his popular “ Under Summer Skies,” the two works 
complementing each other. e charm of style and daintiness of touch shown 
in the former book of travels is more than maintained. 


The Webster Library 


12mos, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


4‘ Adventures of a Fair Rebel.’’ By MATT CRIM. 

Beaver Cove and Elsewhere.’’ By Crim. 

‘‘ Elizabeth: Christian Scientist.’’ By Matr Crim. 
4‘ Tariff Reform: The Paramount Issue.’’ 

By Hon. W.-M. SPRINGER. 

A Catastrophe in Bohemia.’’ By Henry S. Brooks. 

Progress and Poverty.’’ 
Social Problems.’’ 
Protection or Free Trade.’’ 

‘¢A Perplexed Philosopher.’’ 
‘‘The Land Question.’’ 3 vols. 


> By HENRY GEORGE. 


‘¢Property in Land.’’ in 
‘<The Condition of Labor.’’) one. | 


Our Village 


By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 16mo, 348 pages. Bound in colored 
cloth, 60 cents; fine white vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Early in the present year we arranged to publish a one-volume edition of 
selected stories and sketches from Miss Mitford’s “ Our Village.’”? ‘The volume 
will be brought out this fall, in a dainty binding, at a very moderate price. 
The first issue in our new “ Violet Series.” Other volumes to be announced. 


Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series 


12mos, cloth, 75 cents each. 


‘¢Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes.’’ 
By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 

‘‘ Essays in Miniature.’’ By AGNES REPPLIER. 
‘*The Master of Silence.’’ By IRVING BACHELLER. 
Don Finimondone: Calabrian Sketches.’’ 
By ELISABETH CAVAZZA. 
‘¢ Writings of Christopher Columbus.’’ Edited 

: By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
‘¢ Autobiographia.’’ By WALT WHITMAN. 
‘¢ Selected Poems.’’ By WALT WHITMAN. 
‘¢Down the Danube.’’ By PouLTNrEy BIGELow. 
‘¢The German Emperor.’’ By PouLTNEY BIGELOw. 
Merry Tales.’’ By MARK TWAIN. 


Catalogue and Price-Lists free on application. 
*.* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or are mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Comes Once Every Week, and 
When the Extras are Is- 
sued it Comes Twice! 


2,000,000 Words for 
2. Pictures 

Thrown In. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


Cadet Days, A Story About Corporal Pops, 
A New ‘‘ Partner ’’ Series, Tales of the West and Northwest, 


iy Across the Range, Running Over with Adventures, 
Captured by the Navajoes, A Tale of War and Peace, 


TRUE TALES OF DARING. 


Captured by Arabs. 
Kidnapped Sailors. 

A Duel with Harpoons. 
Held Captive by Savages. 
A Desperate Fight. 


Our Country. 


Farm Legends. 


Pen Drawing, Handicraft, etc., value 


Prize offers free. Address: 


A FIFTY-TWO WEEK FEAST! 


Largest, Brightest, 
d Be ¥ f 


YOUNG 


by Capt. Chas. King, U.S.A. 
by Kirk Munroe. 
One Little Creole Girl, Queer Life in New Orleans, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

by James Otis. 
by Capt. C. A. Curtis. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 
A Portrait Reception. 


An Evening with V. 


Hints for Young Entertainers. 


GO WITH THE FEAST. 


Christmas and other Extras, which contain Complete Stories, illustrated, and are free to all subscribers; ial Holiday Numbers; por- 
traits of Longfellow and Irving, aon engraved and printed on paper suitable for framing; Worth Whil 
at from 50 cents to $100 Posse oy 

quarter of a million ‘‘ Knights’ and “ Ladies.” Harper’s YounG Psopte is $2 a year, 5 cents per copy. Prospectus and 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


an st o 
Juveniles. 


SHORT STORIES. — 


Yonkitt’s Stratagen,, 


by Roger Starbuck. 
Jasper Felton’s Reward, 
by Wm. Murray Graydon. 
An Angel with Lots o’ Nerve, - 
y John Jameson Gibson. 
Old Jeremiah Haddam’s Whim, 
by Henry Clement Holmes. 
Number 100, by William Drysdale. 


! hile Prizes for Needlework, 
in cash; and the Round Table, to which belong more than a 


AG 


To Take Subscriptions for HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Now is just the time to begin. We will pay you $3.75 for five, $7.50 for 
ten, $75 for one hundred NEW subscriptions at $2 each. Complete outfit, with full instructions, for ten cents in stamps. Do not fail to write 
at once. We also want to hear from any who are intending to hold a Fair, or who have any project on hand involving the raising of money for 
libraries, asylums, educating pupils at schools, etc. We have a suggestion for you. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New ; ork. 
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Standard Books for the Holidays 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK 


From the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Van Twiller Edition. With 225 illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble. Uniform in size with the Darro Edition of “The Alhambra.” Two vols. Cloth, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE THE LITTLE MERMAID > 


By Mrs. ALFRED GaTTy. (First and Second Series.) Illustrated by Paul de And Other Fairy Tales. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Fully illustrated 
Longpré. Each, complete in itself, 8vo, $1.75. by J. R. Weguelin. 4to, $3.00. 


OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE 


By FRANCES ELLIOT, author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” etc., etc. Illustrated with portraits and views of the old chateaux- 
Two vols. Small 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, $8.00. (Zhe large-paper edition of this work has been entirely exhausted.) 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE XVIII. CENTURY 


By JuLIA KAVANAGH, author of “ Madelaine, a Tale of Auvergne,” etc., etc. Illustrated with portraits on steel. Two vols. Small 8vo, 
$4.00; half calf, gilt top, $8.00. (Zhe large-paper edition of this work has been entirely exhausted.) | 
MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES CHINESE NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Compiled by JoserH JAcoBs, and fully illustrated by J. D. Batten. (No. 5,in Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed Folk. By A. M. FIELDE. Illustrated by 
“Fairy Tales of the Nations” Series.) 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Chinese artists. Uniform with ‘“‘ English Fairy Tales.” 8vo, $1.75. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE 


The Third Group of the Ariel Shakespeare, comprising seven of the tragedies, viz.: Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, Romeo 
and Juliet, Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra. Each Play in separate volume, pocket size, large type, complete and accurate 
text, illustrated with the celebrated designs of Frank Howard, bound in flexible morocco. Sold separately, per volume, 7 5c. 


Subscriptions are invited for the entire set of the Plays (thirty-eight volumes) , to be delivered as published, and orders will be received for any volume or volumes. 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


And Other Fairy Tales. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Illustrated by Maud | Forty Tales from the Arabian Nights. Pictured by JOHN D. BATTEN. Similar 
Humphrey. Uniform with ‘“‘ English Fairy Tales.” 8vo, $1.75. in general style to *‘ Indian Fairy Tales.”’ 8vo, $2.00. 


THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF THE UNITED STATES 


An Historical Review of the Ceramic Art in America, from the earliest times to the present day. ‘By EDWIN A. BARBER, Honorary Curator 
of the Department of American Pottery, in the Pennsylvania Museum. 8vo, with over 200 illustrations, $5.00. 


*.* Holiday Number of Notes on New Books, illustrated catalogue of books for young people, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the 
Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Story of the Nations series, sent on application. 


27 & 20 West 224 St. G. Pp . PUTN AM’S SON S 24 Bedford St. Strand 
Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books 


Reality Versus Romance in South Central Icelandic Pictures 
Africa Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By FREDERICK W. W. HowELL, 


. With a map and many illustrations from sketches 
Being an Account of a Journey Across the African Continent, and photographs. Pen and Pencil Series, No, 23. Imperial 
from Benguella, on the West Coast, to the mouth of the 


8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $3.20. 
Zambesi. By JAMES JOHNSTON, M.D. : 


With 51 full-page photogravure reproduc- The Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of England. 
tions of photographs by the author, and By W. J..HARpy, F.S.A. Reproductions of the Auto- 
amap. Royal 8vo, cloth, boxed, $5.00. phs and many Letters of all the English Sovereigns from 


tribes, traversing areas hitherto reported too pestilential for explora- 
tion, surmounting natural obstacles which have been represented as 
insurmountable, and penetrating pomons where no white man 
ever gone before. The photographs here reproduced are therefore of 
exceptional value. 


During a period of twenty months Dr. Johnston dward, the Black Prince, to the present time. Quarto, 
crossed South Central Africa, traveling four thou- 7 cloth, gilt 4.20: 
sand five hundred miles, mostly on foot, and alone so far as a white com- f . 

panion was concerned—passing through numerous hostile and savage Rg Kage The Earthly Footprints of Our Risen Lord, Illumined. 


A Continuous Narrative of the Four Gospels according to 
the Revised Version, with introduction by Rev. John Hall, 
D.D._ Illustrated by 113 aoe half-tone reproductions. 
Small cloth, $1.50; gilt edged 2.00: 


Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar. First Modern Mis- 
sionary tothe Mohammedans. 1781-1812. By GEO. SMITH, 


The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Life and Travels of 
Adelia Gates. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top....... 2.00 


** Deserves a wide reading and a hi lace in the lib ft ] 


A Gift of Love, and Loving Greetings for 365 Days. 
By ROsE PORTER. Long 18mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, 
silver top, $1.25; decorated silk, silver top, in box..... 1.75 


. “This large and handsome volume gives us new, and we believe 
just, conceptions of the man.”’— 7he Christian Intelligencer. 


Issued very tastefully.”—Congregationalist. Library. 4 volumes, 12mo, 
Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 1881-1891. By W.M. Comprising: Moral Muscle, b KF. A ‘Atkins ; Brave and 
FLINDERS PETRIE. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth........ 1.50 True 7 Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D: ; The Spiritual Athlete, 

by W. A. Bodell; First Battles, by F. A. Atkins. 


“The results are presented tu us in brief summary, and are often 
"—The New 


almost startling in their significance and importance.’’— 7; 


York Evangelist. The Aques Giberne Library. Illustrated. 3 vols., 12mo, 
clot 


The Ainu of Japan. The Religion, Superstitions, and Coul: | 
General History of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan, by Rev. men > “EE 
JOHN BATCHELOR. With 8oillustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1.50 1.00 


The Ideal of Humanity in Old Times and | The Christian Life Series. By Rev. F. B. | John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Heb- 


New. By Prof. JoHN STUART BLACKIE, author MEYER. 18mo, cloth, each, 50 cents; set, rides. An Autobi hy, edited by his brother. 

of “On ulture,”’ etc. 12mo,cloth..... 1.00 $2.00; white vellum sloth. silver per With introductory note by Rev. Pier- 
Pentecost’s Bible Studies. From the Old set, MOG se 2.40 son, .D. New lIillustra ition. 2 VOIS., 
and New Testament, covering the International the Blessed Life. boxed, 12mo, cloth, 2.00 
ee eee ee By Rev. The Present Tensés of the Blessed Life. James Gilmour of Mongolia. His Diaries, 
Christian Living. Letters, and Reports, edited and arranged by 
on with Full of tender comfort and helpful suggestions.”— RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Witb three photo- 
exegesis, so as both to inform the teacher’s mind and to Lhe Interior. gravure portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, 
inflame his heart.” — 7he New York Evangelist. Key Words of the Inner Life. By R FB 1 75 

° ev. F. B. 

The Story of Uganda and the Victoria MEYER. A new volume of The astettan Life | A Winter in North China. By Rev. T. M. 
Nyanza Mission. By S. G. Stock. With a Series. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; white vellum Morris. Withan introduction by Rev. Richard 
map and illustrations. 12mo, cloth... .... 1.25 60 Glover, D.D., anda map. 12mo, cloth.... 1.50 

Sent. postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. | 
NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 150 Madison St. TORONTO: 140 Yonge St. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


MES SEASONS 


Times and Seasons Calendar for 1894 


Twelve leaves (9X 11 4 inches), with illustra- 
tions in colors, many of them of religious su 
jects. $1. 75 


Golden Treasury Calendar 


Twelve leaves (10 x 13 inches), with selections 
from the leading pout and illustrations in tints, 
in box eeeee eee $2.00 


Year In, Year Out Calendar 


Six leaves (12 x 14% inches), with heliogravure 
illustrations made by a new process, in box, $2.50 


Little Folks’ Spice 


A New Book of Stories and Poems for Children, 
written by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, FRED. E. 
WEATHERLY, Mrs. MACQUOID, and others. 
With illustrations by Harriet M. Bennett and 
Walter L ny. most interesting and at- 
tractive book. 4to....... 


More Pleasant Surprises 


A Large Colored Picture-Book, all the pictures 
being movable and changing one into another. 
great interest to little children. 


The Story of Aunt Patience 


B D. BRINE, author of Grandma’s 

Attic Treas “Grandma’s Memories,” etc. 

Tilustrated by aA... C. Gordon. 4to, 110 

The great popularity of Mrs. Brine’ s Sounee book 
‘‘Grandma’s Attic Treasures, Ms of which we have sold 
over 50,000 copies, | 9 think will 
this new story in rh ou same aoe one and 
of homely which so many 

e been touched. 


Sunshine and Play-Time 


Verses by the Rt. Rev. WM. CROSWELL DOANE, 
D.D. Illustrations by Miss Emma J. Farns- 
worth. 4to, 8 photogravures and 11 half-tone 


He Leadeth Me 


Daily by and Hymns for a Month. 4to, 32 
pages (9 9x 11), 12 full-page color illustrations, 
inated cover.......... 


While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night 


Illustrated in colors. 4to, 16 pages, illuminated 
.00 


Walking in the Light 


Scripture Texts and Hymns for a Month. 4to, 
16 pages, 6 pages in colors..... pegcnceebus $1.00 


THE NISTER TOY-BOOKS 


Little Folks’ Zoological Gardens 


A — in the Country 


Go: x 14 pages, cut-out edges 


A Constant Christmas 


A Christmas Carol. By the Rt. Rev. 
Brooks, D.D. Illustrated in colors, 4to, $1.00 


Phillips Brooks’ Poems 
Christmas and Easter Carols, beautifully illus- 
trated in color and monotint. 4to (7% x 48 
pages, cloth gilt....... 


The Calendar 
Card (x12), giving portrait and Trinity 
Church, _ a he pfuls selection from his writings 
for every da fo. 


Phillips Year-Book 
Ninth Thousand. Selections from the Writi 
of the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. By 
One L. H. 372 pages, gilt 
$1.25 


Sermons. Sixth Series 
By Bishop PHILLIPS BROOKS. 20 Sermons. 


Letters of Travel 
By PHILLIPS Brooks. 8vo, 392 pages, cloth, 
These letters have been selected f hi - 
spondence with members of his family Poot 
his travel and experiences, and will be found full of 


interest. 


Our Catalogue of Gift-Books, Children’s atin hia Calendars, and Toy-Books, sent free on application 
For sale at the book-stores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices 


E. P. DUTTON & Co., Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


CHOICE GIFTS AT MODERATE PRICES 


ARTISTS’ SERIES OF CLASSICS. 


A_ series of Nineteenth-Century Classics, of printed 


and bound, and with numerous new tllustrations by well. 
The French Revolution. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 3 vols. With 200 illustrations by M. Bound in 


A Short History of Our Own Times. 


USTIN McCarRTHy. 2 vols. With 68 th 


eeson went abroad for the purpose of making th 
and they combine historical accuracy with artistic merit. 


Rab and His Friends. 


Joun Brown. With ,32 illustrations. This volume includes all the papers published 


Hore Subsecivea.” 
Heroes and Hero Worship. 
THomMAS CARLYLE. With 32 
Sartor Resartus. 
Tuomas CARLYLE. With 32 SS 
Tales from Shakespeare. 
CHARLES and Ma 


or the work. ost the oempretione are 
t rench style, with wide margins 


Half levant cloth or white and gold binding, $1.25. Half calf, $2.50. — 


BOOKS OF PETS. 


Two charming books for children by Maup Humpurey, oe artist of the popular 
Mother Goose and Fairy Tales bocks, and Miss E. S. TuckEe 


Book of Pets. 


A most attractive work and one of the handsomest juvenile books ever peblished- 
With 24 colored plates after water-color designs by MAupD HuMPuHREY and 


UCKER. With verses by Miss TuCKER. 

The pictures all repres, 
No child could fail to be (lig hte d with this beautiful boo 
; rge 4to boards, with covers, in colors, $2.50. 


Favorite Pets. 


With twelve colored plates, after water-color designs by Miss E. S. Tucker. With 


verses by Miss TucCKER 
rge 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 


LITTLE QUEEN OF HEARTS, A. 


A delightful account of the visit of a little American girl to England, where she 
meets the Queen, and has numerous other interesting adventures. 
Hk y RutuH OcpeEn. With nearly sixty half-tone engravings, after original designs b 
A, OGDEN. Uniform in size with the author’s popular work, ‘* A Loyal Little Re hoe ee 
Point Lace and ** Poems of George Eliot,” The Spanish G 
Book of Sones, the of ‘hris 


Coat.’ 


1 vol. , 4to, green cloth, or ermine binding. with frame inclosing white-panel, on whcih 
and with title and attractive 


a pears the portrait of the ' 
esign stamped in gold, $2.00. 


LUCILE. 


Little Queen of Hearts,” 


By Owen Merepitu. The handsomest edition of ‘‘ Lucile” ever published. With 


JoserH M. Gregson. Mr. 
ustrations of these two sets» 


ARY Lams, With 32 illustrations. Each is a small 1zmo volume, 
profusely illustrated by new half-tone souaravings after original designs made especially 
of ll-page, but some are set in the text in 


nt children with their pets, qnd are full of life and variety. 


MITE DICTIONARY. 
The Smallest English Dictionary in the World. 


n artists Size %x 174 inches. Although it contains about words and has 38% pa $2, it it 


weighs only 
aid of a magnttytng lass. 


publication. 


Babies,” The 


acqueminot Rose’ s 


$ series incl 


997 


12 fac-similes of water-color designs by THomas McIlvaine, and 12 full-page half- CALENDARS. 


one engravings, after original designs made especially for this work by the same artist. 
VAINE, and numerous vignette illustrations by other well- 


ith portrait of Mr. Mc 
known artists. 


1 volume, 4to, gilt top, cloth or illuminated binding, $3.50. 


Silk, attractive y stamped with gold. Ina box, $4.00. 


Send for Descnisrive CATALOGUE. On receipt of ten cents, an attractive calendar, printed in colors, and a catalo 
price, any publication will be sent to any address (at the publisher’s expense). 


grains, and the print is so small that 


ch is a remarkably beautiful 12mo most 
half-tone engravings after ori nal designs yaa e especial ¥ for the 
es: e 


e 
phort History of Our Own Times,” 2 vols.; Poems by Lo 
Rookh,” “‘ Maud and Other Poems,” “ A Tre 
Last Da s of Pompeii, ” “Phe A Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 2 

vols.; and ‘* Tennyson’s Poems,” 2 

Orchid or cloth binding, $1.50. For a full description of choice bindings, varying from 
fs. .00 to $5.00, and for a list of the volumes in these series that are offered in sets, send 
or Descriptive CATALOGUE. 


HIEROCLYPHIC SERIES, THE. 
A charming series of small books, 244 x 344 inches. 
1. Hieroglyphic Bible. Old Testament Stories. 
2. Hieroglyphic Bible. New Testament Stories. 
Each of these volumes contains several hundred hieroglyphics in color set in-the text 
These stories are an exceedingly effective method of interesting young people in the 
Bible. . Each volume, with covers in colors, 50 cents. 
3. Old Mother Hubbard’s Fairy Tale Book. 
This little work contains eight standard fairy tales, profusely illustrated in colors. 
Price, boards, with covers in colors, 50 cents. 


TABLE TALK SERIES. 

Two delight{ul and unique little books. 

Doctor Johnson, His Life, Works, and Table Taik. 

The Tabie Talk of Dr. Martin Luther. 

These works disclose the inner life of these two great men, and are full of interest 
to all history and literature. 

Each 1 vol., 24mo, half cloth, illuminated design, 75 cents. 

iyie. with half side of sil Ik, 
oiré (watered) silk binding, $1.25. 

POPULAR POETS. 

A new series of standard pe poets, profusely and beautifully illustrated, and — 


t cannot be read peti 3 t 


mp leather, and enclosed in a locket with magnifying glass, 75 cents. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 
The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to render the volumes in this 
remarkable series the most beautiful editions in existence of the works selected for 


by new 


gfe low 


ury of Favorite Poems,” 


$1.00. 


t,”’ Lucile,’ s Lyrical 


ckeray,’”’ and ordsworth’s Grave.” 


Poe * Poe 
Wild’ rose or cloth binding, $1.00; moiré silk, $2.00; half calf, $2.50. 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. Fifty-five varieties to choose from, vary- 
ing_in price from 10 cents to 
such well-known artists as 

ERCY MorANn;; also cut-out calendars of alli kinds, with odd and humorous designs, 
and metal and leather frame calendars. Send for CATALOGUE. 


3.00, and including fac-similes of water-color designs by 
AuD Humpurey, Francis Day, H. W. McVickar, an 


gue, will be sent ie: any address. On receipt of advertised 


ntion The Ou 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City 
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The Century Co's 


Good books are the best of Christmas 
Century Co's publications, ranging in price from seventy-five cents up- 
ward. Make your selections and ordcr of your bookseller, or remit to 
the publishers. Any book named on this page will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address: THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


THE CENTURY | “Subscription 
®MONTHLY@ The year 
MAG AZ| N b= 1894 will be a notable 


mas Suggestions. 


gifts. Below are listcd some of The 


Books of Tr avel. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
write and illustrate three of The Century Co’s new 
books, To Gipsyland ($1.50), Play in Provence ($1.50), 
and Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy 
($x.50 )—all delightful stories, issued in beautiful form,— 
the last a new and popular edition with maps. Thomas 
A. Janvier’s An Embassy to Provence is an account of a 
trip in a one-horse chaise through the old Provengal towns 
of Southern France ($1.25). Thumb-Nail Sketches, quaint 
stories of adventure by George Wharton Edwards, illus- 
trated by the author — an exquisite little book,— $1.00. 


one in the history of 

this ‘world-renowned 
There will 
e Epes of adven- 
ture and sport, com- 
lete stories by all the Art Books. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer’s new 
eading story-writers, . Handbook of English Cathedrals, with 159 illustrations by 
a dramatic and humor- Joseph Pennell. In flexible covers (cloth, $2.50; leather, 
ous serial novel by $3.00). The large work, English Cathedrals, contains the 
py : Mark Twain (the most same material printed on heavy paper and richly bound 
- 45 striking thing he has ($6.00). An edition de luxe, in two volumes, costs $25.00. 
done in many years), Old Italian Masters, Timothy Cole's superb collection of 
new series of Cole's 7 en text by W. J. $10.00. 
CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE: NEW YORK amous engravings, and-proofs of these engravings, signe r. Cole, are 
FISHER STER SVLOMDON important papers on issued a portfolio ( sets only) The Cen- 
music by well-known tury Gallery is a collection of sixty-four of the best en- 


CHRISTMAS 


musicians, letters from Edwin Booth to his nearest friend, 
novelettes by Charles Egbert Craddock and others, etc., 
etc. The subscription price is $4.00, and it is a monthly 
reminder of the donor fay a whole year. Do not miss the 
Christmas number, ready December first. 


A Subscription to St. Nicholas for 


Young F olks. Beginning with the November 


number, the first issue of the new volume, ST. NICHOLAS 
was enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages to the 


ravings that have appeared in THE CENTURY and ST. 
ICHOLAS; in handsome portfolio, $10.00. Henriette 
Ronner: the Painter of Cat Life and Cat Character, 
includes a portfolio of fifteen large photogravures of 
Madame Ronner’s most famous cat pictures. Price $15.00. 


Walter Camp’s Book of College 


Sports contains an expert's ideas on foot-ball, base- 
ball, rowing, and track athletics. It also helps the novice 
to understand some of the-intricacies of foot-ball, and con- 


volume, and it starts the year with an unparalleled pro- 

ram. An Illustrated Natural History Series by the 
ormer Chief Taxidermist of er “4 S. National Museum, Tim " k 
Mark Twain's great serial Sawyer Abroad,” Boo The Public-School System of the 
4 ‘‘ Stories of India and the Jungle,” by Rudyard Kipling, se ot is a book for all who are interested in edu- 


tains all the latest rules. Richly illustrated; 330 pages; 
$1.75. A capital book to give to a boy at Christmas. 


Pa cr Nee poy Dr. cation. Dr. Rice, the author, the public 
a . astman’s articles on *‘ Recollections of the Wild Life schools of thirty-six American cities, and here reports the 


fiodee stories told by a Sioux Indian—a graduate of 

artmouth), serial stories for girls by Frances Courtena 

_ Baylor and the author of ‘‘ Lady Jane,” a new “‘ Brownie’ 
series by Palmer Cox — these are some of the good sage 
in store for ST. NICHOLAS readers. Everything in t 


result. Price $1.50. Dr. Washington Gladden’s Cosmop- 
olis City Club describes the organization and work of 
an ideal ge practical) club whose object was the purifi- 
5 cation of city politics; $1.00. A Handbook of Invalid 
4 Cooking, by Mary A. Boland, Instructor in Cooking in 
d the Johns Hopkias Hospital Training-school for Nurses. 
300 pages of suggestions, menus, recipes, etc. Price $2.00. 


ag Vet Books for Boys and Girls. tne cen- 
The Century Dictionary. 4 git tat win The 


k for 

be most welcome to any one—your pastor, your friend, or 
members of your own household. Now the great standard 
dictionary of the English-speakin world, 
and without a rival in its special field. Send to the pub- 
lishers for particulars. A large illustrated pamphlet with 
specimen pages, etc., costs five 2-cent stamps. Sold only 
by subscription,—on the instalment plan if desired, the 
purchaser having the use of the work at once. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s New 


Book, ‘‘ Poems Here at Home.”’ ‘ 
James Whitcomb Riley is to-day the most , Sy 
$ 


; magazine is illustrated. A subscription costs $3.00, an 
a the publishers will send a beautifully printed subscription 
‘= certificate to those who wish to use the magazine as a 

. Christmas present. December is a royal Christmas issue. 


Brownies at Home, bids fair to be the most 


popular poet in America, and The Cen- 
tury Co. has just put forth, in exquisite 
binding and with illustrations by Kemble, 


his latest book of verse, ‘‘ Poems Here at 1.50). it & ©, PSYS & 


Home,” containing many favorite pieces. Some rners hive ip th posiage stamp, 
pig: f 


Two large editions were sold before issue. of Our Country, by 
ooks of poetry issue e Century . , ‘ 
Other Poems by Richard hg ee 
just issued, cents; and e Winter 
our and Other Poems by Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, $1.00, in dainty white JAMES WHITCOMB 
» pI.0o, y RILEY. in demand for Christ- 


binding. gifts, and are one SA AYN. 
The Love of the World. A) remarkable Of tite best presents that TURN THIS UPSIDE DOWN. 


could be given to a boy 
little book of religious essays by Mary Emily Case. A or girl (two volumes, $4.00). There are many other 
new edition, in a beautiful binding, $1.00. Admirably capital books for children in The Century Co's list, which 


adapted as a Christmas gift. lack of space prevents mention of here. 


Send to The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York, for complete catalogue. Ask to see The Century Co's books at the 
stores. Sold everywhere. Copies sent post-paid by the publishers on receipt of price. 


and girl in America 3 y 
ought to read ($1.50). 
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‘Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week eighty-four pages. The 
subscription price is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers ta al subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.56 for postage. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
_ the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 

will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Outlook 
stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should noti- 
fy us to that effect; otherwise 
we shall consider it their wish 
to have it continued. 


How to PF emit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Orcer, payable to order of THE 
OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
and Postal Notes should be 
sent in Registered Letter. 


AS cial Represent- 
at we is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


_ Letters should be addressed : 


THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Cash | 


A-Family Paper 


“ We propose to take ground on the universal reality, the indestructible 
religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as the globe itself 
and its physical properties, and far more important.” 
Henry WARD BEECHER. 


“ All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” 
LAWSON VALENTINE. 
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STORIES OF THE 
POOR 


Christmas 
JACOB A. RUS 


Author of 
‘‘ How the Other Half Lives” 
and 
“Children of the Poor” 


Illustrated, 12mo, 
50 cents. 


FROM THE 
“CHRISTIAN AT WORK °” 


‘“‘ These stories are based 
upon the author’s observa- 
tions of real life in the tene- 
ment-house districts, and 
derive their power and their 
pathos from the simplicity 
and fidelity with which he 
has portrayed the characters 
and painted the scenes.” 


FROM THE NEW YORK 
“WORLD :” 


‘“‘ Affecting Christmas sto- 
ries. They are stories of 
the East Side of New York 
City, and those who read 
them cannot keep their 
hearts from softening.” 


*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


The Writers of Books, 
The Makers of Books, 


The Readers of Books, 


and unto all others likewise, 


Be it known; 


that, as hath been justly said, doubtless no device since 


y® invention of printing, hath so much promoted y® spread of human intelligence as y° 


writing-machine. 


WHEREFORE ; commend we unto yt most favourable consideration y® 


Remington Standard Typewriter. For Simplicity, Superior Excellencie of 


y° Making, Durability, & Rapid Despatch of business ; 


it hath never been equalled. 


WHEREUNTO a goodlie, and increasing, host of daily users in these and divers foreign 


parts bear cheerful witness. 


WYCKOFF, 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


at y® sign of y¢ typewriter, will send a booke. 


327 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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HOLIDAY HINTS 


D. Lothrop Company 


Wise Purchasers Buy Their Books Early 
All booksellers have our publications. 
HELPS BY THE WAY 


25th thousand, Edition de luxe, prepared 
as a memorial to Bisho Pi s Brooks. /n- 
Fro ent r, Bisho 
rooks’s portrait autograph a 
hotogravure Sromtioptece, parc 
.§0. lack, and in white 
antiens designs in gold, $3.00. 


OF PROSE 


5 from. fhe best and deepest thinkers 
s. elegast tly bound and printed. 
4to, cloth, $3.00. 


Illustrated. 


THE ARTIST GALLERY 


"(New edition.) A rare collection illustrative 
of resentative paintings of note 
artists. 4to, full | leather, $5.00 

In THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS 


By Special Commissioner of the Columbian 
Exposition Frederick A. r. Crown 8vo 

on de luxe. A special limited 
edition of two hundred and fifty copies. $10.00. 


IMMORTELLES 


Selected by by Rose Porter the 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Square 12mo, cloth, — 
$1.00; ‘gilt top, $3.25. 


WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Margaret Sidney. With exquisite photo- 


ce 
a group of children. With photographs 

made at the poet’s home, of h is pel ; 
and favorite retreats. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
top, $1.50 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN, AND THE 
MIDSHIPMEN’S MESS 


By Molly Elliot Seawell. Illustrated by H.G. 
Laskey and Charles Mente §8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


GUERT TEN EYCKE: 


A Hero Sep by W. O. Stoddard, of early New 
York and t atriot Nathan Hale. Illus- 
trated by Merrill. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA 
By ep Macdonald Oxley. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50 


THE CHILD'S DAY-BOOEK 


By Margaret Sidney. 7 he only day-book issued 
solely Te the little child, with morning and 
evening prayers, grace b before meals, a text cf. 
Scripture, and a selection of prose or ‘poetry for 
each day, with a supplementary journal for the 
use of the child. Five full-page colored inserts, 
and many other dainty illustrations. Quarto, 
uminated covers, boards, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Send for our New Holiday Catalogue. New 
Sunday-School Catalogue, New Educational Cat. 
alos Complete Catalogue. Either or all 
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Santa Claus Souvenir Spoons 
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DESIGN COPYRIGHTED 


SOLID SILVER 


Price, $1.25 each; $15.00 per doz. For sale by all the better class of Jewelers. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


READ 


The Great English Work on 


CONSUMPTION 


WITH 


Special Appendix for America 


Mr. George Thomas Congreve 


of Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, Eng. 
IN WHICH ARE DETAILED 


The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Successful 
siemens of this Scourge of England—With 
nearly Four Hundred Cases of Cure. 


ALSO 
On Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Etc., Etc. 


The book will be sent post-free for 25 cents from 
his newly opened office, 


4 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


The establishing by Mr. G. T. on eve of a per- 
manent office in America and the publication here of 
his celebrated treatise, showing that Consumption is 
curable, opens a new era of life to poor sufferers who 
may have given up hope, but who have now the 
opportunity for restoration given to them by follow- 
ing the very simple treatment prescribed. It has 
restored many thousands of English people who were 
at death’s door, but who are now enjoying vigorous, 

happ py, healthy lives, through the timely following 

1s instruction. 


** What Cured Them Will Cure You!’’ 


yy SELF-ACTING 

SHADEROLLERS) 

of imitations. 

 AUTOCRAPH 
OF 


ABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


HART SHORN: 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


Give the Baby 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


 DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MERRILL F. HUBBARD, Taunton, Mass. % 


A 


Notwithstanding all advertise. 
ments to the contrary, the 


GENUINE JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR, 


Manufactured under the 
supervision of 


dy. G face” 


Can be purchased, in this city, 


AT OUR TWO STORES ONLY. 


This celebrated underwear is made of the 
finest pure wool and of absolutely uniform 
standard quality. Customers must not be 
misied by other advertisements claiming 
equal to ours can be sold at 

lower prices. 


All GENUINE JAEGER Goods are 
stamped with our Trade-Mark, contain- 
ing Dr. Jaeger’s portrait. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Dr. Jaeger’s sole 
representative in the U. S. 


MAIN RETAIL STORE 
(76 FIFTH AVE., below 23d Street. 


Our Goods have received four awards for 
excellency, at the Columbian Exposition. 


THE JUDCES 
WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA, . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . «+ 
Vanilla Chocolate, . .. 
German Sweet Chocolate, ee 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor, 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The Week 


HE Tariff Bill reported by the Democratic 
Committee on Monday is easily outlined, 
because its schedules conform with a 
few clearly defined principles. The most 
important raw materials—wool, coal, iron 
ore, and lumber—are placed upon the 

So is salt; and so are the most important agri- 

cultural implements. Raw sugar remains on the free list, 

where it was placed by the McKinley Bill. The bounty 
to sugar-growers (now two cents a pound) is limited 
to eight years—being lessened one-eighth each year. 

The duty on manufactured sugar is reduced from a 

half-cent a pound to a quarter. In general, the duties 

on manufactured articles are substantially reduced. In 
cases where the present duties are prohibitory the 
reductions are radical. The duty upon steel rails, for 


free list. 


example, is reduced from 75 per cent. to 25, though 


the proposed duty is greater than the difference between 
the foreign price and that recently announced by the 
Carnegie Company. Wherever American prices are fixed 
by a combination, the reductions are likewise radical. 
Elsewhere it is a debatable question whether the reduc- 
tion in the duties upon manufactured articles more than 
counterbalances the reduction on the raw materials. 
The new schedules on woolen goods, for example, are 
in the neighborhood of forty-five per cent. as against 
from sixty to one hundred per cent. under the McKinley 
Bill, Yet a duty of forty per cent. on the finished product 
with no tax on the raw materials may be as advantageous 
to the manufacturers as the McKinley schedules, and is 
apparently much more advantageous than those that pre- 
ceded the McKinley Bill, when the average duty on man- 
ufactured woolens was 68 per cent., and that upon 
raw wool 34 per cent. The new bill in some cases 
makes a lower rate for cheap goods than for costly 
ones, and in nearly all cases, by abolishing specific duties, 
avoids the old injustice of taxing the cheaper goods 
at the higher rate. 
a pound or so much a yard, it taxes them ad valorem, 
So that every consumer pays to the Government in propor- 
tion to the value of his purchases. This is a return to the 
principle laid down in the Democratic tariff bill of 1846. 
Such duties are more difficult to collect; but, with better 
administrative machinery, these difficulties grow less as 
time goes on, while the injustice of specific duties is in- 
eradicable. 

This bill, with an internal revenue bill in preparation 
and to be reported by the sub-committee of the Ways and 
Means Committee, involves three fundamental principles : 
(1) raw material free ; (2) ad valorem rather than specific 
duties ; (3) some form of income tax. What Congress will 
do with this measure is doubtful. It is not even certain 
whether any tariff reform can pass through the Senate, 


Instead of taxing goods so much 


with the Republican party united against it, and appar- 
ently the Democratic party not united in its favor. But, in 
our judgment, the Administration is bound by every consid- 
eration of honor to bring some such measure before Con- 
gress. Jt waselectedon an explicit pledge that it would do 
so. Neither free trade nor a protective tariff is fatal toa na- 
tion, for nations have lived and prospered under both. But a 
state of political morality which allows a great party to make 
pledges in order to get power, and to disregard them in 
order to retain power, is fatal to any people that sanctions 
it. Whether we havea high tariff, a low tariff, or no tariff 
at all is not half so important as that we have power to 
choose between them ; and that power the people do not 
possess if the party elected on an explicit pledge to intro- 
duce a special form of tariff abandons its pledge as soon as 
it is elected. What the country now most needs on this 
subject is a well-defined Democratic tariff, and then a 
chance at the next Congressional election to pass judg- 
ment upon it. We are, thérefore, very glad that the Ways 
and Means Committee have presented a clearly defined 
and radical Democratic measure. 
Those who remember the injustice perpetrated under 


the income tax imposed during the war, both because it 
bore hardly on salaried men whose incomes could be 


exactly estimated, and because dishonest men could always 
escape a part of the tax by false and even perjured returns, 
and often did so, will naturally be reluctant to see an in- 
come tax re-established. Yet it is quite certain that, under 
our present and prospective scale of National expenditure, 
some device must be framed to meet the deficiency which 
will be caused by any real reduction in the tariff. It is 


-true that tariff reductions may increase imports, and so the 


income from the tariff remain the same; but if the same 


amount of taxes is levied on imports, the same amount — 


will be paid by the people, though the burden may be 
somewhat differently distributed. An increase of tax on 
alcohol and tobacco might increase the revenues; if so, 
it would not greatly decrease the product of alcohol and 
tobacco, which is the reformer’s reason for levying the tax. 
The Constitution in terms prohibits the imposition of 
“direct taxes ’’ by Congress, except as they are apportioned 
among the States in proportion to population—not wealth ; 


-but the Supreme Court of the United States has held that 


this does not prohibit the imposition of an income tax; and 
Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, in a speech before a sub-com- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee, has indicated 
a form of income tax which is certainly free from the 


, objections which lie against a general income tax; this 


speech, we have good reason to believe, foreshadows the 
recommendations which will be made by the Committee. 
Mr. Shearman proposes, in brief, a tax on incomes from 
investments only, and made payable by the fayers, not the 
receivers, of the income, so that temptation to fraud would 
be eliminated. He would have all corporations possessing 
franchises from the people, and enjoying a monopoly—if not 
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all corporations of every description—pay the Government 
a tax estimated on their net receipts, the amount of which 
would be generally easily ascertainable by Government 
officials from the reports which such corporations are 
required to make. This tax would be in turn deducted by 
the corporation from the interest paid on the bonds, and 
the dividends paid on the stock, In a similar manner, 
Mr. Shearman would require all tenants to pay a tax esti- 
mated on their rental, and authorize them, in turn, to pay 
over to the landlord the tax receipt as so much cash in the 
payment of their rent. The advantages of this system 
would be twofold: fraud would be practically eliminated, 
and the tax would be levied on property accumulated, not 
on the immediate products of personal industry, as is the 
case with an income tax levied on salaries and personal 
profits. Mr. Shearman estimates that a tax of 214 per cent. 
on rents and monopolies alone would produce an income 
of $62,500,000, and would make it safe to reduce the tariff 
to an average of 25 per cent. 


Secretary Carlisle’s speech at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner in this city was his first public statement of his 
financial views since he was raised to the head of the Treasury 
Department. Those who hoped for a statement of the 
reasons which led him to change from the perfervid silver 
man who in 1878 declared that the consummation of the 
conspiracy to demonetize silver ‘would ultimately entail 
more misery upon the human race than all the wars, pesti- 
lences, and famines in the history of the world,” were dis- 
appointed. Secretary Carlisle made no reference to his 
old views except to say: “Ihave never been able to 
understand what is meant by a double standard or double 
measure of value, and I have never found any one who 
could tell me.” As all bimetallists are agreed that by the 
double standard is meant a joint standard of the two 
metals, Secretary Carlisle has surely not made extended 
inquiries. ‘The burden of his address was the need of an 
international money in order to carry on international 
trade. He pointed out that the great bulk of our inter- 
national trade was with countries using a gold standard, 
and went on to say: 


“I think it may be safely asserted that this country could not long 
maintain its present position as one of the most conspicuous and im- 
portant members of the great community of commercial nations which 
now controls the trade of the world unless we preserve a monetary system 
substantially at least in accord with the monetary systems of the other 
principal nations. . . . Gold is the only international money, and all 
trade balances are settled in gold, or, which is the same thing, on a 
gold basis, all other forms of currency being adjusted to that standard. 
It is useless for the advocates of a different system to insist that this 
ought not to be SO; it is so, and we cannot change the fact.” 


No bimetallist is disposed to underrate the convenience 
of an international standard; but no economist, whether 
bimetallist or monometallist, maintains that the volume of 
international trade depends upon it. As a matter of fact, 
international balances are settled in bullion, not in money, 
and the United States uses silver bullion for this purpose 
all the more largely because it no longer admits silver to 
its own currency. The most important statement in Secretary 
Carlisle’s speech was the following: “It is enough to say 
at present that we have already on hand a stock of silver, 
coined and uncoined, sufficient to meet all the probable 
requirements of the country for many years to come.” This 
may state the attitude of the Administration toward the 
bimetallic pledges of the Democratic platform and the 
Voorhees amendment to the Repeal Bill. It is evident 
that the so-called silver question is not settled. It will 
not be until the issue between bimetallism and mono- 
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metallism is clearly framed, publicly discussed, and finally 
passed on by the people of the United States. 


The conflict between the Lehigh Railroad Company and 
its employees continues. The public, as usual, is suffering 
more than these two contestants combined, yet is taking 
no part in the conflict except to ask those who are injuring 
it to arbitrate, if they please. The men have indicated 
their willingness to arbitrate, but the Company has not yet 
done so. In the case of the Lehigh strike one particular 
class of the general public is suffering peculiarly. Over 
ten thousand men employed in coal mines along the 
route have been thrown out of work because the operators 
cannot get the cars in which to ship the coal to market. 
The operators have tried to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Company and the men to secure a settlement, but thus. 
far without success. Thecause of the strike was made per- 
fectly definite by the action of the unions in publishing the 
letter of General Superintendent Wilbur, stating that he must 
decline “a request to meet any committee of employees, but 
will be glad to meet any employee who has an individual 
grievance, and would have no objection to his bringing 
one or two fellow-employees with him in order to state his 
case for him if he so desires.” Superintendent Wilbur has dis- 
claimed unwillingness to meet any committee of employees, 
and stated that he simply refused to discuss with teleg- 
raphers the grievances of engineers and firemen. The men 
have answered that he was never asked to do this, but 
that each class of workmen was represented upon the com- 
mittee, and that the representative of each class always. 
acted as spokesman for that class. The employees, it is 
clear, desire, as far as possible, to act as a unit, while the 
Company desires, as far as possible, to deal with employees 
individually. Each side expresses confidence of winning. 
The strikers have thus far tried to preserve order, but this. 
is more than some of their sympathizers have done. At 
various points trains manned by new employees have been 
stoned. These newemployees are, in some measure, being 


recruited outside of the ranks of railway workmen. On 


Sunday a passenger train on the Lackawanna came within 
a few moments of being ‘dashed into at a crossing by a 
Lehigh freight train whose green crew utterly ignored the 
signals given to stop. We reaffirm, though it hardly ought 
to be necessary, the right of workingmen to combine and 
to treat and be treated with as combinations, and the 
moral wrong of any corporation which refuses to recog- 
nize this right. A victory in such a struggle gained by 
such a corporation proves not that it is right, only that it is. 
strong. 

During the last fortnight a conference of the Knights of 
Labor has been in session in Philadelphia. The session 
was, as always, behind closed doors, and the membcrs 


were pledged to secrecy except in so far as the conference 


made public its deliberations through its press committee. 
Yet one Philadelphia paper day after day published most 
sensational accounts of scandals which had developed, in- 
volving the head of the order, and necessitating his over- 
throw. Before the close of the session, however, this paper 
was obliged to publish the statement that the investigating 
committee appointed to investigate these charges had 
found them to be without foundation, and that this report 
was unanimously accepted by the Convention. We men- 
tion this episode for the reason that the charges made 
were telegraphed over the country and published widely 
in the metropolitan press, while the complete exoneration 
of Mr. Powderly has received no attention. The Conven- 


tion was on other accounts a stormy one. Those ip 
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authority were held responsible for the defeats it has sus- 
tained, and for its lessened numbers. Mr. Powderly was 
re-elected by a small majority, but after a few days sent 
in his resignation. Labor Commissioner Sovereign, of 
Iowa, was elected to succeed him, The Convention ad- 
journed without day, to meet again in conjunction with 
other labor unions in order to bring about the unification 
of the labor organizations of the country. It is stated that 
the American Federation of Labor at its next convention 
will take similar action. 


The annual report of the Consumers’ League of this 


city calls attention to a number of serious evils which are 
in no sense local. The League insists that there is a cer- 
tain standard of hours, wages, and surroundings which a 
humane employer will live up to without coercion, and that 
it is the duty of consumers to patronize firms which live up 
to this standard. As to wages, the standard set by the 
League for this city is a minimum of $6 a week for adult 
workers, and a minimum of $2 a week for cash-girls. As 
to hours, the standard is from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until six in the evening, with three-quarters of an hour 
for lunch, and extra pay in case of extra work. As to 
physical conditions,‘the standard is that the store shall 
have work, lunch, and retiring rooms apart from each 
other, and conform in all respects with the present sani- 
tary laws. The League requires no fee and exacts no 
pledges, but asks all persons who shop in New York to 
become members. Each member is furnished with a list 
of the houses which conform with the League standard. 
We are glad to learn that the list of such houses is grad- 
ually growing, and that, were it not for the requirement that 
all overtime work must be paid for, it would be much larger. 
Upon this last point some concession is contemplated. 
An employee ought to be ready, when there is stress of 
business, to do extra work. Yet, if such overtime is fre- 
quent, it should be kept account of, and, if not paid for in 


cash, should be added to the vacation-time when work is 


light. The League reports that it has ascertained that 
the law requiring seats for the use of women employees 
when not engaged in serving customers is completely 
ignored by some large houses. The head of one great 
house where not one seat could be seen behind a counter 
at which over one hundred women were standing answered 
a letter requesting conformity with the lawas follows: “ In 
reply to your favor of the 6th instant, we can simply say 
_ that no complaint of our employees is unheeded, and we 
endeavor to lighten their burdens in every possible way.” 
It is the duty of consumers to take such matters in hand, 
for the consumers are the ultimate employers of these 
employees. 

It is currently reported that a bill is to be submitted to 
the next session of the Legislature of the State of New 
York providing that any school for the free education of 
youth in primary branches which has been in existence for 
one year, with not less than fifty pupils, shall be entitled to 
receive a share of the public school moneys. It is said 
that petitions are being extensively circulated in favor of 
this bill. This is, of course, in direct conflict with the 
principle recently laid down by Cardinal Gibbons that the 
Church should not receive subsidies from the State, for very 
- few free schools are established except by churches. 
There is only one proper counter-move to this bill. It is a 
vigorous endeavor to incorporate in the new Constitution 
of the State a provision that no public moneys shall ever 
be appropriated by the Legislature to any institution 
under denominational or ecclesiastical control. We should 
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prefer to see the provision made still broader, so as to pro- 
hibit any appropriation of public moneys for any institu- 
tion not under the control of the public. 

We note in this connection a rather extraordinary state- 
ment of facts officially reported to us from Washington 
respecting appropriations for Indian schools. We can 
best give these facts by quoting from the official informa- 
tion received : 

You made inquiry as to whether contracts had been made with dif- 
ferent religious bodies. In reply I would say that for the year 
1893 the Roman Catholics received $375,845; for the current year 
they receive $365,835. The Presbyterians for last year, $30,090; this 
year the same. The Congregational Church, $25,736; this year, 
$8,950. The Episcopal Church last year, $4,860; this year, $7,020. 
The Friends last year, $10,020; this year the same. The Mennonites 
last year, $3,750; this year the same. The Unitarians last year, 
$5,400; this year the same. The Lutherans, $15,120; this year the 
same. Miss Howard last year, $2,500; this year, $3,000. The appro- 
priations for Lincoln and Hampton, of course, being made by Congress, 
are the same. The total of contracts for last year was $533,241; for 
this year, $502,635. . . . I take it that these contracts have been made 
with the superintendents of the various schools, and not directly with 
the religious societies. 


We hope that this does not indicate that while the ecclesi- 
astical bodies officially have refused to receive aid from 
the Government for Indian schools, they are unofficially 
continuing to receive that aid through subordinates. We 
believe that the Roman Catholic Church is the only one 
which has not officially disavowed the connection between 
Church and State involved in the maintenance of what are 
known as contract schools. On this subject we are per- 
mitted to publish -the following letter from Cardinal Gib- 
bons to Mr. Herbert Welsh. We do not believe that the 
unprejudiced reader will think that Cardinal Gibbons suc- 


-ceeds in reconciling the acceptance of public moneys for 


Catholic schools with his previous published declaration 
against the granting of Government subsidies to churches: 


Cardinal’s Residence, 403 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., 
November 14, 1893. 
Mr. Herbert Welsh: 

Dear Sir—Your esteemed favors of November 7 and I! are 
received and your inquiry noted. In reply I would beg to say 
that the point in question constitutes a particular case, and while 
the words of mine to which you refer still hold, the Indian edu- 
cation under the contract system I consider also still necessary. As 
you say, “ it was in its day a necessity and accomplished much good.” 
I do not think the day is yet spent. It does not indicate a permanent 
state or condition; it will not survive the settlement of the Indian 
question. Hence the good which it has accomplished it can still 
accomplish. And therefore I see no reason to discontinue the con- 
tracts which the Government enters into with the religious bodies for 
the education of Indian children. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. CARD. GIBBONS. 


The last issue of “ Employer and Employed,” published 
by the Association for the Promotion of Profit-Sharing, con- 
tains the story of the Leclaire experiment, by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. Dr. Hale visited Leclaire last February. He 
describes the town itself as very attractive. The site, cover- 
ing 125 acres, not far from St. Louis, was purchased in 
1890 by the company manufacturing plumbers’ supplies, 
of which Mr. N. O. Nelson is President. The houses, 
‘‘not uniform in construction, but all pretty and artistic 
in design,” are sold by the corporation outright to the 
workingmen, not simply rented to them. ‘The business 
was started in 1877 by Mr. Nelson in St. Louis. In 
1886 he proposed the profit-sharing innovation. By the 
original plan 6 per cent. of the profits was first set aside as 
interest on the capital invested, then 10 per cent. fora 
reserve fund, and 1o per cent. more for a _ provident 
fund. ‘The remainder was divided by an equal percent- 
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age between capital and labor.” During the seven years 
of the experiment these wages dividends have averaged 
8 percent. They were originally payable in cash,“ to make 
it clear that they meant money,” although the employees 
had the option of taking the dividends in stock, to encour- 
age co-operation. Now these dividends are payable only 
in stock. But when an employee leaves the company it 
buys his stock at par. The separate provident fund has 
been dropped. The employees maintain a co-operative 
store. All purchases must be paid for in cash. ‘ The 
business of this store has steadily grown. It has paid 6 
per cent. interest on the capital, and has returned an aver- 
age of 15 per cent. on the purchases. It is conducted on 
the Rochdale plan of selling at the usual retail prices 
and returning the profit in proportion to the purchases.” 
The experiment seems to stand well the test of the hard 
times. A proposition to take in sail, made by the manage- 
ment to the men last July, was accepted unanimously and 
“with cheers.” The present arrangement is this: “ Until 
the hard times are over, three-fourths of the present rate 
of wages and salaries will be paid in cash, and the 
other one-fourth will be paid at the end of this year 
if there is anything left after allowing 6 per cent. interest 
on capital for that part of the year during which full 
wages have been paid, and 4 1-2 per cent. interest on that 
part of the year in which three-fourths wages have been 
paid, If not made food out of this year’s profit, it will be 
made good out of any future year in which there is a profit 
above simple interest on capital.” 

_Mr. Blount’s report concerning affairs at Hawaii, on 
which was based Secretary Gresham’s now famous letter 
advising the deposition of the Hawaiian Government, has 
been given to the public, though not the affidavits by 
which it is supposed to be sustained. The report adds 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the facts ; it covers 
substantially the same ground préviously covered by Mr. 
Gresham’s letter. It has called forth a reply from Mr. 
Thurston, the Hawaiian Minister, who substamtiates in 
all important particulars the statements of Mx. Stevens 
already given to our readers. An issue of fact is joined 


between them, one side claiming that the revolution which ~ 


dethroned the Queen was the product of a conspiracy in 
which Minister Stevens took part, the other that it was an 


accomplished fact before he landed any United States 


troops. This issue, our readers must remember, has had 
no judicial investigation; for a judicial investigation in- 
volves an impartial tribunal, the examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses, and a hearing of the accused, all 
of which elements are wanting in the so-called investigation 
by Mr. Blount. Meanwhile the people of this country, 
and apparently the people of Hawaii, are left in. entire 
uncertainty as to the plans of the Administration. This 
seems to us a great injustice. Rightly or wrongly, the 
United States has recognized the Government of Hawaii, 
and, by sending a Minister duly accredited thereto, has 
reaffirmed that recognition. For a great power like the 
United States to keep a feeble power like Hawaii in fear 
of attack and overthrow is only less unjust than to subject 
it to such attack. 

In coming to any conclusion on the Hawaiian question, 
our readers must carefully distinguish between the three 
questions involved. First, shall we annex Hawaii, or 
establish a protectorate over her? Secondly, was the rev- 
olution which resulted in the establishment of the Provis- 
ional Government the result of a conspiracy in which the 
representatives of the United States took a part, and was 
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it made successful by the unlawful and illegitimate inter. 
ference of United States forces? Thirdly, ought the 
United States now to interfere and by moral or physi- 
cal force overturn the Provisional Government and rein- 
state the monarchy? Even if we answer the first question 
in the negative, as we are inclined to do, and the second 
question in the affirmative—and for this answer there is as 
yet no adequate evidence—still, it would remain true that 
the United States has no right to interfere with the Gov- 
ernment which it now finds established in Hawaii. One 
unjust interference does not justify another unjust interfer- 
ence. If the Provisional Government were dependent 
upon United States support, it would be the duty of the 
United States to withdraw that support; but it is not the 
duty of one Administration to go back and undertake to 
rectify all the political errors which, in its opinion, have 
been committed by a previous Administration. Finally, 
as we have heretofore pointed out, to interfere with the 
present Government of Hawaii is distinctly an act of war, 
and the President has no constitutional right to involve 
this country in war without the previous approval of Con- 
gress. It is to be hoped that the facts, so far as they are | 
within the knowledge of the President or the Secretary of 
State, will be officially communicated to Congress at an 
early date. | 


M. Dupuy, the French Prime Minister, announced the 
Ministerial programme in the Chamber of Deputies last 
week, and it proved to be, as indicated in these columns, 
progressive in spirit but moderate in policy, and with an 
unmistakable attitude against Socialism. The Ministry, 
said M. Dupuy, will oppose the separation of Church 
and State, because the country has not yet pronounced 
on that question. It will also oppose a return to the sys- 
tem of voting by list, the results obtained from the present 
system of voting by district justifying the latter. It will 
oppose a progressive income tax involving inquisitorial 
oversight, all changes in the educational or military laws, 
and all Socialistic and collectivistic measures which would 
substitute State tyranny for individual liberty. The Prime 
Minister promised bills providing for hygienic reforms, care | 
of abandoned children, the establishment of co-operative 
societies in which laborers shall share in the profits, a 
reform of the alcohol tax, a reorganization of the police so 
as to secure a body which can be trusted to protect the 
public against Anarchists, and a measure for the regulation 
of all dealings with explosives. It is true that the proposed 
hygienic reforms, the care of abandoned children, the es- 
tablishment of co-operative societies, are all in one sense 
Socialistic measures, but they are not measures acceptable 
to French Socialists generally, and the Socialists were 
quite right in interpreting this programme as a frank decla- 
ration of war against them and their policy. M. Jureas, 
the well-known Socialist, who followed the Prime Minister, 
declared that the statements of the latter were not a pro- 
gramme, but a declaration of war against Socialism. The 
result of the debate was the resignation of the Radical 
members of the Ministry, followed immediately by that of 
the Premier. The Ministry has never been a strong one, 
but President Carnot’s policy has been, apparently, to 
break finally with no section, but to secure representation 
of every section in each Ministry. It looks now as if he 
would have to cut loose entirely from Radical support. 
No Ministry has been formed as we go to press. 


The Austrian coalition Ministry, with Count Windisch- 
gratz at its head, is apparently feeling its way, and there 
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are very grave doubts as to its long continuance, so many 
disturbing elements are represented in it, and so delicate 
is the equilibrium which must be kept between the con- 
tending factions. The new Premier is a man of great 
position socially and politically. He is the head of one of 
those historic families the heads of which, in the old times, 
were practically independent sovereigns, and which, hav- 
ing parted with their political power, still retained immense 
wealth and political influence. Prince Windischgratz has 
immense estates in Bohemia, Hungary, Styria, and Wurtem- 
berg, and is not only a nobleman in the Austrian peerage, 


put is also a peer in Wiirtemberg, a magnate in Hungary, © 


anda hereditary member of the Upper House of the Reichs- 

tag. Hewasa student at Bonnand Prague; he has been a 
member of the Bohemian Diet; he is the second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Upper House of the Reichstag, and was Chair- 


man of the Austrian Delegation at its last session. He. 


has the confidence of the German party, and largely of the 
Conservatives, but nothing is expected from him by the 
‘different groups of Extremists. He is quoted as saying 
with regard to electoral reform that a change of the law 
will be effective only if it springs from a necessity felt by 
the people; but he seems to think that such a necessity 
exists, for he has announced that the first measure to be 
presented to the House by the Government will be an 
electoral reform bill enlarging the franchise. 

‘Questions of finance are as prominent in several coun- 
tries on the Continent as in the United States. The new 
German military law involves an additional expenditure of 
about twenty-five millions annually, which must be raised 
by new taxes, amounting, it is said, to an increase of nearly 
sixteen per cent. on the present taxation. The compli- 
cated relations of the several States and the Empire neces- 
sitate a makeshift in the form of rebates to the different 
_ Federal States as compensation for their contribution to 
the general expense of the Government. It is proposed to 
raise this additional twenty-five millions by doubling the 
taxes on shares and bonds in some cases and tripling them 
in others, by heavy taxes on receipts and checks, on 
domestic tobacco, on wine, and on various other com- 
modities and manufactures ; the whole involving a system 
of inspection which even in Germany is regarded as a 
hardship. The desperate condition of Italian finances is 
indicated by the announcement that the Government is 
contemplating the disposal of the State railroads for about 
two hundred millions of dollars. If this sum could be se- 
cured, the floating debt would be cleared off, immediate diffi- 
culties would be met, and the necessity for new taxes, which 
the country is unable to bear, would be obviated. Such a 
measure, however, can only be taken in the last resort, and 
would be a public confession of bankruptcy. In Greece 
there is good hope of the settlement of the disturbed finan- 
ces of the kingdom, which is to take the shape of a new 
issue of bonds in such a form as to command the confi- 
dence of European financiers. There has been, however, 
a political overturning by the election to the presidency of 
the Chamber of a Tricoupist over a Ministerial nominee, 
the result of which will probably be tie formation of a 
Cabinet by M. Tricoupis. The plan proposed, however, 
for the funding of the debt is understood to have the sup- 
port of both M. Tricoupis and M. Delyannis, and is there- 
fore likely to be carried out in spite of Ministerial changes. 

GENERAL News.—An attempt has been made by a 
brother of the Sultan of Morocco to make peace between 
the Riff tribes and the Spanish forces at Melilla; so far, it 
_ seems to be without results, and the Spaniards, who have 
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now nearly twenty thousand soldiers at Melilla, with a 
squadron of war-ships near at hand, intend to prosecute 
the war actively until complete reparation is made by Mo- 
rocco. The latest news from Africa indicates that a 


_desultory warfare is going on between the Arabs and the 


Europeans ; the expedition of Mr. Van den Kerckhoven 
seems to have attacked several Arab settlements of slave- 
hunters and to have confiscated their slaves and ivory; the 
killing of Emin Pasha was one of the acts of retaliation 
for the deeds of this expedition; it is now said that the 
Arabs have banded together, and hope to drive the Euro- 
peans from Central Africa. Jeremiah M. Rusk, ex-Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, died at Viroqua, Wis., on November 
21, at the age of sixty-three. William T. Coleman, per- 
haps the best-known citizen of California, and famous as 
the head of the noted Vigilance Committee of the “ Forty- 
niners,” died at San Francisco on November 22, at the 
age of sixty-nine. Last Saturday was the anniversary 
in New York City of Evacuation Day—upon which day 
one hundred and ten years ago the British forces aban- 
doned New York; the day was observed this year by the 
unveiling of a statue of Nathan Hale, the patriot; the 
principal addresses were made by Major-General O. O. 
Howard and by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who is a 
great-grandnephew of Nathan Hale. Several blocks of 
buildings were destroyed by fire at Springfield, Mass., last 
week; the loss nearly reached $1,000,000. Mr. Wash- 


ington Hesing has been appointed postmaster of Chicago 


by President Cleveland. Twelve thousand persons are 
reported as killed by an earthquake in Kushan, Persia, 


last week. 


Criticism in America 


The books of the season, of which a large number are 
reviewed in The Outlook this week, do not differ materi- 
ally from those of other seasons for the past decade. 
There is as yet no sign of any real creativeness along 
poetic lines in this country; there is apparently very little 
interest in literary criticism, since only three or four men 
publish volumes of criticism; but there is, on the other 
hand, great activity in fiction and in the historical field, 
Perhaps the only permanent addition to American litera- 
ture which this season has given us is the Lowell Corre- 
spondence ; a work which brings out anew the varied opu- 
lence of Mr. Lowell’s nature and the literary quality which 
he possessed in so rare a degree. Most of the books now 
coming from American presses are books of information or 
of entertainment, and as such they are in every way worthy 
and attractive. They add to the resources of life, they 
enlarge its vision and they broaden its sympathies. They 
are thoroughly wholesome, and so long as they are accu- 
rate, trustworthy, and interesting, such books should be 
welcomed. The frequency of their publication will be- 
come disastrous only when we mistake what are essentially 
books of knowledge for books of power. It is a smal] mat- 
ter that any particular age in the life of the people is bar- 
ren of creative activity, for such periods of repose between 
creative epochs must always be expected ; but itis a public 
disaster when standards are lowered and inferior things 
are put in the place of superior things. We can well afford 
to wait for our next great poet, but we cannot afford to 
accept third-rate verse as great poetry. Our ideals are of 
infinitely greater importance than their illustration by 
individuals, and while it is inspiring to live in a time when 
ideals are nobly illustrated, the richness of life does not 
permanently suffer from the occasional lack of that inter- 
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pretation ; it does suffer permanently, however, from any 
loss in the perfection of the ideal. 

From this point of view Mr. Warner’s discussion of the 
function of criticism in the current number of “ Harper’s 
Magazine” is both timely and important. The note of 
provincialism is still heard in this country in our sensitive- 
ness to the criticism of our own writers and in our constant 
temptation to convert all our geese into swans. Patriotism 
does not demand of us that we should accept inferior verse 
as great poetry because it comes from American hands ; 
patriotism demands of us that our general good nature and 
national optimism shall permit no compromise with lower 
standards. We are loyal to ourselves, not when we praise 
things because they are American, but when we insist 
resolutely that the best things shall be done on this conti- 
nent, and that nothing save the best shall receive the high- 
est recognition. Mr. Warner recalls the sensitiveness 
which was shown when Matthew Arnold discussed Emer- 
son as coolly as he would have discussed Socrates. That 
very sensitiveness betrayed some uncertainty of feeling on 
our part. If we had been as sure of Emerson’s place and 
work as we are of the place and work of Socrates or Milton, 
we should have taken the matter with absolute coolness. 
We shrank from the application of an entirely dispassionate 
judgment to a man whom we loved, and whose work is 
one of spiritual and intellectual inheritances. We ought 
to have had more confidence both in the man and his work, 
and we ought to have paid both man and work the tribute 
of that calm faith which welcomes the application of the 
most exacting test. 

The real peril in this country is not dearth of art, but 
the acceptance of inferior standards. We are in danger of 
exalting the average man, and of rejoicing in that medi- 
ocrity which Renan was in the habit of bewailing. The 
essence of Philistinism is self-satisfaction, and self-satis- 
faction always means the acceptance of lower standards ; 
while the essence of progress, enlightenment, and the spirit 
of. art is that kind of dissatisfaction which does not show 
itself in discontent or in idle fault-finding, but in a pas- 
sionate pursuit of the highest excellence. A civilization 
which ends in mediocrity, however much it may minister 
to man’s comfort, will not stand justified before the world ; 
and a political and social system which should put the aver- 
age man‘in the place of the superior man would seriously 
injure the higher interests of humanity. The true Ameri- 
can, therefore, is not he' who closes his eyes to all American 
defects and exploits all American excellencies ; who insists 
that the Old World has nothing to teach us; but he who 
demands from America the very best in life, manners, and 
art, and who will rest satisfied with nothing less than the 
best. This was the real service of Emerson to America. 
Our material prosperity had no illusion for him. He saw 
clearly that it would not count in the real progress of the 
world unless it were supplemented by intellectual and 


spiritual superiority. 


The Italian Situation 


The opening of the eighteenth session of the Italian 
Parliament on Thursday of last week was the occasion of 
one of those violent outbreaks which are not unknown to 
the legislative bodies of the Latin peoples ; and it may 
prove to be a great crisis in the history of Italy. This out- 
break was provoked by the unexpectedly damaging charac- 
ter of the report of the commission appointed to investi- 
gate the bank scandals. The excitement steadily deepened 
as the reading of the report progressed and the name of 
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one public man after another was included in the long con- 
demnation of those who were concerned in one way or 
another with improper use of public funds or improper 
management of bank affairs. Deputies, Ministers, and 
ex-Ministers in great numbers are implicated in the scan- 
dals, among them Premier Giolotti. The latter is charged 
with having used the money of the Banca Romana during 
the last elections. He was also criticised for permitting, 
without protest, the nomination of a nominee for the Senate 
whom he knew to be a defaulter. The list of Deputies 
includes some of the best-known men in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. At the close of the report the storm of indignation 
took the most violent form, and passed entirely beyond the 
control of the presiding officer. The Ministers fairly cow- 
ered under the insolence showered upon them, and left 
the Chamber amid a mob of Deputies howling and cursing 
them, in imminent danger of personal violence. They had 
no choice but to resign ; they are fatally discredited. 

The bank scandal dates back to February of the present 
year. There had been rumors of complications between . 
the banks and certain public men prior to that time, but 
matters came to a focus when the question came up in the 
Chamber of Deputies in February in the form of an inter- 
pellation to the Premier. The Banca Romana, one of the 
best-known financial institutions in Italy, had issued about 
twelve millions of dollars in notes in excess of its legal circu- 
lation. The Italian banks are, in certain respects, depend- 
ent upon the Government, and they are, therefore, con- 
stantly subject to the temptation to placate the party in 
power by extending financial aid and favor to the enter- 
prises backed by the Government, by discounting on favora- 
ble terms the bills of Deputies, and by employing in a pro- 
fessional capacity lawyers who happen to be Deputies and 
who may become Ministers, and paying very unusual rates 
for their services. It was charged in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, at the time when the investigation made public last 
week was ordered, that a number of leading public men 
in different ministries and in the Chamber of Deputies 
had had questionable dealings with the Banca Romana, 
and that various public officials, including the Premier, had 
known the state of affairs in the bank and had concealed it. 
For some time the attempt to secure an investigation was 
defeated by obstacles interposed by the Ministers, but it 
was finally ordered, in response to demands which could not 
be evaded, and it was the reading of the report of the com- 
mittee of investigation that caused the uproar in the 
Chamber last week, and brought about the resignation of 
the Ministry. 

The situation is a very complicated one, and may involve 
consequences of great moment to Europe. The financial 
stress in Italy is very great, the pressure of taxation 
very heavy, the feeling that the country is misgoverned 
very widespread, and discontent universal. Many ob- 
servers have for some time past predicted: a revolu- 
tion in the near future which should dethrone the House 
of Savoy and substitute a Republic. The situation is 
further complicated by the attitude of the Vatican, which 
has very little to hope from the present Government, 
which might gain much by any transfer of power, and 
which would probably sympathize with the establishment 
of a Republic. The difficulty with the present. situation 
for the King lies in the fact that so many of the moderate 
men are discredited by their connection with the scandal, 
and that the Radicals—who, being outside of Government 
circles, are, like the Monarchists in France during the 
recent Panama Canal disclosures, untainted—are the 
enemies of the monarchy. To intrust the Government 
to their hands might be to invite a revolution ;- the Radi- 
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cals are republican at heart, and might use their official 
positions to forward republican interests. Moreover, it 
is whispered that members of the royal family are impli- 
cated in the scandals, and that the King has endeavored to 
shieldthem. If this is true, His purpose would be thwarted 
by a Radical Ministry. Another complication arises from 
the fact that in the event of a change of Government the 
Triple Alliance will be seriously affected, since the Radi- 
cals are, as a rule, friendly to France. The outlook in 
Italy is, for these reasons, very uncertain, and the events 
_ of the next few weeks may effect revolutionary charges. 


The Message of the Higher Criticism 


It appears to us that the advocates of the Higher Criti- 
cism are putting altogether too much emphasis on the fact 
that there are errors in the Bible. No doubt there are 
errors in the Bible; and there is no good reason for the 
assumption that there were none in the long-lost original 
manuscripts. No doubt, also, the claim that the Bible is 
inerrant has. no sanction in any claim that the Bible 
makes for itself. No doubt, furthermore, that this extrav- 
agant and unbiblical claim has created a reaction against 
the Bible, and led many men, in discarding this bibliolatry, 
to discard the Bible at the same time. Nevertheless, it is 
not wise to emphasize the fact that there are errors in the 
Bible. Even strategically it is unwise. A skillful dispu- 
tant never allows his antagonist to select the point of attack 
and defense; he selects it himself. But this is a minor 
matter. If the Higher Criticism has no better word for us 
than that there are errors in a Bible heretofore supposed 
to be inerrant, its message is of so little value that no one 
will give it much heed, or ought to. 

The message of the Higher Criticism is that the Bible 
is an intensely human book; and all the more divine 
because human. It is true that human literature contains 
errors; for “to err is human.” But it is not the error in 
the Bible that is valuable, but the humanity. We have in 
the Bible truths, not presented in abstract forms, but incar- 
nated in living experiences ; not the proposition that God is 
love, but the love of God experienced by human hearts. We 
have in the story of creation, not a revealed and infallibly 
accurate account of the processes of world-building, but the 
experience of an unknown prophet who saw God in his world, 
and, in language of unsurpassed sublimity, enables us to 
see him also, if we do not allow the dust of theological 
controversy to get in our eyes and obscure our vision. We 
have in the Mosaic system of laws, not a perfect ecclesias- 
tical, political, and judicial system, framed in heaven and 
let down upon earth, like the creatures in the sheet which 
Peter saw in his vision, but the product of an inspired 
statesman, with prophetic vision seeing the fundamental 
principles of organized human life, and embodying them in 
institutions which from his day down to our own have been 
constantly undergoing change as changing circumstances 
required. We have in the revelations of prophecy, ever 
growing clearer in the consciousness of successive prophets, 
not an anticipation of all that the Christ brought to light 
with his coming, but the experience of faith and hope and 
love in hearts and lives illumined by this triple light in 
hours of general darkness. We formerly had a book—the 
Higher Criticism brings us men; and we look into their 
eyes, and grasp their hands, and feel the tingle of their 
blood-pulsations in our own heretofore sluggish blood. 
Abraham, Joshua, Samuel, David, Isaiah, are no longer im- 
possible men, shadows thrown upon a screen, painted effigies 
on cathedral windows, haloed with an unreal glory. They are 
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living men; their imperfections of experience and of utter- 
ance, the fact that they saw in part and prophesied in part, 
and perceived all truth as in a mirror, dimly, bring them 
nearer to us, and make their message a revelation to our 
experience because it is a revelation in their own. 

Thus the Higher Criticism is doing for us in our knowl- 
edge of the Bible what the modern lives of Christ have 
done for us in our knowledge of the Christ. They have 
told the story of his human life. They have enabled us 
to see the kind of house he lived in, the dress he wore, 
the synagogues he preached in, the people he ministered 
to, the sick he healed, the civilization in which he lived. 
They have enabled us to see him as the man, the teacher, 
the physician, the reformer, the friend. And this clearer 
portrayal of the human has not obscured the divine, but 
has made it clearer than before. He is no longer God 
and man mysteriously joined together, but God in man, 
the type and prophecy of that day of glory which he came 
to usher in, when God will be in all humanity, filling it 
with himself. So the Higher Criticism helps us to under- 
stand the Bible better, and to love it more, because it pre- 
sents it to us as a human book, and God, not as apart 
from men, speaking through them as a fireman speaks 
through a speaking-trumpet, but in men, speaking through 
them as a teacher speaks through his pupil, or a father 
through his child. This is the message of the Higher 
Criticism: not that there are errors in the Bible, but that 
it is a human book. True, if it is human, there are 
errors in it; but it is the humanity, not merely the errors, 
in the Bible which the Higher Criticism discloses to us. 
And this, its message, brings the Bible nearer, and makes 
its meaning clearer, and makes the divine life experienced 
by its writers, and transmitted through its pages to its 
readers, dearer and more sacred. 


* 


An Inspirational Church 


We have heard a great deal about the Institutional 
Church. It has kindergartens, and working-girls’, clubs, 
and young men ’s clubs, and boys’ clubs, and parlors, and a 
gymnasium, and a reading-room, and perhaps a bowling- 
alley and a billiard-room, to say nothing of a kitchen and 
a monthly party called a “sociable.” It has something 
on hand every night in the week. It educates, it enter- 
tains, it instructs. We believe in the Institutional Church. 

But there is some danger lest the Institutional Church 
shall fail to be also an Inspirational Church; in which 
case it ceases to be a Church at all. A Church is not 
an Academy, it is not a Club, and it certainly is not.a 
Variety Show. Its object is not to teach, nor to entey- 
tain. Its chief object is to inspire. ‘There are theaters 
to amuse; there are clubs and societies and orders to 
entertain; there are schools to teach; there is only the 
Church to inspire. Other institutions minister to the 
body, to the social instincts, to the mind; the Church alone 
ministers to the spirit. If the Church, in its eagerness to 
do other ministry, forgets to minister to the spirit; if, in 
its ambition to afford innocent entertainment, healthful 
society, beneficent instruction, it forgets to afford inspira- 
tion, it forgets its real function and ceases to be a Church 
at all. | | 

The more institutional it is, the more inepinihanal: it 
needs to be. The greater and more complex its body, the 
greater the need of a pulsating life. Nothing can serve:ds 
a substitute for spiritual enthusiasm in the pulpit, in the 
devotional meeting, in the Sunday-school. ° If '!the: heart 
ceases to beat, the corpse may still be beautiful, but it is 
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a corpse; and the heart of the Church is its devotional 
spirit—its faith in God, its hope in God, its love for God. 
The more of the so-called secular work the Church is doing, 
the greater the need of spiritual preaching in the pulpit, 
fullness of life in the prayer-meetings, and the spirit of 
prayer in the homes. That the High Church party should 
be the party in the Church of England most active in char- 
itable and educational work is not incongruous; on the 
contrary, in that fact isa lesson for all Churches. It is not 
ecclesiasticism and philanthropy that God has joined 
together, but piety and philanthropy ; let not man put them 
asunder. We plead with the preacher, the pastor, the 
layman, for an access of spiritual force in the heart of the 
Church—always needed, but never more needed than 


to-day. 
Subordinating Self 


The theme of all the great tragedies is the collision of 
the individual will with some law, necessity, or institution 
higher or stronger than itself. It is the adjustment of the 
individual to institutions, to environment, to the conditions 
of his life, which determines success or failure. The man 
who sees clearly what he can do, and does it with all his 
heart, without waiting for better tools or postponing his 
work for better material, masters the adverse forces of life 
and becomes himself a conquering power. The man, on 
the other hand, who antagonizes the institutions or the 
forces about him, and cares more for the accomplishment 
of his own will than for the carrying out of the large 
designs and wider purposes of society, wrecks himself and 
becomes the victim of those powers which he is not able 
to master; for, in dealing with human life, as with nature, 
mastery comes by yielding. There are conditions, of 
course, which demand the absolute antagonism of the indi- 
vidual will to unrighteous institutions, and which crown an 
apparently defeated life with final victory; but these con- 
ditions do not often occur. The great majority of men 
and women who miss success in life miss it because they 
are not willing to make their will secondary to the good of 
the majority. No man can work in a great business organ- 
ization who has not learned the secret of subordination, 
and who does not care more for the success of the enter- 
prise than for his own personal advancement. No man 
can nobly serve a church who is not willing to set aside 
his own preference and sacrifice his own taste in order 
that the harmony, the strength, and the progress of the 
church may be secured. For individual strength is shown, 
not by antagonism, but by that self-command which sub- 
ordinates the personal feeling to the larger good of the 
larger number. 


Editorial Notes 
We have read Professor Wilson’s tariff bill. . . . If McKinley had made it he 
needn’t be ashamed of his work.— Zhe New York Sun. 
If Mr. Dana made this paragraph, he needs to be ashamed of 
his grammar. 


The Outlook was misled last week in its account of the install- 
ment of Dr. Tuttle at Amherst, in assigning the greeting from 
churches in sister colleges to President Dwight. Ic was given 
by President Carter, of Williams. 


The two yards at which Mr. Nathan Straus furnishes coal at 
cost to the poor of this city were reopened last week. In the 
summer-time milk and ice are sold at cost at the same stations. 
Milk is sold by the glass at the rate of four cents a quart, and 
coal by the scuttle at the rate of $5 a ton. As no one has to 
plead poverty in order to receive these benefits, the self-respect 
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of the beneficiaries is in no way impaired, and the stations are 
extremely popular in the populous neighborhoods they serve. 


It is a great satisfaction to know that the large knowledge of 
Indian affairs and the warm sympathy of ex-Senator Dawes for 
Indians will be set to practical use by his appointment as Com- 
missioner to the five civilized tribes of Indians. 


Those Americans who want to see that old-time pageant, the 
Lord Mayor’s show, will do well to seize the first opportunity of 
going to London when the spectacle is presented, for the English 
metropolis is apparently bent upon destroying what the 
“ Speaker” calls the “ dull saturnalia.” English-speaking peo- 
ples do not show to advantage in spectacles and pageants. 

The European coal strikes have called forth unexampled sym- 
pathy from the public which suffered by them. In London a 
single newspaper, the “ Daily Chronicle,” raised a relief fund of 
$70,000; while in Paris the Municipal Council itself contrib- 
uted $2,000 to aid the strikers at Pas-de-Calais. A few years 
ago metropolitan newspapers participated in strikes only to 
abuse the strikers, while City Councils dreamed of no other 


action than to increase the police force. 


The Philadelphia “ Record ” is urging that registration day shall 
be primary election day, and that citizens when they register shall 
vote for the candidates they indorse for the party nominations. 
The plan is admirable. Popular elections following machine 
nominations are, in large cities, almost as harmless to the corrupt 
private interests as if the public were not consulted at all. The 
“‘ Record’s ” plan, by which the public may make the nominations, 
lessens the amount of machinery instead of increasing it. 

M. Zola is evidently not without a perception of certain quali- 
ties in his work. The newspapers report that some time ago a 
young woman wrote to him asking him whether he would ad- 
vise her to read his own novels, and in reply he made the 
cautious suggestion that if she were unmarried she would best 
consult her parents, and if she were married she would best con- 
sult her husband. A good many people have long been under 
the impression that Zola ought to be read under advice and in 
expurgated editions, but it is a surprise to know that the novelist 
himself thinks so. 


A humorous weekly comments on Mr. W. W. Astor’s recent 
announcement that the advertising columns of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” “would be closed against all quack medicines the in- 
efficacy of which he had become convinced”—curious English, 
by the way, for which we hope Mr. Astor is not responsible. 
The comment is that, as a result, Mr. Astor’s advertising columns 
are crowded with announcements of medicines which he believes 
are #oz frauds, and “ it is calculated that he can make his rates 
as high as the religious weeklies.” If this applies to English 
religious papers, we have nothing to say; if to American, we 
would like to take the opportunity of saying that it is time the 
fact was recognized that the standard of our prominent “ religious 
weeklies ” in this respect is vastly higher than that of the daily 
secular press, and is quite as good as that of the best magazines-— 
usually better. 

A good deal has been said in the newspapers about University 
Extension, and the value of the work it is doing has been very 
widely recognized but very little has been said about a similar 
movement in this city which has attained very large dimensions 
and which makes a new use of the public schools for educa- 
tional purposes. Under the charge of Dr. H. M. Leipziger, a 
course of free lectures to the people of the city is being given 
by the Board of Education in a large number of school-houses 
in different parts of the city. Nearly three hundred lectures are 
given each winter, on a great variety of subjects, including 
science, travel, history, literature, hygiene, by a company of lec- 
turers including some of the foremost men in the city. The 
lectures are given on Monday and Thursday evenings simulta- 
neously. Dr. Leipziger has done a valuable work for popular 
education in this city. 
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The Armour Institute 
By Willis John Abbot 


UK LACED in a quiet and distinctly unfash- 
bpp ye ionable quarter of Chicago, in that 
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R frequenter of the boulevards seldom 
N turns his steps, flanked on one side by 
railway tracks crossing the streets at 
grade and surrounded otherwise by 
cottages and homes and shops of hum- 
ble proportions, there has sprung up 
lately a cluster of trim edifices erected 
by the beneficence of one man and all 
dedicated to the betterment of the people. The Armour 
Institute and the Armour Mission stand on adjacent cor- 
ners. Around them are the long rows of attractive apart- 
ment-houses in which a great part of the endowment fund 
for these institutions is invested. The trim grass-plots 
before these dwellings and the spick-and-span lawns inclosed 
within their central courts ought in themselves to be a 
force for the education of neighboring householders in 
neatness and housekeeping pride. 
The Armour Institute is a college for the people; and 
the word people I use, not in the sense of the many as 
distinguished from the privileged few, but as comprehend- 


Ing region west of State Street whither the 


ing all sorts and conditions of youth. The son of the 


millionaire may, and does, enjoy within its doors the same 
opportunities for education along utilitarian lines as does 
the son of his father’s most poorly paid clerk. In the 
cooking-classes the girl who is fitting herself to earn a live- 
lihood works by the side of others who are learning an 
accomplishment rather than a trade. As the Armour 
Institute is not a charitable institution, the rich are not 
barred from its doors. As it is an attempt to solve the 
social problem, to level up and down both, no deserving 
applicant is turned away from its doors for lack of money. 


Mental equipment and earnestness of purpose are the 


standards by which applicants are judged. Perhaps I can 
hardly illustrate the character of the attendance better than 
by quoting a writer for a local newspaper who reports that 
on entering the machine-shop 
he encountered four pupils 
working together at a forge. 
‘One was the son of one of 
Chicago’s most famous jur- 
ists, a young man who already be 
had the advantages of some | /,, 
ofthe bestthe country affords 
in the way of education. 
Another was a Russian exile. 
A third was the son of a mis- 
sionary who had worked his 
way to Chicago on cattle 
trains. He had not the money 
to pay his fare, but was deter- 
mined to enjoy the advan- 
tages which he had heard 
this school would offer. The 
fourth was a negro whose intelligence had attracted the 
attention of the Michigan Avenue millionaire whose boots 
he had been blacking, and who had been placed in the 
school by his patron.” 

Though this is the first year of the Institute’s existence, 
the applications for admission were far in excess of the 
accommodations available. ‘To secure admission a candi- 
date must be qualified to enter a high school. There are 
now in the Institute classes about seven hundred and fifty 
students, the sexes being nearly equally represented. It 
is asserted, however—though upon how good authority I 
do not know—that Mr. Armour is already perfecting plans 
for the enlargement of the school, so that the experience 
of this fall, when nearly five hundred applicants were 
turned away, may never be repeated. 


Philip D. Armour 


The course of study provided is in the main utilitarian, 
but the side of general culture is not neglected. The 
Institute is not a copy of the Chicago University, but 
neither is it a duplicate of the manual training school. In 
its academic department, students who have completed 
the ordinary grammar-school course in the Chicago public 
schools, or its equivalent, are prepared to enter the tech- 
nical departments of the Ar- 
mour Institute, or the scien- 
tific schools of the foremost 
American universities. 

The scientific and technical 
courses of the Institute are 
classified in departments, each 
with a director and a staff of 
competent instructors. At 
present these departments 
comprise the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering; the 
Department of Electricity and 
Electrical Engineering; the 
Department of Mining Engi- 
neering and Metallurgy; the 
Department of Domestic Arts ; 
the Department of Library President F. W. Gunsaulus 
Science; the Department of 


.Art; the Department of Kindergartens; the Department 


of Commerce. A full course in civil engineering is also 
announced for early organization. 

Equipment for instruction in each of these classes is of 
the very best. For the Mechanical and Engineering depart- 
ments spacious workshops, with improved machinery, tools, 
and testing apparatus, are provided. The Electricity Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair has been a veritable hunting-ground 
for the director of that department, and much of the curi- 
ous apparatus there displayed has been purchased for 
illustrative purposes. For the purposes of the Department 
of Art an arrangement for co-operation with the Chicago 
Art Institute has been made, and students have access to 
its extensive collections and its large library. The School 
of Architecture is at present the practical feature of this 
department. For the purposes of the Department of 
Domestic Arts the whole of the fourth floor of the Armour 
Institute building is reserved. Here are a model kitchen 
and dining-room, sewing, dressmaking, and millinery rooms. 
Cookery in all its branches is taught. There is a special 
course in the use of the chafing-dish, and another in pre- 
paring food for invalids. Millinery is elevated to the posi- 
tion of a fine art, and there are lectures and instruction 


in the use of art fabrics and fine decorative embroidery. 


The Department of Library Science also is one chiefly 
attended by women, and is the only place in the West 
where instruction of this character is given. A library of 
ten thousand volumes, largely gathered by the President of 
the Institute, Dr. Gunsaulus, who is a noted victim of that 
gentle mania for book-hunting, affords facilities for practi- 
cal work in cataloguing. The Department of Commerce, 
as its name implies, offers instruction in the arts of every- 
day business life—shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and the like. In all of these courses thoroughness is in- 
sisted upon, and perfect preparation for practical work in 
the machine-shop, the home, the surveyor’s camp, or the 
office is the end sought. | 
Examination of the list of directors of the various de- 
partments emphasizes the conviction that the organization 
of the teaching staff of the Institute has been ordered by 
an intensely practical mind. : Colleges and schools have 
not been drawn upon for instructors, but the offices, labora- 
tories, and workshops of great industrial corporations have. 
It is the purpose of the Armour Institute to fit young 
men and young women to win success in life, and men 
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and women who have already won success in their own 
lines of effort are chosen.to give instruction. The director 
of the Mining, Engineering, and Metallurgical Department 
was the chemist and metallurgist of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Reading Coal and Iron Company. The 
head of the Electrical Department came from the employ 
of a large electrical supply house. The chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering left the employ of the 
largest machinery house in Chicago, while the principal of 
the Commercial Department was the manager of Mr. 


Armour’s own office, and, it is said, was not yielded up by | 


that gentleman without a humorous but rather rueful pro- 
test. At the head of the Academic Department is 
a gentleman who was at the time of his appointment 
the literary critic and reader for a Chicago publish- 
ing house. Dr. Gunsaulus, the President of the 
Institute, declares that of this gentleman’s literary 
acumen he has the highest opinion, for one of his 
own manuscripts offered for 
publication fell into the crit- 
ic’s hands and was rejected 
with promptitude, for reasons 
which the author now declares 
entirely sufficient. 

At the head of the Faculty 
as its President is the Rev. 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, long 
pastor of the New England 
Congregational Church of 
Chicago, a gifted pulpit orator, 
an author, a man of wide 
reading and cultivation, and 
of unbounded energy. Though 
taken from the pulpit of a de- 
nominational church, the posi- 
tion of Dr. Gunsaulus at the 
head of the Institute does not 
in any wise imply that its 
management is to be sectarian 
in any degree. The liberal 
founder, who is a man of 
somewhat brusque and out- 
spoken habit, is credited with 
having responded to a query 
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demands upon his purse. Mr. Armour’s private benefac- 
tions are said by those who know to be large ; but he is a 
man without ostentation, and the public knows little of his 
charities. In the Armour Mission, however, and its neigh- 
bor, the new Armour Institute, he has reared for himself a 
monument which has already cost $3,000,000. What it 
will be worth to those to whose welfare it is dedicated, and. 
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as to the religious element in 
the Armour Mission: “ Its re- 
ligion will be sixteen ounces to 
the pound, but undenomina- 
tional, and it makes no differ- 
ence to me whether its con- 
verts are baptized in a soup-bowl, a pond, or the river.” 
Of the Institute itself Dr. Gunsaulus says: “ Armour In- 
stitute is avowedly a Christian school, and Christian 
standards of culture will be recognized, but without any 
intrusion of denominational or sectarian bias.”’ 

_ Philip D. Armour, to whose munificent gift of $1,500,000 
the Armour Institute owes its existence, is a notable 
character in Chicago. It is hardly necessary to state that 
he is the head of the great packing-house company which 
bears his name, and which has made Chicago dressed 
_meats marketable in all parts of the world. Born in New 
York State some half a century ago, of New England 
parentage, Mr. Armour manifests to-day many of the 
qualities of the New Englander. He has enriched him- 
self enormously, but his life is as simple now, almost, as in 
the times of his early days of poverty. His house, though 
commodious and comfortable, is not one of the “mag- 
nificent residences ” which the Chicago guide-books point 
out. His industry is unflagging, his hours those of a New 
England farmer. Seven o’clock is, or was until lately, his 
regular hour for reaching his office in the morning, where 
he sits engrossed in business until late in the afternoon. 
No man is more democratic than he. The refuge of a 
private office he scorns. His desk is in the midst of his 
working force, differing from theirs only in being always 
crowned bya bunch of fresh roses—one of his few per- 
sonal luxuries. Here he is always to be seen by callers, 
and his well-known philanthropy brings many who make 
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to the State for which it helps to rear good, true, and use-- 
ful citizens, is not to be expressed in figures. 


| % 
New York’s Wayfarers’ Lodge 


By Jacob A. Riis 


There has just been accomplished in New York a reform: 
for which, simple as it seems, a generation of earnest men 
and women have battled until now in vain; toward the at- 
tainment of which every argument of justice, benevolence, 
humanity, and common sense had lent its weight ; which. 
the Legislature had sanctioned, and reason and experience 
indorsed—all without moving so much as by a single inch 
the stubborn official refusal to listen that blocked the way. 
Even now it has not been moved. It lies there, the dead 
load it has been all along. It was necessary to go around 
it, and the reform was not accomplished, as its advocates. 
hoped it would be, by the official acceptance of the princi- 


ple. But it was accomplished, and that is the main thing.. 
The rest will follow. New York has its Wayfarers’ Lodge 
at last. 


Readers of The Outlook are familiar with the long cam- 
paign, for no small part of it has been fought out in these 
columns. Suffice it to say that New York has long borne 
the reputation of being the chief tramps’ headquarters in 
this country, and with cause. The two things the tramp 
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wants are rum and idleness. The one thing he does not 
want is work. So long as the police stations offer him free 
shelter at night, he can always beg enough, in the hardest 
times, to keep him at the saloon. As for work, there are 
always enough honestly seeking it, who cannot get it, to let 
him out. At the worst, the workhouse has no terrors for 
him. ‘The bark of its name is worse than its bite. Natu- 
rally, New York’s police stations become the great rendez- 
vous of the tramps in the East; and, fit as were the lodg- 
ings offered there for tramps only, everything that came 
within their sphere was dragged down to the tramp level. 
That is their offense. There are homeless persons in New 


York who are not tramps, but, staying here, they were 


bound to become such. The station-house, the only shel- 
ter offered them, showed them the way, fairly forced them 
into it. 

Boston, Philadelphia, other cities so afflicted, saw 
whither it led and switched off. They established Way- 
farers’ Lodges where the tramp was sifted out from the 
decent out-of-work by the test of work. In our city the 
need of some such plan was pointed out nearly forty years 
ago. Successive appeals to the Legislature at last bore 
fruit in a law permitting the city authorities to build an 
experimental Lodge. But it was abarren victory. The 
city authorities refused to avail themselves of the permis- 
sion. ‘The Grand Jury, the Academy of Medicine, the 
Health Board, urged on the reform to no purpose. Last 
winter typhus fever broke out in the station lodging-houses 
and added its appeal; but it remained unheeded. It was 
then that private charity stepped in. The Central Coun. 
cil of the Charity Organization Society built a Lodge and 
stocked a wood-yard. The latter has been in operation 
some time; the former was opened this week. It stands 
in West Twenty-eighth Street, upon the site of the tene- 
ment block that gave the place the name of Poverty Gap 
long since. It is a brick house, four stories high, with a 
basement. The general plan is the same as that of the 
Boston Wayfarers’ Lodge. The homeless out-of-work, 
upon admission, receives a bath, a clean shirt, and is put 
to bed, while his clothes, if troublesome, are roasted over 
night in an oven at a temperature of 250°. ‘The baths 
and the oven are in the basement, the dormitories on the 
upper floors. Iron bedsteads with woven-wire mattresses 
stand upon calked floors between painted walls, where 
the process of house-cleaning can be facilitated by the use 
of a hose and plenty of water, as when a ship is washed 
down. The building is steam-heated. On the main floor 
are the kitchen and the “ restaurant ” where the lodgers are 
fed, night and morning. After breakfast saw and chop- 
ping-block await the lodger in the yard. He is required 
to do a stint of work which will send him forth a free man 
who has earned his keep and kept his self-respect. If he 
wastes no time, he can do it in two hours and have the 
whole day to look for work in. From the station-house 
he went out hungry, compelled to beg his breakfast, and 
carrying seeds of dirt and disease from door to door. 
From the Wayfarers’ Lodge he goes forth clean, decent, 
and safe. If he is a tramp, he will never return.. He has 
been sifted out. The work and the washing settled him. 
So much is gained. 

The Lodge has obtained a permit for a hundred lodgers. 
It may add more, but it will not hold the two hundred its 
_ builders planned for. Others will have to be built and 
will be built, This is the experiment to demonstrate the 
practical utility of the plan, heretofore demonstrated else- 
where. Its success will depend in a large measure upon 
the patronage of the wood-yard. Its output forms the 
only revenue of the establishment, and there is a heavy 
mortgage to provide for. Sixty thousand dollars was the 
sum put into the experiment by those who believed in it. 
The cost of the management will not be great—very much 
less, without a doubt, than if the city were managing it— 
but, still, that also is to be met. | 

At present admission will be by tickets given to decent 
seekers for work, and to stout beggars in lieu of alms. It 
1s expected that these will fill the housethis winter. Then 
the experiment will be extended to the nearest police 
Station, the one on West Thirty-seventh Street. The police 
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will be asked to close their odging-room and send all appli- 
cants to the Lodge. The process of sifting out the tramp 
will then be under way. As it progresses, station after 
station will be shut, and more Wayfarers’ Lodges will have 
to be built. Then, if the police will arrest vagrants who 
reject their hospitality, and up on the Island they will 
make them work, we shall be in a way of solving the tramp 
question in a very simple and effective manner. 

The Wayfarers’ Lodge is not a prison, though its door 
is locked and the yard walled in. It is just the reverse: 
it will block the way to the jail for many who might get 
there but for its timely aid. It stands upon a spot rich in 
memories of the sort for which it is to help atone. 
It was there that young Healey was beaten to death by 
the Alley Gang for the one offense—heinous enough in 
Poverty Gap—of being a decent, hard-working lad who 
tried hard to provide by his labor for his aged parents. 
The same gang half murdered a policeman for venturing 
into its preserves. Then the tenements were torn down 
and a children’s playground opened upon their site. The 
gang disappeared as if by magic. It was no _ longer 
recruited from among the boys of the block. They had 
found something better to do. The transformation of 
Poverty Gap demonstrated that the tramp can be headed 
off in the child. It is the province of the Wayfarers’ 
Lodge to check the manufacture at a later stage, and to 
demonstrate that all men who are homeless and unfortu- 
nate are not therefore tramps, fit only to be treated as such 
by a notion of municipal “charity ” so crude as to be 
almost criminal. 


My Study Fire 
A Neglected Gift 


Sydney Smith undoubtedly said aloud what a great many 
people were saying in an undertone when he called 
Macaulay ‘an instrument of social oppression.” The 
brilliant historian and essayist had notable gifts, and has 
done much for the solace and entertainment of mankind; 
but his memory must have had an appalling aspect for 
those who sat near him at a dinner-table. It was relent- 
lessly accurate, and the boundaries of it seemed to fade 
out in an infinity of miscellaneous information, The 
man who knew his Popes so well that he could repeat 
them backward stood in sore need of the grace of forget- 
fulness to save him from becoming a scourge to his kind. 
The glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner did not hold the 
wedding guest more mercilessly to his gruesome narra- 
tive than does a tyrannical memory bind the weary 
listener to the recital of things it cannot forget. Burton 
analyzed Melancholy with great subtlety and particu- 


larity, but one wonders whether Burton’s companionship | 


would not have induced in another the very thing of 
which he tried to rid himself. Mr. Caxton was a danger- 
ous person in his talking moods, as Pisistratus discovered 
at an early age, and needed to be diverted from themes 
which unlocked the stores of his knowledge. For some 
men hold their information in great masses like the snow 
on the high Alps, and an unwary step will often bring 
down an avalanche. Knowledge is of great moment and 
of lasting interest, but, like money, it must be used with tact 
and skill. A good library has a solid foundation of books 
of reference; but they are subordinate to a superstructure 
of art, grace, vitality, and truth. 

If one had to choose between Macaulay, who never for- 
got anything, and Emerson, who rarely remembered any- 
thing in an exact, literal way, one would fasten upon the 
man ‘of insight, and let the man of memory go his own 
way. In these days the art of memorizing has had great 
attention, but the art of forgetting has no professed 
masters or teachers. It is, nevertheless, one of the most 
important and most charming of the arts ; the art of arts, 
indeed. For the supreme skill of the artist is in his abil- 
ity to forget the non-essentials and to remember the essen- 
tials. The faculty of forgetting gives the mind a true per- 
spective, and shows past events in their just proportions 
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and right relations. The archeological painter forgets 
nothing, and his picture leaves us cold ; the poetic painter 
forgets everything, save the two or three significant things, 
and his picture sets our imagination aflame. There is 
entertainment in old Burton, because the man sometimes 
gets the better of his memory; there is inspiration in 
Emerson, because the man speaks habitually as if all 
things were new-created, and there was nothing to remem- 
ber. The pastis a delightful friend if one can live without 
it, but to the man who lives in it there is no greater tyrant. 
As the world grows older, the power to forget must grow 
with it, or mankind will bend, like Atlas, under a weight 
which will make movement out of the question. That only 
which illumines, enlarges, or cheers men ought to be re- 
membered ; everything else ought to be forgotten. The 
rose in bloom has no need of the calyx whose thorny 
shielding it has outgrown. When the recollection of the 
past stimulates and inspires, it has immense value; when 
its splendors make us content to rest on ancestral achieve- 
ments, it is a sore hindrance. Filial piety holds the 
names of the fathers sacred ; but we are living our lives, 
not theirs, and it is far more important that we should do 
brave and just deeds than that we should remember that 
others have done them. The burning of the Alexandrian 
Library was not without its compensations, and the rate at 
which books are now multiplied may some day compel 
such burnings at stated intervals, for the protection of an 
oppressed race. The books of power are always few and 
precious, and long life is decreed for them by reason of the 
very vitality which gives them their place ; but the books 
of information must be subjected toa principle of selection, 
more and more rigorously applied as the years go by. 
Our posterity must conscientiously forget most of the 
books we have written. | 
For the characteristic of art—the thing that survives— 
is not memory, but insight. Our chief concern is to know 
ourselves, not our forbears; and to master this modern 
world, not the world of Czsar or that of Columbus. The 
great writer speaks out of a personal contact with life, and 
while he may enrich his report by apt and constant refer- 
ence to the things that have been, his authority rests on 
his own clarity of vision and directness of insight. ‘Our 
age,” says Emerson, “is retrospective. It builds the sepul- 
chers of the fathers. It writes biographies, histories, and 
criticism. The foregoing generations beheld God and 
nature face to face; we, through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy our original relation to the universe? 
Why should not we have a. poetry and philosophy of 
insight and not tradition, and a religion by revelation to 
us and not the history of theirs? Embosomed for a 
season in nature, whose floods of life stream around and 
through us, and invite us, by the powers they supply, to 
action proportioned to nature, why should we grope 
among the dry bones of the past, or put the living genera- 
tion into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe? The sun 
shines to-day also, There is more wool and flax in the 
fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. 
Let us demand our own works and laws and worship.” 
Progress is largely conditioned on the ability to forget 
the views and conclusions which which have become 
authoritative. It took nearly a century of adventurous 
sailing and perilous adventure to persuade Europe that 
there was an undiscovered continent between China and 
its own shores ; so possessed was the European mind with 
the consistent blunders of the past about this Western 
hemisphere. In the history of art, what are called the 
classical epochs—the periods of precision, accuracy, and 
conventional restraint—are inspired by memory; but the 
creative moments are moments of forgetfulness. The 
Renaissance was a moment of rediscovery, not of mem- 
ory; the literary movement of this century involved a 
‘determined forgetting of the standards and methods of the 
last century. The age that lives in its memory of other 
times and men is always timid and imitative; the age 
that trusts its own insight is always audacious and crea- 
tive. If we are to be ourselves, we must forget a good 
deal more than we remember. 
There is a real grace of character in forgetting the 
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things that disturb the harmony of life. A keen remem- 
brance of injustice or suffering breeds cynicism ; the power 
to forget that we have been wronged, or that life has 
pressed heavily upon us, develops sweetness, ripeness, and 
harmonious strength. On the threshold of any future life, 
one must pass through a great wave of forgetfulness; it 
were better for us all if heaven were nearer to us by reason 
of the swift oblivion to which we consigned the wrongs we 
‘suffer in this brief burning of the candle of life. 


* 


One of the Problems of a Country 
~Church 


By the Rev. E. A. George 


Is it not a fault of our seminaries, one commonly felt 
though not often discussed, that they do not prepare a 
young man more specifically for that kind of work which is 
generally first open to him? He graduates with glowing 
dreams of the Institutional Church, of Toynbee Hall, 
Andover House, and the People’s Palace, to find himself, 
strangely enough, not in New York with its East Side, nor 
in Boston with its North End, but in a country town. He 
looks about in vain for the destitute and criminal whom he 
would reach. The quiet community may seem almost ex- 
asperatingly respectable. He may open a reading-room, 
but only to find that, as all the young men have comfort- 
able homes well supplied with current literature, such an 
institution is not in demand. He then begins to realize 
that in an ordinary -village the institutional enterprises 
which have stirred his enthusiasm are absurdly out of 
place, and that, if any such work is possible, it must be of 
a kind to which no attention has been directed in his 
preparation. He is on the alert for the cry, ‘‘ Come over 
into Macedonia and help us!” He longs to go over into 
Macedonia and help some one, but he does not know where 
Macedonia is. Yet here are the love and power of Christ 
in many hearts, and in the sequestered village, as well as 
in the crowded city, there must be opportunity for such 
love and power to express themselves in Christlike service. 
The meeting of the Christian Endeavor Society especially 
suggests a potential energy which needs to become kinetic. 
But how is it to be utilized? The devotional is present. 
How shall it express itself in and be stimulated by the 
practical? ‘The devotional meeting, indeed, is like the 
association of the disciples with Christ on the mountain 
and in desert places; but, then, that was only half, for the 
“‘Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile,” was immediately followed by the feeding of the 
five thousand. And where are the five thousand to be 
ministered unto by the village Christian Endeavor Society? 
The power is present. Where is the task? 

The cry for help from one district of Macedonia cer- 
tainly comes into the village with the rattling of wheels. 
The majority of our country towns are centers of trade, 
and the problem states itself thus: Given a center of trade, 
to make it a center of religion ; or, more concretely, Given 
one hundred wagons lined in front of the stores on Satur- 
day afternoon, to bring the same one hundred wagons into 
church sheds on Sunday morning. The solution may be 
one of the very opportunities for applied Christianity for 
which the young minister has been longing. 

There is no problem more strongly suggested by present 
tendencies. The movement towards centralization is not 
confined to the massing of population in cities; it is felt 
also along the country roads, and is materially changing the 
manner of life. The roads themselves are rapidly being 
improved; the road-machine is working in the spring on 
every byway; good roads are reaching out from the vil- 
lages, like arteries from the heart, communicating with out- 
lying districts once remote, carrying to these something of 
the vitality of the center, and making the finger-tips of the 
county tingle with life. Farmers commonly drive from ten 
to twenty miles to trade. The village lecture-course 1s 
patronized by many from remote corners and nooks, who 
thus come for an hour at least into touch with the thought 
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and music of the great world. The town system of schools, 
already introduced into many parts of New England, is an 
interesting evidence of this tendency. Instead of the ten 
or twelve barren district school-houses in a township, a 

central Academy is being substituted. Carriages make 
regular trips from the extremities of the town, picking up 
the children along the way, and carrying them to and from 
school. ‘The children come to the school, while in the old 
system the school went to the children. The academy 
is well ventilated, lighted, and heated. The old school- 
house had its box-stove and meandering stove-pipe. The 
academy has well-equipped, high-salaried teachers. The 
school-house too often was under incompetent instructors. 
The academy is graded in large classes, stimulating a 
healthy rivalry, ambition, and measuring of one’s self with 
others. Many a country school has existed for only three 
_or four pupils, while in more than one instance a teacher 
has sat all day long with one solitary child before her. 

Now, this movement of concentration brings to the vil- 
lage church the most vital suggestion. If the township is 
becoming a tension-wheel, like that of Ferris, the power of 
‘the church should be felt ‘along the radiating spokes to the 
very circumference. Not only should the store, the lecture- 
hall, and the academy attract to the center, but in the total 
centripetal force a large element should be the attractive 
power of Him who is drawing all men unto him. In the 
old Puritan days the families on scattered farms attended 
church regularly. In many districts to-day they do not. 
In one town of 1,500 inhabitants, with a tributary country 
of 3,000, one church has in its parish but twelve farmers. 
This may be an extreme case, but probably there are many 
like it. Districts several miles from a center are liable to 
be non-church-going. On Sunday the horses are tired, the 
men and women are tired, the children must be dressed, 
and then there are the “chores” and the dinner. It re- 
quires a decided effort for a farmer’s family to attend 
church, but this only emphasizes the problem. The slums 
of New England are not confined to Boston. ‘They are in 
part out on the hills. In some cases these places have 
suffered from a progressive degeneration, the most ener- 
getic and ambitious in each generation having left the old 
home for the city. When the city “has the pick” of the 
rural population, the law for the country is too often the 
survival of the unfittest. 

In one village church, among the most regular attend- 
ants, present’ sometimes at the mid-week meeting, are 
three families, one driving in four miles from the north- 
east, the second four miles from the northwest, the third 
four miles from the west. In one of the families are five 
small children, and no one to help at home. Now, if 
these three families could pick up the net at these three 


corners and draw it in as they come in on Sunday, what | 
a draught there would be! Our churches need to box the 


compass. 

It is something, perhaps, simply to state the problem, 
for such statement always suggests the first steps of the 
solution. The “ Lady Evangelists,” the slum sisters of the 
country, are doing much to solve the problem with their 
house-to-house visitation. The school-house meeting, in- 
augurated and conducted by the village Christian Endeavor 
Society, carries out the cordiality and invitation of the 
central church. From a certain society more than ten 
sometimes drive out to forward such a meeting, for in Ver- 
mont there are Christian Endeavor horses. The deacon 
who sells dry goods on Saturday ought to be able to draw 
some of his customers into his pewon Sunday. Especially 
is there need of Christian cordiality on the part of the 
village people toward the farmers. Perhaps it is enough 
simply to state the problem, for, after all, the first problem 
of a country church is to find what its problems are. 
“Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them 
to come in, that my house may be filled.” 


Do not drudge like a galley-slave, nor do business in 
such a laborious manner as if you had a wecuaed to be pitied 
or wondéred at.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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What Shall We Do with the 
Unemployed 


By Wilton Tournier 


As long as we live in a competitive society poverty will 
be the lot of the many, who will have to toil hard to find 
the means to buy the necessaries of life. The working 
classes, being dependent on the capitalist for a chance to 
earn a living, have little freedom, for the supply certainly 
exceeds the demand in the labor market. There are some 
who will question this; indeed, I have heard the Secretary 
of one of the large charitable organizations of New York 
City say that all honest, sober men can find employment ; 
but Mr. George Gunton, editor of the ‘“‘ Social Economist,” 
says, “There has not been a time for more than fou 
hundred years that the supply of labor has not been in 
excess of the demand ;” and Professor John R. Commons, 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Indiana, 
says, “‘In our best of times there are more men to work 
than places towork.” The wage of the unskilled employed 
at the best of times is barely sufficient to provide them 
with the necessaries of life, and a large number are com- 
pelled to work for starvation wages. ‘This is bad enough, 
but when depression takes place the wage-earner is re- 


duced to a deplorable condition. Fluctuations in the labor 


market are constantly plunging thousands into extreme 
poverty. 

_The charitably disposed (and especially those connected 
with societies) often lose sight of the fact that there are 
in our cities mighty armies of employed human beings 
bordering on destitution, owing to precarious employment, 
who, when sickness, bad trade, or unforeseen loss comes, 
oftentimes sink to extreme poverty, never to rise again. 
Some parade our streets seeking work, and many, hav- 
ing lost all hope and self-respect, beg for the means to 
keep body and soul together. What becomes of these 
‘¢ vanquished combatants in the struggle of life’ under exist- 
ing arrangements? Of the respectable poor who will not 
beg, a few die of actual starvation, and many of the ills 
brought about by semi-starvation, while the remainder 
drag out a miserable existence until death releases them 
from their trials. The other class, made up of occasional 
laborers, loafers, and semi-criminals, eke out an existence 
in poorhouses and on the streets of our cities or lanes of 
the country. Is this picture too highly colored? I think 
not. Professor Huxley, speaking of the misery of the 
masses, says: ‘‘ Any one who is acquainted with the state 
of the population of all great industrial centers, whether 
in this | England] or other countries, is aware that amidst 
a large and increasing population there reigns supreme 

. that condition which the French call /a misére, a word 
for which I do not think there is any exact English equiv- 
alent. It is a condition in which the food, warmth, and 
clothing which are necessary for the mere maintenance of 
the functions of the body in their normal state cannot be 
obtained.” 

Duty and self-interest call upon the well-to-do members 
of society to face the problem of the destitute unem- 
ployed ere it is too late. Can nothing be done for the 
mighty army of respectable poor out of work who are 
destitute or bordering on destitution? Is it not possible 
to establish industrial institutions where single and mar- 
ried persons can be employed, and earn at least the means 
to purchase the necessaries of life? Public and private 
poor-relief is not acceptable to the self-respecting poor, 
and many suffer the pangs of hunger rather than seek alms. 
Those who have lost hope, and are consequently weak and 
despondent, easily drift into beggary and degradation. In- 
deed, the number is so large that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies of several cities are up in arms to suppress 
begging and provide labor tests for the tramp element 
of society. In many of our cities lodging-houses are pro- 
vided for tramps, where they receive food and a bed for a 
given quantity of work in a wood-yard. In Washington 
and Boston municipal lodging-houses have been estab- 
lished. Those who seek admission to these houses have, 
ere they receive food and a bed, to saw wood for some 
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hours, take a bath, and have their clothes disinfected. In 
Philadelphia similar houses have been established by the 
Charity Organization Society of that city, and the New 
York City Society has had a wood-yard, as a labor test, 
in connection with its work for some time. Some time 
ago this Society made application to the city authorities to 
erect municipal lodging-houses, only to be refused, and 
the Society, therefore, has taken steps to erect a “ Way- 
farers’ Lodge.” [A description of this Wayfarers’ Lodge 
is given by Mr. Riis in another column.—THE EpirTors. | 

Such places are all very well in their way as labor tests, 
but the few days’ sojourn in them is really of little service 
to the recipient; from three to five days is the limit, and 
when one considers the fact that no money is given him 
(only food and lodging), if he does not succeed in getting 
some work outside he is in exactly the same position on 
leaving as when he entered. These methods for this class 
of the poor are possibly necessary and worthy of aid, but, 
on the principle that prevention is better than cure, it 
would be preferable to take steps to provide the large army 
of self-respecting poor with industrial institutions where, 
when out of work and in distress, they can find temporary 
employment which will give them at least the means to 
keep body and soul together until they can find regular 
and better-paying employment. Evidence is furnished 
that such a scheme is feasible.. General Booth’s London 
industries are pronounced sound and helpful by men who 
have made social economy a study, and it is the opinion of 
such men that it is possible to make like institutions through- 
out the world self-supporting ; but even if not, surely it is 
preferable to make up a loss on the working of the prin- 
ciple than to give alms. Work, not charity, is the crying 
need of the great mass of the people. 

An industrial scheme is in operation in New York City 
for the purpose of raising fallen men. The success of this 
undertaking goes to prove that such schemes for the indus- 
trious poor who have not fallen would be practical. The 
Industrial Christian Alliance was founded over a year ago 
for the purpose of helping men and women to help them- 
selves. To that end the founders commenced operations 
by opening a Home for men. A house having accommo- 
dations for forty men and for workshops was rented, and 
the house filled with m:n anxious to work and to lead better 
lives. All admitted were given to understand that for several 
hours each day they would have to work at broom-making 
or some other industry, and thereby earn their food, lodg- 
ing, and clothes. Notwithstanding the fact that work was 
compulsory, the success of the enterprise is an established 
fact. The number of applicants for work exceeds the 
number that can be accommodated ten times over. It has 
been found necessary to take a larger house, and it is pro- 
posed to buy a farm a short distance from New York City, 
where suitable men can be sent. A broom factory is the 
chief industry at present. A shoemakers’ shop and a 
tailors’ shop have been added recently, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of repairs for the men, and an addressing and mailing 
office for the public. Other industries and a home for 
women will be added during the present year. Men are 
kept in the Home for a time sufficient for them to find 
positions outside. Mr. A. W. Millbury, who is the secre- 
tary of the society, says that the men, as a rule, are 
anxious to work, and prove honest and worthy in every 
respect. 

This Home is almost self-supporting, but the facilities are 
inadequate to meet the demand. The success of the Indus- 
trial Christian Alliance movement shows that there is every 
possibility that industrial shops for the self-respecting 
would prove a success. The problem of the unemployed 
isa serious one. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
the National Labor Bureau, asserts that over a million 
able-bodied men in the United States are in a state of in- 
voluntary idleness. Involuntary idleness drives thousands 
to crime, shame, and self-destruction. To rescue the fallen 
is a praiseworthy object, but it is more of a duty to prevent 
men and women from falling. The self-respecting, indus- 
trious poor in distress have the first claim on the sympathy 
and the pockets of the well-to-do, and the best form of 
charity is that which keeps them from the depths. 
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The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of “‘God’s Fool,” ‘ Joost Avelingh,” ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love,” etc, 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 


CHAPTER XLI. 
‘6 COUSINS ” 


So summer faded into winter, and winter blossomed into 
summer at Deynum, and “the family” went away to the 
Hague before Christmas, and did not return till quite 
late in the spring. Count Hilarius was now an important 
personage in Court circles. Everybody liked him; he was 
so obliging and unpretending, and he had plenty of money, 
“‘And that magnificent place in the country, you know, 
which had fallen into the hands of the younger branch of 
the family, till it came back to the Count through his wife. | 
An extraordinary story. Yes, he is a very great man, is 
van Rexelaer van Deynum.”’ 3 

Margherita went to several balls, and looked splendid 
in her diamonds. She began to like society, pleased with 
her success, once she had picked herself off the sofa and 
admired her figure in the glass. “I shall be ugly soon 
enough,”’ she said. People declared that she had “du 
chic,” and stopped to stare with sudden interest at the 
heiress of the house of * La Jolaise-Farjolle—one of the 
greatest families in Europe! You can see it by the way 
she carries her head.” Nothing is more amazing than the 
ignorance, in these matters, of ‘‘ the few who know.” 

And the Countess even gave a couple of great recep- 
tions, one towards the end of the season, a second-best 
one, in honor of the marriage of the Freule Jane. “ Rol- 
line must do better,” Count Hilarius remarked pointedly 
to his sister-in-law. When-she repeated the words—two 
hours later—to her husband, ‘“‘ He is mad with ambition,” 
said the tranquil judge. 

A week or two after the house at Deynum had been 
definitely shut up, the Baron one morning stole timidly 
into the park. This day he did not get farther than the 
sight of the shuttered windows. ‘Twenty-four hours later 
he was trying to pat one of the deer. It was a mistake. 
His wiser daughter curtly refused to accompany him. 

And their life flowed on smoothly, monotonously, not 
unhappily withal. The Baroness went among her poor 
more diligently than ever; the Baron pottered about in the 
village, surrounded by a halo of pitiful respect. He was 
too gentle-natured to resent the pity. And of evenings 
Father Bulbius would drop in for his game and a glass of 
King’s Wine.” 

‘*The Count has not got ¢Azs,” said Mynheer van Rexe- 
laer, tapping his glass. ‘Hush, mon ami,” interposed the 
Baroness, with a smile. ‘ You are right, my dear,” said the 
Baron. 

Wendela alone found no strength in her heart for recon- 
cilement with life. Perhaps because to her that loss was 
an anticipation which for her parents was only a regret. 
She had resolved, from the first, to remain pitiless to her 
Own sorrow, and they who have the metal to make such a 
resolution seldom lack the grip to maintain it. Between 
her parents and herself it had built up a barrier which she 
hated and resented without the power, or the wish, to re- 
move it. She lived an emotional existence, not outside but 
inside her even life with them, in an inner chamber of 
which her firm hand kept the key. Silent almost to mo- 
roseness, she would occasionally break out into demonstra- 
tive affection towards her mother, but always with a percep- 
tible jerk, as if recalling how much she loved her. To her 
father she was dutiful and reserved, with a conscious check 
on her thoughts of him. For she felt herself, unadmittedly, 
to possess one of those strong-willed yet impulsive charac- 
ters which are habitually rendered wretched by the con- 
sciousness of having spoken—and thought—not at all, or 
too much. A faithful, truthful woman’s nature, strong- 
hearted and clear-brained, one of those women the superfi- 
cial write down “ disagreeable,” because of their straight 
lips and solemn eyes. | : 

Considering all things, she was receiving a fair educa- 
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tion, from the schoolmaster and her mother combined, an 


education which would prove absolutely useless in these 
days of diplomas and examinations, but of such things the 
Baroness knew nothing, excepting that they were a sin 
against Genesis iii. 

One evening, Wendela, looking up from “ Ta douleur, 
Duperrier,” which she was committing to memory, abruptly 
apostrophized her father, in his arm-chair by the fire. 
‘Papa, when I am grown up, shall I be obliged to earn my 
own living?” ‘No, Wendela; girls like you cannot earn 
their own living. What makes you ask?” ‘TI wanted to 
know,” replied Wendela. The Baron smiled contentedly in 


the shade. Wendela, on her parents’ death, would be en- 


titled to the entire capital of ‘‘The Lady’s Dole.” For 
then, at any rate, Strum must rest convinced that there 
would never again be a Baroness Rexelaer. 

If the girl had a pleasure, it was her hidden dream-life, 
towhich she clung, even while conscious of having long 
outgrown it. She still loved to weave brave fancies around 
her Pilgrim Knight—not pretty little fairy idylls, but 
strong, bright tales of chivalry ; wrong redressed and inno- 
cence upheld. Life was dark and thunder-threatened— 
devil-haunted, as her mother said; through it rode her 
Hero of the Closéd Visor, in a trail of light. 

“There is a boy,” she said once to her mother, breaking 


one of the long periods of silence so common between 


them. 

“‘What do you mean, child ?” 

“ At the Castle. There is a boy ?” 

‘Yes, certainly; you know there is.” 

‘“‘T hate him.” 

‘‘Wendela, you are now fifteen. You are too old for 
such childish sayings.”’ 

Wendela bit her lips. 


There was no reason for any one to hate Reinout. Cer- 


tainly the reason could never be envy. He was now . 


sixteen, and the least enviable of youths. 

When first the boredom of Monsieur de Souza’s stories 
settled heavy on his powdered and periwigged young head, 
Reinout had turned right and left, as has been shown, in 
vain hope of escape. The dry books of the. Deynum 
library disgusted him; if he dashed away into the wide 


liberty of the woods and fields, he saw a scornful smile go | 


wreathing his father’s bloodless lips. And as he grew in 
years, he understood more clearly that his bringing-up was 
not like that of other boys. Old people thought him charm- 
ing—a dangerous sign. He told the Countess de Bercy at 
dinner a long story about the late Empress of Russia’s 
strange passion for bananas which were brought over direct 
from the West Indies, and “after her death no one ever 
rescinded the order, and recently the Emperor came on a 
cellar piled up with baskets of rotting fruit.” He kissed 
the Countess’s hand as he bowed her from her chair, and 
he caught the scowl of disgust at his ‘‘ confounded priggish- 
ness” in her student-nephew Ivo’s eyes. | 

“Papa,” said Reinout next morning to his father, “I 
should like to learn about everything, like other boys.” 

‘You can have masters, when we get back to the Hague, 


as you had last winter, René,” replied the Count. ‘ What 


is it you want particularly to learn ?” 

‘‘ All about everything,” burst out Reinout, and then he 
felt what a stupid answer that was for a lad of his age. “I 
mean,” he added hastily, ‘‘ I want to know why things are 
like this, and what is going to change them. And about 
right and wrong, and suffering, and the end of it all.” 

“You will attend a confirmation class in a year or two,” 
said Count Rexelaer, coldly. ‘As for the rest, you are 
rather vague. If you mean political economy, you will have 
enough of that for your diplomatic examination. You will 
find it is all empty.talk.” And Count Rexelaer walked out 
of the room, leaving his son considerably nonplused. 

In sheer despair Reinout precipitately leaped into inde- 
pendent thought at an age when most boys still allow their 
teachers to think for them. He became a source of con- 
stant vexation to M. de Souza. ‘‘ Why,” he said one 


Morning to that estimable “Court Circular,” ‘do the 


villagers live in little houses, and we in a Castle ?” 
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**'You know very well that such is God’s Ordinance,” 
replied the Chevalier, impatiently. 

‘*But all men are equal,” persisted Reinout, mischiev- 
ously. ‘And there seems to be no reason why all men 
should not be gentlemen, too.”’ 

‘All men are not equal, and you know it. That was a 


lie of the French Revolution. But if you mean that money 


has nothing to do with being a gentleman, you are right.” 


‘“‘T like the French Revolution,” retorted René, knowing 


nothing about it. ‘I wish it had succeeded.” 

After this, Monsieur de Souza felt that his mission was 
ended. He continued to live with the family, but, shortly 
before Reinout’s sixteenth birthday, the boy received an- 
other tutor, a very clever scholar, although not a cultured 
one. Reinout preferred Monsieur de Souza, with his old- 
world ideas of honor, yet he could not complain, having 
asked for the change. Besides, he now studied the Dutch 
Constitutional System and Political Economy and Inter- 
national Law, and a number of other sciences, useful and 
ornamental. | | 

Count Rexelaer warmly thanked the Chevalier for the 
complete success of his plan. Undoubtedly it had worked 
well in many ways. Informed in a pleasantly cynical man- 
ner of the littleness of all the world’s greatnesses and the 
insipidity of its pleasures, Reinout never even experienced 
that delightful curiosity of naughtiness which leads so 
many boys astray. He did not want to lift a veil which had 
already been lifted for him with a neat arrangement of dra- 
peries. He had “seen the world.” That is, he had been 
shown, as in a peepshow, one little corner of it, tastefully 
laid out in flower-beds—an Eden whose Adams and Eves 
have long ago lost all that made a Paradise, except, perhaps, 
their naked shamelessness. | 


He did not like the city, at least not that stuccoed part 
of it in which he lived. He was eager to get back to Dey- 
num, and glad of the Count’s permission to start a day or 
two before the others, with his tutor. ‘“ And see the fires 
are lighted,” said Margherita. ‘I feel sure we ought to 
have waited till June.” 

Reinout, immediately on arriving, went out into the full 
beauty of the May afternoon. ‘The place looked glorious, 
he thought, so fresh and green and quiet. He drew a deep 


‘breath of healthful air, air strong with the awakening of 


springtide, amid the rustle of the mighty oaks. ‘Oh, de- 
licious!” he said. , 

The great park lay peaceful around him, in its own ma- 
jestic loneliness. Here and there the sober deer moved 
vaguely behind the trees. A dragon-fly went sailing past, 
and suddenly Reinout felt how spacious God is. Only 
Man is cramped. 

Presently the Chapel came in sight, in its tangle of shel- 
tering ferns. He smiled as he remembered a recent 


difference of opinion between his mother and aunt Elizabeth. 


Mevrouw Rexelaer-Borck had suggested utilizing the little 
spire as a dove-cot; Margherita had objected, strenuously, 
and there had been a scene. 

Reinout stepped off the path and went round by the 
chancel, where a sight met him for which he was certainly not 
prepared. High up, on the broad ledge outside one of the 
arched windows, a tall girl was perched, her feet hanging 
down ungracefully, her face pressed against the glass. Of 
course he recognized her at once, though he had never 
seen her before but from a distance. And she, hearing 
the soft swish of his approaching steps, turned round hast- 


ily, in a whirlwind of long, dark hair, lost her balance, 


gave a cry of impatience, and came downwith arush. He 
ran forward and caught her. 

‘Not hurt, I hope?” he said, steadying himself, and her, 
under the shock. 

‘*You needn’t have stopped me, thank you,” she an- 
swered roughly, and stood panting, not only from the fall. 
‘‘T was coming down,” she said. 

The twinkle which came into his eyes said plainly: ‘Is 
that your usual way of doing it?”’ But that kind of courage- 


ous fib was not one which Reinout, “ splendide mendax,” 


would take exception at. 
If Wendela had a good quality, however, it was straight- 
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forwardness. ‘Of course I lost my hold,” she added, 
hastily. ‘ But that was your fault.” She felt furious with 
him for having caught her dangling there. 

“IT am so sorry,” he said, meekly. ‘I hadn’t an idea. 
Nobody ever comes near-this place, you know.” 

‘They used to come,” she answered, quickly. And 
that didn’t use to be there then.”” She pointed to an ugly 
stain of orange damp. ‘“ But they were our people,” she 
added. ‘It is different.” 

“They are my people, too,” said the youth, smiling. “I 
am Reinout van Rexelaer.” 

She flushed. ‘They are not everybody’s people,” she 
replied, recklessly. She felt very high and mighty, though 


conscious of discovering the very weaknesses she would fain . 


have hid. Being fifteen, and a woman, she was tremulously 
scornful of male children of seventeen. ‘“ I suppose I must 
apologize for intruding,” she said, magnificently, and gath- 
ered her scant skirts about her and departed. 

Reinout asked his father, as soon as that gentleman 
arrived, to have the Chapel cleaned. | 

“Why not?” said the Count, who always said ‘“ Why 
not ?”’ when careless what he said. 

A month or two later the young fellow met his ungra- 
cious ‘‘cousin” again. He was riding down a quiet lane in 
the full white flame of a July noon. ‘The dusty trees and 
half-hid wayside-flowers slept, still but dreamy, beneath the 
blazing splendors of the sky. Reinout’s horse heaved its 
moist and fragrant flanks to the creak of the saddle, in all 
the deliciously strong reserve of a walking-pace. Reinout 
himself was moodily thinking of nothing, and he came 
upon Wendela where she dozed against a hawthorn-hedge, 
a book and a basket of wild roses in her lap. 

She stopped him with a gesture, as he took off his cap. 
She had been dreaming of her dear “‘ Knight Pilgrim,” and» 
she looked up—out of the dullness of her daily life, at this 
courtly cavalier with the checked knickerbockers and olive 
cheeks. ‘Thank you,” she said, “‘about the Chapel.” She 
blushed, and suddenly he saw that she was charming. 

“‘Oh, my father ordered that to be done,” he answered. 

‘‘No, it was you,” insisted Wendela. “When Papa 
came home and told Mamma, I knew it was you.” She 
hesitated. ‘‘I want you to do me one more favor. You 
couldn’t let me into the Chapel, I suppose, just once?” 
His answer did not follow immediately, and, as the seconds 
slowly fell upon her waiting heart, she turned and fled. In 
a moment he had caught her up. “ Freule, Freule,” he 
cried, piteously, are losing all your flowers!” She 
stood still, gasping, in the broiling July sun. ‘Of course 
you can go tothe Chapel,” he added. ‘I will ask my father 
for the key.” 

“ Pooh!” she said, so vigorously that his horse shied. 
She lifted her firm eyes to his, and suddenly he saw that 
she was also beautiful. “ Nobody must know that I asked 
you,” she continued. “I want to go in the dead of night. 
Just once.” 

“Nonsense! And the watchman ?” 

“I knew the watchman’s hours, before ever you had 
heard of him,” she retorted. “Do you think / am afraid 
of the night in Deynum ?” | 

‘‘Freule,” he made answer, “I shall be outside the 
Chapel to-night, at twelve o’clock, with the key. At the 
risk of my life I shall abstract it from my father’s desk ! 
Till then the Holy Saints have you in their keeping; fair 
maiden, good-day.”’ 

She thought he was laughing at her religion, but what 
can you expect of a Gueux? With nervous hand she drew 
a little book from under her tumbled flowers. ‘Take this,’’ 
she said. ‘ Don’t tell anybody I had it. The schoolmaster 
gave it me a year ago.” | 

‘“‘ But why should I take it ?” 

‘‘ Because it’s the dearest thing I have. There!” And, 
dropping the book on his knee, she left him. This time 
he did not follow her. 

“Rather a disagreeable child,” he thought, as he sat 
looking after her retreating figure, twisted in the saddle, 
her book in his careless hand. 


Said she to herself on her way homeward: “ We are 
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quits. I’ve paid him, for what I wanted most, with the 
dearest thing I had. I hate him. And, as Papa says, pay 
your enemy, however you may treat your friend. Mamma 
doesn’t know; she hates nobody. As if it were right to 
love thieves.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE DAWN OF THE HIGHER LIFE 


Reinout, walking his horse in the blazing sunshine, 
peeped curiously into the cheaply bound little volume 
which was her “dearest thing on earth.” : 

‘Verses !” he said with ready scorn. ‘ All women are 
alike.” | 

He knew enough about verses. Sometimes he read the 
books his mother brought him, and sometimes he praised 
them unread. ‘ Always say ‘ Yes’ to a woman,” the Cheva- 
lier was wont to remark, “ if you feel it would hurt her to 
hear you say ‘ No.’” 

“OQ mon ame. 

“O ma flamme. 

“O que je t’aime. 
That is poetry. 

“ Toujours du méme.” 


‘* None of my talent has descended to my child,” sighed 
Margherita. ‘And yet I feel sure he will be some sort of 


a genius. Perhaps a Prime Minister.” ‘A what?” asked — 


the Count, and walked away to dissemble his laughter. 
He rejoiced, however, to think that his wife had come 
round to his view, whatever her road. 7 

‘Well, she begins young with her love-ditties,” thought 
Reinout, but, nevertheless, on his return, he settled him- 
self in a window-seat with the book. It was a Belgian 
edition of Victor Hugo’s “‘ Les Voix Intérieures.”’ 


He glanced at the first page. The opening words 


struck him. 
This age is great and strong... 


The quietly impressive words, so unlike much of Victor 
Hugo’s later redundancy, sank slowly into the soul. Here 
was a gospel of the time, which met him half-way on his 
haphazard path. “Are you looking for me?” it said. 
am here.” 

When he had finished, he turned back and began again. 
He had never read other poetry before than love-songs and 
bouts-rimés. 

And then he plunged headlong into the piece which fol- 
lows, that magnificent poem on the death of the exiled 
Charles X. Here the novice soon floundered out of his 
depth, but he still held on, borne irresistibly forward by the 


rush of the rhythm, as all must understand who appreciate 


the sublimest of spouters. It is impossible to stop; the 
very bewilderment of the reader twists him helplessly on- 
wards amid those whirlpools of eloquence. And in all the 
Titan’s endless volumes Reinout could not have lighted on 
a poem more calculated to impress him than this one. 
Aristocrat as he must ever remain in all the prejudices of 
his bringing-up, lover as he had been destined to become, 
from childhood, of that lowly human greatness which your 
mere aristocrat ignores, this song of tenderest reconciliation 
struck chords within his being of whose existence his incom- 
pleteness had never been aware. And when he reached, 
with palpitating heart and eager breath, the great finale: 


O Poesy, to heaven on frighted wing thou fliest! 
he started to his feet, and stood staring before him, into a 


new gulf yawning ahead—or was it a visionary ladder, 
whose top is hid in heaven? A world of illusion, Idea— 


the soul-world of beautiful hopes and fancies—the world 


in which all men are brothers, great and strong and 
greatly worthy—a world at which the cynic laughs, with 
tears for laughter—at last he beheld it; uplifted, on the 
pinions of his ignorance, into cloudland—and beyond that 
—tothe sun! He will never forget that moment, although 
to this day he cannot tell you, in intelligible prose, what took 
place in his soul. Oh, the sweetness of it! The sadness 
of it! The beautiful, sorrowful hope! He did not know 
what he was saying, as he stumbled on through a wilder- 
ness of magnificent words. But gradually a single thought 
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stood out clear among all this confusion of greatnesses : 
the majesty—not of your highnesses and excellencies and 
eminences—but of the naked Soul of man. He had been 
yearning: for it, searching for it, unwittingly; at last he 
could grasp it, and read the riddle of life. 

All that afternoon he hurried upwards, a breathless ex- 
plorer on Alpine heights. Like an Indian Prince from 
his father’s palace, he had escaped out of the gilded cage 
where the neat canaries warbled, away into the regions of 
the angels’ song, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will among men. 
Hallelujah!” His soul was drunken with poesy. Hetore 
off the kid glove from his heart. 

He was utterly unreasonable and nonsensical, full of 
claptrap and tall-talk and foolishness. Yes, thank God ; 
he was all that at last. 

[To be continued] 


The Spectator 


Walking along that quasi-gay thoroughfare the Bowery the 
other morning, the Spectator had his attention’arrested by a row 
of tramps. Not that the tramp is unknown on the Bowery; 
some very picturesque specimens of his kind can be seen there 
from time to time. But your genuine tramp is usually seen 
alone on city streets; he shuns companionship, perhaps fearing 
to attract undue attention, and perhaps desiring undisputed 
possession of any booty that fortune may bring. Here, how- 
ever, was the unusual spectacle of a line of tramps. Follow- 
ing the line around the corner, the Spectator was astonished 
to see that it extended for a full block along one of the 
East Side streets. Here, stretching along the curb in close 
array, was a collection of the American sansculottes of 1893 that 
was -well worth studying. Not all were-ragged; indeed, the 
thoroughly confirmed vagrant, in all his looped and windowed 
picturesqueness, was an exception. It was, rather, an unusually 
threadbare crowd of “ out-of-works ;” seedy, intemperate fellows, 
with weak faces and ill-nurtured bodies, many of them shivering 
in the bracing autumn air in which well-nourished humanity was 
rejoicing. It was just such a crowd as one might expect to see 
turn out of the cheap Bowery lodging-houses. _I/I-clad, ill-kempt, 
dull and disheartened, what were these men and boys doing 
here ? 

A block’s walk along the side street disclosed the object for 
which they were gathered. The line ended at a store in front 
of which appeared a huge sign, “‘ Free Bread Distributed Here 
from 9 to 12.” Another piece of journalistic “ enterprise”! <A 
New York daily paper was thus combining philanthropy and 
thrift—doing its alms with its left hand and letting the world 
know about it with its right. The head of the line was held by 
a miserly looking Polish Jew, carrying on his arm a basket; he 
had been waiting, a near-by storekeeper said, for two hours to 
get his loaf of bread. A number of boys were endeavoring to 
crowd this old man out of his place, and they howled with de- 


light over his angry objurgations and gestures, while the big 


policeman stationed in front of the building gazed carelessly 
around, with the stately indifference of a salaried official in the 
presence of acrowd of paupers. Presently the door opened, and 
a wild rush for the free bread took place, several lines being 
formed besides the legitimate one. In another minute the men 
began shooting out of a side door, each with a loaf of bread in 


his hand. The loaf was a small, well-browned one, a cross © 


between the long French loaf and what is known in waiters’ 
slang as “a stick o’ Dutch.” Most of the men at once stuck 
the loaf under their tightly buttoned coats, and, with hands in 
pockets, sought to lose themselves in the curious crowd of 
gazers, thus giving evidence of their desire to escape the impli- 
cation of pauperism. A few of the more hardened, however, 
immediately began to eat their loaf on the street, tearing off 
great hunks with their teeth and greedily swallowing them. 
The watching crowd was evidently not very sympathetic. As 
the line pressed steadily forward, keeping close together in order 
to prevent stragglers from crowding in, the wit who is always 
to be found in such crowds of onlookers, waiting to crystal- 
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lize the common thought, broke out with: “They’ve got the 
Sing Sing lock-step! Only, that crowd ain’t respectable enough 
for Sing Sing!” And as the Spectator remembered the plump, 
hearty appearance of the lawbreakers whom he had once seen 
marching out to their plain but wholesome dinner in the State’s 
prison, he was forced to recognize the aptness of the man’s 
remark. True it is that the convicts in our prisons are better 
fed, lodged, and clothed than are these poor prisoners of poverty 
in our great centers of civilization ! ‘ 

On another morning the Spectator saw a still longer line of 
women waiting at the same place for this journalistic largess. 
At half-past eight many hundreds of women and children were 
patiently waiting for the opening of the door. These were dis- 
tinctly of a better class than the men—being women, and looking 
for doles of bread, they must necessarily be above the strata of the 
weakest or most depraved of their sex. They were of all ages, 
the slatternly looking, stolid, middle-aged married woman being 
the predominant type. Numerous gray-haired beldames of the 
kind who make boarding-house life a theme for the comic papers 
were to be seen, with market-basket on arm and grim, set ex- 
pression on the seamed and sallow face. A plentiful sprinkling 
of little girls appeared here and there along the line. Head- 
covering was almost nowhere to be seen—no woman or girl 
on the East Side wears hat or bonnet except on state occasions— 
but every one was provided with that more useful article, the 
apron. And it was the apron that served for market-basket 
with the majority. As soon as the distribution begins, the women 
come scurrying out, each with two loaves of bread, which they 
deftly tuck into the all-embracing apron after catching up its 
ends so as to forma bag. There are a good many “ repeaters.” 
Two little girls come out and sit down on the curbstone near the 
Spectator. After some trouble, they get their four loaves of 
bread stowed away in one apron, and then one of them starts 
down to the end of the line to get another supply. Little attempt 
is made to prevent “repeating.” The women look alike and 
dress alike, to the masculine observer, and they are rushed 
through at such speed that identification must be impossible. 
The Spectator learned that the sales of bread by bakers in the 
vicinity had greatly fallen off since the free bread distribution 
had begun. 

The wisdom of such ways of dealing with indigence is more 

than doubtful. Of course many hungry mouths are filled, and 


’ perhaps some really worthy men and women are tided over the 


shoals of destitution in this way. But man cannot live on bread 
alone. He must have self-respect, too, to make life worth living. 
And he cannot long eat the bread of charity and retain self- 
respect. This is a lesson which all enlightened philanthropists 
have learned, but which the busy, prosperous, well-to-do man of 
affairs finds it very difficult to learn. It is so easy to put one’s 
hand in one’s pocket and relieve present distress. It is so diffi- 
cult to devise a method of letting the distress effectually help 
itself. If the “great American newspaper ” had used its brains 
in providing some great workshop where the “ out-of-works ” could 
have earned their bread by making articles which the paper, with 
its immense advertising facilities, could have readily sold, or if it 
had established a model lodging-house where the unfortunate 
could give an equivalent of some kind in exchange for sleep and 
breakfast, or even if it had made its beneficiaries sweep a square 
yard of New York’s dirty streets in pay for their loaf of bread, 
it might deserve the thanks of the community for its “ enter- 
prise.” But that would not have been so good an advertisement 
as this one of “ free bread for the asking”? Perhapsnot. But 
the Spectator has never seen so striking an advertisement as the 
one which that paper might have secured by having its thousand 
“ out-of-works ” parade for an hour through the streets after a 
brass band and a banner inscribed—‘“ We pay for a square meal 
in these hard times by doing a little honest advertising for a truly 
progressive newspaper.” And yet the agony of hunger! One’s 
own hunger, one’s wife’s hunger, one’s child’s hunger! There 
is more of that hunger in New York to-day than is dreamed of 
by most of us. Even untrained and stumbling sympathy is 
better than no sympathy at all. 


he 
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The Religious World 


A meeting called by a large number 

The Seana of distinguished pastors and Christian 
Sunday-School Lessons ors of various denominations, and 
from different parts of the country, for the purpose of extending 
the Bible Study Union, was held in the Collegiate Reformed 
Church, Forty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, on the afternoon 
and evening of November 23. As the result of the afternoon 
meeting, an organization was effected, of which the Rev. D. H. 
Greer, D.D., rector of St. Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York, is the President. A full list of officers and 
lesson committee were also chosen. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, at which the Rev. George H. McGrew, D.D., 
presided, and which was addressed by the new President, 
Dr. Greer; Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair; Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, of Cambridge, and Professor Burnham, of 
Hamilton, N. Y. All the speakers highly commended the In- 
ductive System of Lessons, and Dr. Greer did not hesitate to say 
that he considered it by far the best system that had ever come 
to his knowledge, and the only one that had ever satisfied him. 
The only objection which he had ever heard made to it was that 
it made the pupils work. The effect of this new system of 
Bible lessons is already seen in the lessons of the International 


Committee for the ensuing year. There is surely room for both .- 


series of lessons, and probably each will be better for the com- 
petition of the other. Most who have used the Blakeslee Les- 
sons are enthusiastic in their favor. Doubtless it will not be 
long before still more improvements in the International Lessons 
will be introduced, and the churches and Sunday-schools will be 
the gainers. 


Andover Theological Seminary has 
Death of Professor Pease met with another great loss. Only 

recently Professor W. J. Tucker re- 
signed the chair of Sacred Rhetoric to accept the presidency 
of Dartmouth College. The Rev. Theodore C. Pease was chosen 
as his successor. Mr. Pease was well known in the vicinity of 
Boston—a man of about forty years of age, a finished scholar, a 
fine preacher, an earnest, noble, and most lovable man. Only a 
few weeks ago he was installed in his position. Very soon after 
he was taken ill, and now we have the sad news of his death. 
He was peculiarly fitted for the work which he had undertaken, 
and looked forward to it with great enthusiasm. There was 
every reason to expect that he would have proved a worthy suc- 
cessor of the eminent men who have occupied that chair in An- 
dover Seminary. But he was not to realize his desire. Cut 
down in the prime of his powers, he has left behind him a pecul- 
iarly fragrant and beautiful memory in the church at Malden 
which he served so long, and in the churches of New England 
in which he was so well known. It will not be an easy task to 
fill his place in Andover Seminary. 


The Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., 

Dr. Shields on Reunion Professor in Princeton College, is a 
| stanch and loyal Presbyterian and an 
uncompromising Calvinist. He is, however, more than this, 
being a most enthusiastic believer in organic/Church unity. 
Some time since he prepared a paper on the rales ves Bose of 
“The Reunion of Christendom,” with especial reference to the 
Historic Episcopate. It will be remembered that the Bishops of 
the American Episcopal Church and of the Anglican Church 
have united in putting forth suggestions looking toward Church 
union on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ and 
Nicene creeds, the two Sacraments, and the Historic Episcopate. 
There is no difference of opinion concerning the first three of 
these propositions, consequently Dr. Shields devoted himself 
chiefly to the last of the four. This paper having come to the 
knowledge of a company of ministers in New York, a committee, 
consisting of Drs. W. R. Huntington, of Grace Church, Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of the Second Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, 
George Dana Boardman, of the First Baptist Church, Philadel- 
phia, and Amory H. Bradford, of the First Congregational 
Church, Montclair, were appointed to arrange for a meeting 
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in New York at which Dr. Shields’s paper should be read. 
The meeting was held in Hardman Hall on the afternoon 
of November 23. To the meeting were invited representatives 


of all denominations, Catholics and Protestants, and all schools 


of both. The chair was taken by the Hon. Seth Low, President 
of Columbia College. The paper of Dr. Shields is most inter- 
esting, and the ablest contribution to the subject which we have 
ever heard. He maintains that the Historic Episcopate is some- 
thing entirely independent of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and would continue if that Church should cease to exist, and that 
only as the Episcopate is realized is organic Church unity possi- 
ble. He believes that with it should be combined the independ- 
ence of the local church, for which Congregationalists contend,. 
the presbyterial organization of the Presbyterians, while above 
all, and the symbol of world-wide unity and of the continuity of 
the Church, should be the Episcopate. The meeting in Hard- 
man Hall was prophetic. There are not wanting multitudes of 
people who tell us that organic unity is impossible; this meeting 
indicated that, whether possible or not, many are longing for it ; 
and, as Dr. Shields ably showed, it cannot be realized on the 
basis of doctrine or of ritual, but it may on something more in- 
clusive than either. We hope that he may be invited to read 
this paper elsewhere. Whether men agree with it or not, they 
cannot fail to be impressed by its ability and candor. 


The Rev. W. C. Bitting has recently 
Baptists in New York read a paper before the Southern New: 

York Baptist Association from which 
we cull facts that will be interesting and instructive for those ~ 
who are not familiar with the Baptist churches in New York City.. 
The number is 44, of which 5 are colored. Of the white 
churches 32 are native, 5 German, 1 Swedish, and 1 Welsh. 
Thirty-five of the white churches contain 11,383 church mem- 
bers, of the total of 12,448 white church members in 1892;-24 
of these 35 churches report 1,429 members living outside the 
city, or about one-seventh of their roll strength. The total gain 
in membership of the 39 churches of the Association is 1,319,. 
and the total loss 1,362, making a net loss of 43. ‘ This is the 
more striking in the light of the fact that the 13 white churches. 
of the Association outside the city had a net increase of 243. 
It is fair to state that the churches this year (1893) report a gain 
of 476.” A study of the dismissals shows that most of the re- 
movals are to suburban churches, which are built up at the 
expense of the city churches. Members of the suburban 
churches aré not moving toward the city churches, but from one 
suburban church to another. Further facts are given, the results. 
of which are thus summarized: “ The current is away from, not. 
only the down-town churches, but the city as a whole.” Twelve 
churches report that they are weaker financially than one year 
ago. From 29 churches the count of the audiences Sunday 
morning and evening was secured. These churches have 8,113 
members, but 4,686 was the total average attendance by count 
in the morning, and 6,255 in the evening. The average mem- 
bership of these churches is 280; the average morning congre- 
gation 160, and evening 215. In only five churches is the 
average attendance as large as the membership. With three 
exceptions, the attendance in every one of the churches is larger 
in the evening than in the morning. From this fact it is evident 
that with the Baptists there is no problem about the second service, 
but rather as to the morning one. Dr. Bitting’s final suggestion 
is: “ More workers. It is absurd to think that one pastor of 
most of these churches can do all that is needed. For one to 
attempt it is suicidal. Enlarge the number of workers, and 
results will be better.” 


A most interesting Conference to 
consider the spiritual and social 
3 needs of that great city has re- 
cently been held at the Mansion House in London. It was 
convened under the auspices of the London Nonconformist 
Council, which, as the name indicates, includes representatives. 
of the various Christian churches other than the Established and 
Roman Catholic. The President of the meeting was Mr. Percy 
W. Bunting, the editor of the “ Contemporary Review.” Among 
those present were many of the most eminent Nonconformists 
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of London. The Secretary of this Council is the Rev. John 
Matthews, and he presented an exhaustive report on the Re- 
ligious and Social Condition of London. From that it is seen 
that the population of the city during the last decade has in- 
creased 866,671. The religious accommodation for that number 
ought, on the lowest computation, to provide for 544,000; the 
actual supply by all the churches provides for only 206,000. 
On the other hand, there is no perceptible diminution of public- 
houses. In the metropolitan police area the number of such 
houses is 14,100; the average for London is one licensed house 
for every 390 people. In considering the gravity of the outlook 
and what may be done to improve the condition, certain sug- 
gestions were made, the most important of which was more co- 
operation on the part of the churches. The first work of the 
associated churches should be a thorough house-to-house visita- 
tion of the people, in order that the churches and people may be 
brought into closer touch, and the needs and miseries of the 
people be discovered. After the presentation of this report four 
resolutions were adopted. We think they are important enough 
tobe quoted in full. They are as follows: 

That the London Nonconformist Council, having had the religious and social 
welfare of London under earnest consideration, deems it to be its duty by 
special resolution to call the serious attention of the Free Churches to the in- 
difference of the masses of the people in London to the claims and work of the 
churches; the grave disparity between the increasing population of the metrop- 
olis and the religious provision made for them; and urges the adoption of such 
measures as shall bring the people and the churches into closer sympathy, and 
so lead to the winning of London for Christ. 

That while the larger cities and towns of the United Kingdom have never 
lost touch of the working classes, and some of them have recently taken up 
united forward work and house-to-house visitation with very beneficial results, 
especially for the young, this assembly regrets that London, as a whole, remains 
behindhand in this important work. Deeply convinced of the value of house- 
to-house visitation of the people by united associations of Christian workers as 
the basis of successful evangelistic effort, this Assembly calls upon the Evangel- 
ical Free Churches to join in concerted action, to hold united special services, 
to carry out such united visitation,.and to bring the whole strength of the 
churches to bear upon the needs of the metropolis. 

_That this assembly, impressed by the evils arising to all classes, but espe- 
cially to young persons, from the prevalent practices of gambling, betting, intem- 
perance, and social impurity, calls upon the authorities to put more fully into 
force the laws against these evils, and urges the adoption of such measures as 
shall remove from the streets of London the abounding temptations to social 
vice that now infest them. This assembly strongly recommends the extension 
of evening recreative and continuation schools, and trusts that earnest efforts 
will be put forth to gather the young people from the dangers of the streets at 
= into institutions that will prepare them for the duties of home and citizen- 
ship. 

This assembly expresses its extreme satisfaction that the Local Government 
Board, the London County Council, and other bodies are taking steps to cope 
with the present and anticipated distress among the wage-earning classes in 
London during the coming winter, and to provide occupation for laborers unem- 
ployed. The assembly condemns the continuance of sweating practices in cer- 
tain branches of industry, and emphatically affirms that the housing of 750,000 
people in London, 300,000 of whom are children, in single-room tenements, is a 
discredit to a Christian civilization, and ought speedily to be remedied. 


The Rev. T. B. Stephenson, D.D., 

Practical Suggestions the eminent Wesleyan minister, took 
an optimistic view of this situation, as 

did all the other speakers, while all recognized the gravity of the 
problem. Dr. Stephenson declared that if the Methodists did 
their part in London they would have to build at once two hun- 
dred places of worship, each to accommodate one thousand per- 
sons. The Rev. W. J. Dawson, Congregationalist, declared that 
Christianity in London was not “ played out,” but only certain 
phases of it; that the workingman was not hostile to Christianity ; 
and that if he were going to organize a mission for the most outcast 
part of London he would go to Belgravia. Dr. Joseph Parker 
also made a telling speech, emphasizing what is being already 
done, and advocating the suppression of public-houses (which is 
the English term for saloons) as the only way in which any 
great impression can be made on the misery and poverty of 
London. He declared that the churches ought, if necessary, to 
buy out the public-houses, and that the wonder is that men in 
London are as good as they are. He also advocated a much 
larger use of the public press by the churches. Dr. Pentecost 
argued in favor of more evangelistic preaching, while Dr. 
Charles Leach spoke of the difficulty of inducing multitudes to 
come to the churches when they are receiving improper wages 
aud are herded together in one-room tenements where the com- 
mon decencies of life are impossiblé. The facts in Dr. Leach’s 
resolution are absolutely appalling. Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand people in London, of whom 300,000 are children, are 
living in the single-room tenements. Such conditions make 
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morality and decency an impossibility. We believe that meet- 
ings like this conference at the Mansion House should be held 
in every community, and especially in every large city. Among 
Christian workers there is too much work which fails because 
there is no clear idea of what needs to be done. Prayer-meet- 
ings which have become in many places a burden and a bore 
would possess thrilling interest if such topics as these were occa- 
sionally introduced. 

One of the most interesting religious pub- 
lications which comes to our table is “ The 
Conqueror,” which is published monthly 
by the Salvation Army. The principal article in the November 
number is by Major Musa Bhai on “ Hinduism,” and is one of the 
broadest and best that we have read on the subject. The writer 
evidently agrees with Mozoomdar that the Christian mission- 
aries in India have pursued too narrow a policy. He says that 
‘‘a careful observation would reveal the astounding energy of 
believers in Hinduism and its hold upon the millions of this 
land.” He then shows that the missionary who takes an idol 
from his pocket and offers that as an illustration of the religion 
of the Hindus does not give a fair impression of the condition 
of things in India. He makes the following points: “ First, 
the Hindus are really in earnest in their religion.” When one 
gets through the ceremonies, he will find poor starved souls 
hungering for God, and earnestly and honestly seeking to find 
him. What is needed is not a denunciation of this element of 
Hinduism, but such a direction of this misapplied earnestness 
as will turn it into the proper channel. “Second, the Hindus 
are active and self-sacrificing.” They do not hesitate to give 
up their wealth and positions for their religion. They will en- 
dure an astonishing amount of suffering in order to secure peace 
with God. They will roam from place to place in greatest dis- 
comfort if they believe it is God’s will. They will go on long 
pilgrimages, and endure every kind of torture, to get release from 
their sins. This is the very soil in which Christianity of the 
Apostolic sort may find speedy growth, but it must be of the 
genuine kind, and not that which merely substitutes one form for 
another. “Third, there is a perfect organization which works 
on its own Oriental hinges, providing some twenty-two millions 
of priests, ministers, preachers, traveling friars, and religious 
devotees serving as ‘specials’ or ‘revivalists.’” The writer 
says: “Do you not think it would be an insult to offer a dry, 
theoretical Christianity to a nation with such earnestness and 
rich capacity for religion? . . . India will fall down and worship a 
living Christ if exemplified in his true image by the lives of his 
modern apostles in India.” 


The Salvationists 
in India 


We have been much interested 
in reading an account of the 
Theological School at Upsala, 
Sweden, under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The President of this institution is Albert Hallen, Ph.D., a grad- 
uate of Boston University, who spent much time as a student in 
Germany, then returned to Boston University as a Professor, 
and is now at the head of this new institution at Upsala. The 
importance of this work is realized when it is remembered that 
the Bishops of the Church heartily indorse it, and that a member 
of the New York East Conference has recently been chosen as 
financial agent for the purpose of securing in this country much- 
needed funds. The special call is for proper buildings and an 
adequate endowment. This new School of the Prophets is 
intended to provide ministers for both Sweden and Finland. 
Although we have called this a new school, it was established 
many years ago, but its progress has been so limited that the 
attention now given to it will make it practically a new enterprise. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is making rapid strides in 
various European countries, and this theological seminary at 
Upsala, the home of the ancient University of Sweden, is only 
another indication of the progress which that Church is making. 


—The fifth anniversary of the American Sabbath Union will 
be held in the Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell’s church, New York City, 
December 10-12. The anniversary sermon will be preached by 
Dr. Burrell on Sunday, December to. 


Methodist Theological School 
in Sweden 
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International Christian Workers’ Convention 
From a Special Correspondent 


De Give’s Opera- House, in the very center of Georgia’s cap- 
ital city, was under better management during the period from 
November 9 to 15 than ever it has been before. It was more 
thronged, too. The period above mentioned was that during 
which the eighth annual Convention of Christian Workers in the 
United States and Canada was in session. 

The technical name of this worthy organization is “ The Inter- 
national Christian Workers’ Association.” Like many other 
great and honored institutions, it had a humble beginning, in a 
desire of two or three men who desired, by the bringing together 
of others of a like mind, to stimulate one another in Christian 
service. A few met in the first Convention in Chicago, in 18386. 
Annual conventions have been held since that year in New 
York, Detroit, Buffalo, Hartford, Washington, and Boston. 
From the greatest attendance of one hundred in the first year, 
enlargement is shown in the five thousand that marked the Trem- 
ont Temple meeting of 1892, and in the overflowing of the 
overflow-meetings connected with the Atlanta gathering just 
now so successfully concluded. 

Atlanta was fitly chosen a year ago for the Convention of ’93. 
It is perhaps the most progressive city in the South. Less than 
thirty years ago there was nothing there but dust and ashes. 
Sherman’s soldiers had burned the place on their march from 
Chattanooga and Marietta northward, and at the close of the 
Civil War Atlanta made a new beginning. With the major 
portion of the delegates from the North, it was not to be won- 
dered at that Atlanta citizens should touch upon the delicate 
questions that suggest themselves by the terms “ North ” and 
“ South.” But the spirit of Christ refused to allow of anything 
in the Convention pertaining to unhappy days in the past to mar 
the harmony that was expected from the hundreds of visitors 
who were present in the name of the Prince of Peace. 

The writer was one of a company that took advantage of a 
spare day before the opening of the Convention to visit some of 
the historical scenes in the neighborhood of the Georgian capi- 
tal. Among the places visited was the National Cemetery at 
Marietta. Around a central structure in that spot, where hun- 
dreds are awaiting the resurrection call, visitors from the North 
and friends from the South held a short service of praise and 
prayer. A Southern gentleman, in the name of the group, 
addressed the Lord in prayer, after which a former soldier from 
the North spoke. In the prayer and in the address Christ was 
more thought of than arms. 

To the President and Secretary of the Convention, as well as 
to the other members of the Committee of Management, great 
praise is due for the plannings and execution of plannings which 
insured a series of sessions running over seven days without a 
jar. To take the programme and deal with it in detail from first 
to last would be to fill many pages of The Outlook. A few 
sentences will put its readers in possession of things in a general 
way. 

Each day was marked by a forenoon, an afternoon, and an 
evening session. The auditorium was always full. As a rule, 
the two galleries also were darkened with attendants. At times 
two buildings with the standing capacity of the Opera-House 
would be inadequate to meet the requirements of the thousands 
seeking access to the services. The singing under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Lamb, 
was delightful. The addresses, as a rule, were short, spirited, 
and excellent. The practical turn of the Convention was its 
most noteworthy feature. 

Georgia is honored by having a Governor who is a warm- 
hearted Christian man. After the formal opening of the Con- 
vention, the Governor, who was Chairman of the Local Execu- 
tive Committee, was the first to offer greetings to the delegates 
both from the city of Atlanta and from the State of Georgia. 
He was followed in welcoming words by a representative from 
the Christian ministry of Atlanta, from the local executive, from 
the municipality, from the press, and from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The Convention sermon was preached 
on the evening of the first day by Dr. Strong, the General Sec- 
retary of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States, who 
afterwards spoke upon the Alliance as a theme quite in accord 
with the work of the Association under whose auspices the 
Convention was held. To tell of other speakers would be to 
give names by the score, and to tell of subjects would be to 
extend the list to almost a numerical equivalent to that of the 
orators. 

From transatlantic France presentations were made of the 
progress of Christ’s work, and a Macedonian cry was lifted up 
for help for the infidel Republic and its Christless capital. The 
progress of the Lord’s work in China, India, and other foreign 
fields was told by those who have been there as workers. The 
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Dominion of Canada wag represented by a, contingent of men 
and women delegates that brought tidings from “ the greater half 
of North America.” The large proportion of the delegates 
were from the Northern States, with a valuable representation 
from the South. All kinds of Christian work were reported 
upon. The Jerry McAuley Mission in New York City; rescue 
work among the fallen in cities between the two oceans; work 
among the police ; work along the lines of railways and canals; 
work in the line of feeding the hungry and clothing the destitute ; 
work for Christ with the pen and pencil, the needle and shovel ; 
work on the plantation and on the industrial farm; work in 
prisons, through medical missions, through the religious census, 
through pamphlet and tract distribution, through Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor; work through the agency of the evan- 
gelist, the missionary, the deaconess, the professor in his col- 
lege, etc., were reported upon. Gospel Unions, the Christian 
Alliance, work in theaters, the World’s Fair City Evangelization 
Campaign, the executive function in work, and work among sea- 
men received consideration from day to day, the reports concern- 
ing which brought stimulus to all present at the sessions who 
had the cause of Christianity at heart. _ 

It has been asked, How does the Christian Workers’ Associa- 
tion stand in relation to the Church, and especially to the minis- 
try? Some seem to think that each new-born organization is a 
testimony to the lifelessness of the Church, and a few entertain 
the notion that the International Christian Workers’ Association 
is a rival of what they call the Church. To the present writer 
the matter appears in another light. This Association is a tes- 
timony to the life and activity of the Church. It is the Church 
showing varied ways of working. Its President is a minister of 
the Gospel. So is its Secretary. The men who figured most 
prominently in the Convention belong to the Christian ministry. 
And all who spoke or acted in the Convention belong to some 
branch of evangelical Christendom. The Association is in the 
Church, a part of the Church, an honor to the Church, a grow- 
ing blessing to the Church. | | ’ 

As might be expected, the Convention in Atlanta would be 
confronted with questions concerning the colored race. Theorists 
are many. It is a pity that the white man and the colored man 
fail to look at this question as does the honored Principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, who delivered one of 
the best addresses at the Convention. Himself a colored man, 
he referred to the philosophy of logic which used to speak in 
this wise: My body belongs to my master, and it cannot be to 
steal to take my master’s chickens to feed my master’s body. 
The reference was jocular, but. he who uttered it believes that, 
given Christ and time and opportunity to acquire more of this 
world’s goods, the colored man, whom God has made, will rise 
from the place he now too frequently occupies, to equality with 
his white brother by whom too often he is despised. 

Canada asked for the Convention of 1894, and by unanimous 
consent it was agreed to convene next year in Toronto. 

Your correspondent has attended many a Council, Assembly, 
Union, Conference, and Convention in bygone years in Europe 
and America, and he is constrained to testify that for loyalty to 
Christ, beautifulness of spirit, and real work done, the Conven- 
tion of Christian Workers in Atlanta approached more nearly 
his ideal of worth than any gathering it has been his privilege to 
attend or take part in up to this date. S. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. Gurdon F. Bailey was ordained to the ministry apd. 
installed pastor of the Congregational church in West Avon, 
Conn., on Wednesday, November 8. : 

—The Rev. Dr. J. W. M. Williams has resigned the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church, Baltimore, after a ministry of forty- 
three years. He is seventy-three years old, and he will be made 
pastor emeritus. 

— A Maine paper tells us that an Auburn pastor is carrying 
out a novel plan for bringing the congregation at” his Sunday 
evening serviceg into the front of the church. At these meet- 
ings he causes rails to be put up along the ends of the rear pews, 
which pews are kept unoccupied until the front pews are filled. 
The pastor is much pleased with the success of the plan. 

—The missionary work done by the Rev. G. R. Stewart dur- 
ing his six years’ service for the American Sunday-School Union, 
just completed, included the following items : 247 Sunday-schools 
established, containing over 10,000 children and young people, 
with goo teachers; 23 churches have directly grown out of this 
work, and over 100 others strengthened by increase of member- 
ship; over 3,000 Bibles and Testaments distributed among needy 
people, and an equal number of visits to scattered frontier 
families; 18,000 miles of travel in this work in the State, away 
from railroads, in the back districts. 
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The Holiday Books 


The Christmas Literature 


Se HETHER or not the period of 


we 


*financial stringency has influ- 
enced the late elections, it 
seems reasonably certain that 


this has been a time of trial. 
A few weeks ago we were hear- 
ing predictions of a probable 

y diminution in the autumn out- 

; put of books, and we may con- 
cede now that this was based in some degree upon facts. 
So far as the directions of the publishers’ efforts are con- 
cerned, we can note no marked changes. ‘There is the 
same general story of improvement in range and quality 
of illustrations, and in daintiness of book-making. As 
regards the* reproductive processes, the triumph of the 
process plate over the wood engraving grows more and 
more confirmed. ‘The tendency in the last half dozen 
years to substitute elaborately illustrated standard books 
for the made-to-order holiday volume of the past is now 
an accepted fact, and, as we think,a fact which justifies 
congratulations. In spite of the limited space at our dis- 
posal, there are books which we are tempted to linger 
over, like the illustrated edition of Reade’s “ The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth,” published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers ; the ‘‘ Knickerbocker History of New York,” 
illustrated by Mr. Kemble and published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; Bryant’s “ Poems of Nature,” with pic- 
torial accompaniment by M. Paul de Longpré, published 
by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.; the beautiful volume of 
“French Illustrators,” issued by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons ; and the elaborately illustrated itinerary of the 
globe entitled “ In the ‘Track of the Sun,” published by the 
Messrs. Appleton. ‘These and certain other books offer 
special attractions, but at the same time we may con- 
fess that the books of the year offer nothing which is 
epoch-making ; in fact, nothing which is of superlative 
preéminence. The year is characterized by a higher 
average of excellence rather than by the presence of one 
or two chefs d’euvre. 

Mr. William Martin Johnson, who furnished the drawings 
for the edition of “ Ben-Hur” published by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers last year, has illustrated an edition of 
Reade’s Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, in two volumes, which 
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the publishers have felt that. 
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Reviewed and Illustrated 


comes to us 
from the same 
publishers. 
The appear- 
ance of this 
edition despite 
the publication 
of another last 
year is sugges- 
tive testimony 
to the rank of 
a novel which 
is not only the 
most impor- 
tant of Charles 
Reade’s_ con- 
tributions to 
literature, but 
also one of the 
most vivid and 
vigorous ex- 
amples of the 
historical 
mance, even in 
a century 
which has wel- 
comed the 
achievements 
of Scott and 


From “ The Hanging of the Crane.” 
(Houghton, Mifiiin & Co.) 


Dumas, to say nothing of Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone.” There 
are frontispiece portraits of the author and of Erasmus, the 


latter after Holbein. 


Mr. Johnson’s plan of treatment is 


similar to that adopted for “ Ben-Hur.” His illustrations are 
usually marginal remarques, and they are intended to be 
decorative, or realistic and informing, or pictorially exposi- 
tory rather than creative ; in other words, the illustrator is 
content to accompany rather than to create, and his voice is 
never louder than that of the chief performer. There is a cer- 
tain quaintness in his rule-enclosed pages with drawings tres- 
passing fearlessly on the margin which comports well with the 
character of the romance, and we think that the book gains 
on the whole by the artist’s intermingling of his interpreta- 
tions of the characters with bits of realistic details, orna- 
ments, architectural views, or what not. On the whole, Mr. 


From “ Lorna Doone.” (Porter & Coates.) 


Johnson’s arrangement and 
manner of expression seem to 
us characterized by excellent 
taste, and as a rule by effects 
which the reader will prefer to 
the more vociferous results 
aimed -at by some of our illus- 
trators. We could wish stronger 
printing for the cuts, many of 
which lack color. ‘The text 
page is a small one—perhaps 
a larger page and larger type 
would have been more of a boon 
to readers—and there is a lux- 
urious width of margins. (%8.) 

Whether the nature wor- 
ship of the day is sometimes a 
literary affectation or not, the 
fact remains that the attitude 
of the people at large toward 
nature has undergone a radi- 
cal change in the last genera- 
tion. At the present day almost 
every one who has the oppor- 
tunity enjoys some form of 
outdoor life. Perhaps the en- 
joyment hardly rises above 
animalism in some cases, but 
we are willing to believe that 
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the majority of those who seek the woods and moun- 
tains in the autumn, as well as the summer, see some- 
thing more in the life than the slaughter of game or fish, 
or than mere recreation. It is a pity that Bryant and 
Thoreau could not have lived to see this reassertion of the 
Anglo-Saxon land hunger. Bryant, like Cole, Durand, and 
Doughty in our earlier pictorial art, was first known as the 
prophet of nature, and although the phrases of the present 
day are perhaps less formal, less sonorous, and more deftly 
turned, nothing can detract from the serious eloquence 
and true nobility of Bryant’s verse. At this time of real 
nature worship there is a peculiar propriety in the presen- 
tation of a selection of the poems of our first great Ameri- 
can poet of nature. A handsome volume before us, with 
daisies lightly scattered on the cover and a wealth of orna- 
mentation within, contains forty-two Poems of Nature, and 
comprises, we believe, all or very nearly all of Bryant's 
verse in which the key-note 
is nature rather than philo- 
sophic thought. These 
poems are arranged 
chronologically, beginning 
with “The Song of the 
Skylark” and ending with 
“ Our Fellow Worshipers,”’ 
so that it is possible to fol- 
low the natural evolution © 
of the poet from the fresh 
and spontaneous youth to 
the more thoughtful and 
introspective efforts of his 
later years. For these 
poems some very delicate 
and charming pictorial ac- 
companiments have been 
prepared by the French 
artist, M. Paul de Long- 
pré, whose residence in 
this country has enabled 
him to add a thorough 
knowledge of American 
flora to his rare native 
skill. ‘There has probably 
been no more beautiful, 
and certainly no more fit- 
ting, presentation of Bry- 
ant’s selected work than 
is offered in this volume, 
which is published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton and 
Co. Each poem is ac- 
companied by special de- 
signs arranged with pictu- 
resque irregularity, and 
the volume is admirably 
printed. An excellent 
effect: is secured by the 
use of a little lighter ink 
for thetext. ($8.) 

If we may borrow two of 
the hackneyed properties 
of the literary workshop and speak of “ note ” and “ touch,” 
we should say that a congratulatory note in our prelude is 
fully justified by the thoroughly artistic touch shown in 
the publication of the volume of /rench //tustrators. 
year’s book was a charming production, but the book of 
1893 seems to us in many ways more interesting. There 
is certainly reason to congratulate ourselves when we com- 
pare the steel plates of forty years ago, or the old-time 
drawings on a wood block, with the absolute ease and free- 
dom of modern illustrative work. We may be obliged to 
acknowledge that even our own admirable school of illus- 
trators (but it would be better to say group instead of 
school) have much to learn in the way of selection, deli- 
cacy in expression, and a vividness which charm, because 
they are founded primarily upon thorough training as well 
as the temperament of an artistic race. ‘The volume before 
us isone of an ¢dition de luxe, limited to 1,030 copies. There 
are five parts, each in a loose paper cover designed by 
Morin, Cheret—the master of the bill-boards—or some other 
worthy exponent of French illustrative art. The cover of 
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the whole publication, which is of white vellum, bears a 
graceful design by Morin. Each part contains three full- 
page plates—photogravures, chromotypogravures, or etch- 
ings, as the case may be—and also initial letters, head and 
tail pices, vignettes, marginal illustrations, and remarque 
portraits most attractively arranged. As for analysis of 
the genius of Vierge, the brilliancy of Cheret, the humor 
of Caran d’Ache, or the special talents of Forain, Renou- 
ard, Boutet de Monvel, or the others who demonstrate the 
esprit, as the newspapers would say, of the French use of 
wash and line, this we are sure would prove unwelcome, 
were it possible. Mr. Louis Morin, who takes the place 
of Mr. Hopkinson Smith as our guide, philosopher, and 
friend, revives the venerable discussion as to the compara- 
tive merits of painters who illustrate and professional illus- 
trators, as an excuse for leading us to the fountain-heads of 
art, to the studios of representative Paris artists of both 
: classes. ‘The text is viva- 
ciously descriptive, enter- 
tainingly biographical, and 
also informing. Here and 
there the translation is 
marred by a few inelegan- 
cies like “lungs staved 
in,’ on page 14, and “ ter- | 
minated their visits more 
rapidly,’”’ on page 42; but 
these imperfections, like 
the change in the title of 
Renouard’s “One of the 
Ballet,’’ are minor matters, 
and there is nothing which 
need really chill our wel- 
come to this truly mag- 
nificent and permanently 
valuable publication. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $15.) 

It was to be expected 
that the season would 
bring us some memento 
of the great poet whose 
passing in the twilight one 
year ago became his life 
so well. Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, of London, intro- 
duces us to the Tennyson 

_ circle in a rich quarto vol- 
ume, entitled A/fred Lord 
Tennyson and Hts Friends ; 
a series of portraits and 
frontispiece in photograv- 
ure, from the negatives of 
Mrs. Julia Margaret Cam- 
eron and H. H. H. Cam- 

-eron, with reminiscences 
by Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie and introduction 
by Mr. Cameron. ‘Those 
who have known the his- 
tory of Tennyson’s later 

years will remember his friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Cam- 
eron, the former a lawyer in India, and a member of the 

Council of Calcutta, who bought an estate near Farringford, 

where he led a life of cultured leisure, while his wife, a 

devotee of photography, succeeded in the course of a few 
years in forming a most notable gallery of portraits of men 
to whom the world is much in debt. The circumstances - 
attending the execution of this loving task are told with 
much simplicity and grace by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
who touches upon the life at Farringford with true womanly 
reserve. ‘There are four portraits of Lord Tennyson ; one 
from Watts’s painting, which was executed in 1859; two 
others, dated 1865 and 1866, and a very admirable one from 
life, in 1888, which most of us will prefer, although the 
excessive lovers of the picturesque have made much of the 
well-known portrait termed ‘‘The Dirty Monk.” We may 
say frankly that this book does not seem to us to have 
exhausted the subject. There is still another admirable 
portrait of Lord Tennyson, wearing a cap, which was pub- 
lished in the London “Black and White” soon after his 
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death, and we think it has special 
claims to distinction. Other photo- 
gravure plates show us a_ bust of 
Arthur Hallam, Watts’s portrait of 
Lady Tennyson, a Carlyle from life, 
which is out of the focus and veiled 
with the shadowy ghastliness of a 
death mask, a well-known Browning, 
and a more commonplace Hallam 
Lord Tennyson, the portrait-painter, 
Watts, a curious picture of James 
Spedding, from a drawing, a familiar 
portrait of Darwin, another of Low- 
ell, and-a most unsatisfactory Long- 
fellow—a portrait with a theatrical 
pose, in which the sweet graciousness 
of the poet’s face is lost. —The Carlyle 
has been the subject of much eulogy, 
we think, mistakenly. There is also 
: ie , an excellent portrait of Irving as 
From “ Deephaven.” Becket. This interesting volume is 
(Houghton, Miffiin handsomely bound in buff buckram 
& Co.) with gold ornamentation. We note 
the edition is limited to four hun- 
dred copies, of which one hundred and fifty are for 
America. (Macmillan & Co. $35.) 

We suspect that Mr. E. W. Kemble has grown weary of the 
persistent classification as a delineator of the negro (“ clas- 
sification” is always so convenient), and we take the con- 
siderable work which he has done in the illustration of the 
Knickerbocker History of New York (published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in two handsome volumes) as a sign 
of rebellion. If so, his rebellion is not to be compared 
with the weekly affairs in South America, and we think that 
he has justified himself, for his pen-and-ink studies of the 
corpulent burghers of New Amsterdam, and their resistance 
to trespasses upon their territory, are infused with a lively 
appreciation and characterized. by an unfailing sense of 
humor. We may grant a tendency toward caricature, a 
proneness to exaggerate the obvious, and a certain lack of 
finish in execution and grace, but, with all crudities de- 
ducted, Mr. Kemble is left with a generous sum of enter- 
tainment to his credit. These volumes are bound in gold, 
with marginal ornamentation in blue, and central pieces 
in gold, and each page has an encadrement in tints. We 
notice that the frontispiece appears also as inset in the text, 


and vignettes are repeated as tail-pieces, which would seem 


unnecessary in view of the fertility of the artist’s resources. 
It is pleasant to record the progress of this historically 
illustrated edition of our well-loved Irving, and we trust 
Messrs. Putnam may make the list complete. ($6.) 

Some of us can remember the days when a journey to 
Europe and a grand tour of the continent necessarily im- 
plied the keeping of a journal, and, in too many cases, the 
infliction of the published journal on the world. In our 
time it is only the explorer of the heart of Africa, the dis- 
‘coverer of new peaks in the Himalayas, a traveller in un- 
known Asiatic countries, or the globe-trotter, able to shed 


1» ,}) im putting forth a book. We think there 
ce will be no doubt as to the justification 
which Mr. Frederick Diodati ‘Thompson 
offers for the magnificently illustrated 
itinerary of a journey round the world 
entitled Ju the Track of the Sun, pub- 
lished by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. 
Mr. Thompson’s route lay from New 
York to Victoria, from Victoria to Japan, 
where he saw more of the country than 
falls to the lot of the average tourist, 


‘ 
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new light on a subject, who is justified _ 
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and thence to China, Singapore, Ceylon, India, Palestine, 
Egypt, Rome, Paris, and London. Mr. Thompson is an 
intelligent observer, who describes what he has seen with 
humor and point, and his journey round the world is 
brought vividly before the reader by some two hundred 
and fifty well-chosen illustrations from drawings by Mr. 
Harry Fenn and from photographs. The frontispiece is in 
tints ; other illustrations include head and tail pieces, initial 
letters and vignettes, which set before us not only street 
scenes, famous and curious buildings, temples and land- 
scapes, but also the actual life of many nations and a rich 
variety of curious and interesting types of humanity. We 
know of no equally convenient and handsome publication 
illustrating a journey round the world. 

Of foreign books, foreign both in their literature and for 
the most part in their art, we have various examples. One 
is Daudet’s Letters from My Mill, translated satisfactorily 
upon the whole by F. H. Potter, and illustrated with full- 
page typogravures in color after the paintings of Madeleine 
Lemaire, and head and tail pieces by George Wharton 
Edwards. It may be that sentiment becomes sentimental- 
ity at times with Daudet, but the charm of his enlivening 


From “ The Land of Poco Tiempo.” 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) - 


fancy, the quickness of his sympathy, and the delicacy of 
his literary perceptions are qualities which keep their hold, 
even though the writer sometimes shows himself a French 
rather than a cosmopolitan raconteur. Madeleine Lemaire, 
known to us until within a few years as a flower-painter, 
has been presented to us lately as an illustrator, through 
the Paris publishers and publishers’ agents. She has pro- 
vided ten full-page illustrations, several of them, apparently, 
a little outside the range of her immediate sympathies. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $4.) 

Another draft upon Gallic resources has been made 
by Estes & Lauriat, who issue a two-volume 16mo Jouaust 
edition of La Fontaine's Fables, translated by Elizur Wright, 
with etchings by a Frenchman of special talent, Le Rat. 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat also publish 7he Queen of the 
Adriatic, by Clara Erskine Clement, with many photograv- 
ures of actual Venetian scenes. ‘Ihe author is both histor- 
ical and descriptive, and her book, although it can claim 
no peculiar knowledge of treatment, has substance and 
value, and is presented in handsome form. (§3.) 

The annual republication of ‘Thomas Nelson Page’s pop- 
ular short stories takes the form this year of a new edition 
of Meh Lady, with several full-page pictures by the well- 
known illustrator, Mr. C. S. Reinhart. The delicacy and 
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From “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
(Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) 


charm of these southern studies have received such universal 
recognition, it is needless to do more than note the gener- 
ally satisfactory results of Mr. Reinhart’s realistically illus- 
trative work. ($1.50.) 

In spite of the fact that the public is supposed to turn a 
deaf ear to verse, Mr. William Trumbull has courageously 
tempted fortune with a hexameter poem in six parts, en- 
titled Zhe Legend of the White Canoe, which is published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This legend describes 
the Indian custom of assembling at Niagara to offer a 


sacrifice to the Great Spirit. ‘The sacrifice, as readers of. 


Indian traditions will remember, consisted of a birch-bark 
canoe, which was sent over the falls filled with fruit and 
flowers, and bearing the most beautiful girl of the tribe. 
Mr. Trumbull’s poem turns upon the devotion of a father 
who joins his daughter as the canoe was about to reach 
the brink, and the two meet death together. ‘The appear- 
ance of the poem suggests a renewal of the question why 
our verse-makers have made such little use, comparatively 
speaking, of the rich store of 
romantic material offered in 
Indian legends, folk-lore tales, 
and historical incidents. ‘This 
volume is illustrated with 
special photographic prints | 
after drawings by F. V. Du 
Mond, one of our younger 
painters of decided talent, who ee ae 
exhibited some paintings of, 
much promise at the Colum-_ 
bian Exposition, (%2.50.) 
We think that no one will NES 
complain of the diligence of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. in reissuing new editions 
of books upon their list, so 
long as the list presents such 
a number of examples of ad- 
mirable literature. This year 
they have published a very 
pretty 12mo edition of Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s Deephaven, with 
illustrations by Charles and 
Marcia Woodbury. In the pref- 
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ace Miss Jewett alludes to the abundant changes which 
provincial life in New England has witnessed in the twent 

years since the first appearance of this book, a text which 
might well provoke a discourse to be measured only by the 
full hour-glass, from those who know and love their New 
England well. With a modesty that we could wish more 
common, she confesses that the greater part of any value 
which these sketches may possess is in their youthfulness, 
but those of us who are happily open to the charm of Miss 
Jewett’s studies of New England life will meet her con- 


‘fession with a disclaimer, and welcome the new appearance 


of this study for its own sake rather than for its historical 
or pictorial interest. As regards the latter point, we may 
note that the illustrations, while they lack conspicuous dis- 
tinction, are usually well considered, interesting, and sym- 
pathetic. ($2.50.) 

Three volumes which are admirable examples of what 
may be termed the romance of history are issued b 
D. Appleton & Co. Of Zhe Gilded Man, by A. F. Bande- 
lier, we spoke at some length last week. A Friend of the 
Queen, by Paul Gaulot, is a volume of thrilling interest. 
It relates the life and history of Count de Fersen, a Swedish 
soldier who became an intimate friend of Marie Antoinette, 
served in our own Revolution. with Lafayette, penetrated 
Paris at the time of the Revolution in the vain hope of 
aiding the queen, and after attempting to compass her 
escape, struggled fruitlessly to rally other countries to 


her rescue. ‘The story of his numerous adventures on the 


Continent, of his return to his home, his promotion to be 
Grand Marshal of Sweden, of. the various intrigues set on 
foot against him, and of his death in the streets of Stock- 
holm, deserted by soldiers and courtiers, and stoned like a 
mad dog by the mob, forms one of the strangest, the most 
stirring, pages in the history of an extraordinary time. 
The volume contains portraits of Count de Fersen and the 
queen. The main facts are, of course, a part of history, 
but the peculiar value of this book is derived both from the 
vividness of the narrative and from the fact that much of 
the material has been drawn from family papers and has 
not been before made public. Zhe Romance of an Empress, 
by K. Waliszewski, needs no introduction to those readers 
who have noted the remarkably favorable reception given 
to this work by the English and French press when it was 
first published in Paris about a year ago. ‘The historical 
value of the life of Catherine II. is altogether independent, 
of course, of the peculiarly tempestuous and dissolute char- 
acter of her life and reign, and it is independent also, to a 
considerable extent, of her remarkable talent as an adminis- 
trator, her success in war, and her work in building up the 
Russian Empire. Russia’s relations to Europe during her 
life were peculiarly delicate and involved, as indeed they 
may be said to be in our own time, and the historical merit 
of M. Waliszewski’s work is due in large part to the new 
light which he sheds upon the various political relations 
of Russia and Europe. ‘The frontispiece of the book is a 
portrait of the empress in full regalia, from an old picture. 
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A fresh contribution to contemporaneous literature is 
made by Messrs, Harper & Brothers, in Mr. C. A. Platt’s 
Italian Gardens, which in point of merit deserves a cordial 
welcome. Mr. Platt’s papers in “ Harper's Magazine”’ have 
been a delightful preparation for his book, which appears 
now with a frontispiece in colors and many illustrations. 
We may assume that Mr. Platt is little in need of an intro- 
duction to our readers as an etcher whose tact in selection 
and force of line ranked him with Parrish and Pennell as 
among the most personal and vigorous of our painter- 
etchers, until he laid aside the needle, we trust only tempo- 
rarily, and devoted himself to painting. In the latter field 
he has also made his 
mark. We have had 
some very interesting 
examples of the abil- 
ity of the artistic fac- 
ulties of selection, 
perception of the pict- 
uresque, and the re- 
alization of values to 
lend themselves aptly 
to literary work. Mr. 
La Farge has already 
illustrated this in the 
case of his papers on 
Japan; Mr. Blum has 
furnished some 
charming, although 
uneven, literary 
sketches of local color 
in Japan; and Mr. 
Blashfield has revital- 
ized the medizval life 
of Florence with the 
same largeness of 
vision earnest- 
ness of purpose which 
characterize his pic- 
torial art. Mr. Platt’s 
historical and _  de- 
scriptive studies of 
the beautiful old 
gardens of Italy are 
seriously informing as 
well as_ picturesque, 
and they prove that 
the author has not 
been content with the 
he is competent to 
undertake exposition 
as well as mere de- 
scription. His long 
residence in Italy and 
his true artistic per- 
ceptions show in his 
paintings and etch- 
ings, and form a rare 


\, 
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ilex, box, and laurel, 

among cypress trees, From “ Riders of Many Lands.” 

terraces, fountains, 


and parterres of flowers, with a feeling that we have been 
taken out of our own time and introduced to the scenes of 
the Decameron. The gardens of the Villa de Medici, Aldo- 


brandini, Villa Pamphili and D’Este and the Colonna gar-. 


‘dens are described and. admirably illustrated. So much of 
Italian literature and art is associated with the stately and 
beautiful mementoes of past centuries, that the literary and 
esthetic interest of these scenes will transcend for most of 
us their value as historical examples of landscape art. 
Whatever our point of view may be, there will be a general 
agreement regarding the charm of the theme and the 
felicity of the artist-author’s treatment. (45.) 

Messrs, Harper & Brothers have ianenaaee the already 
extensive literature of engraving and etching with a volume 
€ntitled Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. It is by 
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Willis O. Chapin, and is illustrated with sixty engravings and 
heliogravures. The volume itself is a handsome one as re- 
gards its general appearance, but the illustrations are of vary- 
ing merit as well as of varying ages. We understand that 
Mr. Chapin has been influenced by the belief that there is 
need of a popular book on this subject which shall increase 
the interest in chalcographic art. He has therefore re- 
traversed the familiar ground from the hard-worked cut of 
St. Christopher, dated 1423, to the etchers of the present 
generation, although the last, we must confess, are dismissed 
in a very summary manner. Mr. Chapin’s book is rather a 
compilation than a canes contribution to literature. We 
note that he agrees 
with Mr. Keppel in 
assigning to Piranesi 
a somewhat dispro- 
portionate space in 
the history of art, and 
elsewhere the few ex- 
pressions of opinion 
which he offers show 
little trace of individ- 
ual perception. In 
the discussion of 
Rembrandt and 
Diirer there was an 
opportunity to take 
up the gauntlet which 
Mr. Pennell threw 
7 down with such curi- 
ous vehemence in his 
Gade book of three or four 
hy years ago, but there, 
Mle, as in other character- 
zations, Mr. Chapin 
shows himself con- 
tent to follow the 
easily accessible ref- 
erence books, and to 


places of the history 
of engraving. Of a 
‘ 
most vital part of his 


Py y, Mand its decadence, he 

oe hardly speaks, gloss- 
"Tim ing over his allusions 
with the statement 
that his readers must 
be familiar with the 


subject. If so, he 
aa ee the existence of his 
| book. It issomewhat 
amusing to find him 
declaring that the 
etchers is_ treated 


fully in Hamerton’s 


Copyright, 1593, by Harper & Brothers. spects, but one al- 
ready antiquated as 
regards modern etchers. We note that the modern revival 
of wood-engraving is assigned to 1850 ; as a matter of fact, 
the new school of American wood-engravers and illustrators 
came into existence over twenty years later, when photo- 
graphing on the block and broader methods of designing 
for illustrations were first made known in America through 
“The Century,” then “ Scribner's Magazine.” If we have 
seen fit to subject Mr. Chapin’s book to a severer critical 
scrutiny than is usually the case in the literature of the 
season, it is because special claims appear to have been 
made for it as an historical work which is really a fresh con- 
tribution to the subject. He has brought forward no fresh 
material; he has drawn no original conclusions, and the 
compilation which he offers, while it may have a certain 
popular convenience, is not an addition to our store of 
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knowledge, and in some respects it will even prove mis- 
leading. Many of the illustrations, as we have intimated, 
have been used before, as their appearance abundantly 
testifies. ($10.) 

With true New England inventiveness and energy Mr. 
Clifton Johnson has worked out a success in a compara~ 
tively new field. Mr. Johnson, whose home is in the heart 
of New England, might be described as an apostle of 
realistic art, for his main dependence is upon the camera; 
but at the same time he is an exponert of the picturesque, 
and he proves how true an art is within the reach of the 
photographer who is in perfect sympathy with his subjects, 
and is willing to study questions of pose, light and shade, 
and effect. The purpose of Zhe Country School in New 
England, with over fifty illustrations, published by D. 


title. What Mr. Johnson concerns himself with is actual 
life and color ; with methods of education, with the influ- 
ence of the district school upon character, he has nothing to 
do directly, nor is his book designed to be a source of enter- 
tainment for young readers. His text, which is charmingly 
fresh, direct, and simple, describes the old-time country 
school at its successive stages, the amusements of the scho!- 
ars, their classes, their rewards and their punishments ; and 
his pictures, with the exception of the head and tail pieces 
and initial letters, are taken from life, not with mere 
mechanical exactness, but with an appreciative perception 
of the true artist. We may defy the most obdurate critic 
to resist the charm of the book, which breathes the very 
spirit of childhood. Nothing quite like this has been done 
before, although this 
is the author’s second 
=. Ss book, and it will bea 
reason for surprise if 
Mr. Johnson fails to 
win the heart of a mul- 
titude of readers. 
($2.50.) 

Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pursue 
their well-chosen task 
of rejuvenating the 
—<—-. writings of our well- 

oe loved and gentlest of 
autocrats. 
Perhaps reju- 
venation is 
too crude a 
word to use in 
connection 
with one 
always young, 
whose text 
= “Ay needs no pic- 
spur the 
reader’s zest. 
Mr. Howard 
Pyle again 
proves his 
versatility and 
‘humor and 
usual success 
in characteri- 
zation, and the full- 
page photogravures 
represent effective 
translations of the text 
of Zhe Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table ($5), 
although certain of the 
minor cuts in line lack 
something of brilliancy 
and grace. This edi- 
tion is in two 12mo 
volumes, bound in red 
Bancroft cloth. The 
same firm issues a 
pretty little white-and- 
gold edition of Mr. 
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(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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Longfellow’s 
The Hanging 


with eight illus- 

trations by Mr. 

$1.50.) 

In these days 
of persistent 
worship of art 
for art’s sake it 
is pleasant to 
come upon a 
vigorous and 
well-equipped 
championof art 
as a means of 
expression, 
such as is Dr. 
Henry Van 
Dyke. Dr. Van 
Dyke’s articles 
upon various 
phases of relig- 
ious art are 
familiar to the 
readers of ‘“* Harper’s Magazine.” In Zhe Christ Cnild in 
Art the author approaches his subject as a historian, ex- 
positor, and moralist, and frankly waives the question of 
ultimate, technical analysis. We confess to a cordial ap- 
preciation of his attitude. Within a few years several 
artists have turned from the brush to the pen to teach the 
public that sentiment’ should be frowned upon, that tech- 
nique is all wrong ; and in one case we have been assured 
that the Old’ masters, Diirer, Rembrandt, Titian, and others: 
whom we have ignorantly looked up to, have been discom- 
fited and put to rout by the smart pen-and-ink draughts- 
men of the present day. What Dr. Van Dyke has done from 
pure love of his theme has been to tell the story of Christ’s: 
nativity and infancy as it may be traced in art from 
Giotto to Von Uhde and John La Farge. As regards his. 
knowledge, gained by long and very conscientious study, 
Dr. Van Dyke is well qualified to write cf the pictures. 
which he discusses here, and, indeed, of many others; and 
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his point of view, which is that the sentiment and feeling 
of a picture are always more precious than technical work- 
manship, will, we suspect, commend itself to more readers. 
than a technical discussion of the same paintings devoted 
to composition, drawing, masses, values, relations, chiaro- 
oscuro, or what not. The numerous illustrations in the 
book are full-page wood engravings for the most part; 
many of them are by no means new, but they retain their 
interest. ($4.) 

“The Story of Colette” and “An Attic Philosopher 
in Paris,” in the series of handsomely illustrated foreign: 
classics published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., are fol- 
lowed this year by the sweet and charming story of /7- 
ciola, by X. B. Saintine, which is accompanied by 130 full- 
page illustrations, vignettes, and head and tail pieces by J- 
F. Gueldry, whose painting of ““A Municipal Laboratory 1m 
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Paris ’’ may be remem- 
bered by some visitors 
to the Columbian Ex- 
hibition. Mr. Gueldry’s 
work, we may confess, 
is uneven, but his draw- 
ings for the most part 
are picturesque and en- 
livening, and they often 
show a charming 
quaintness which is in 
perfect harmony with 
the spirit of the book. 
The binding, which is 
generally uniform with 
that of the preceding 
volumes, is character- 
ized by a very dainty 
arrangement of blue 
and silver. ($1.50.) 
Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. publish this year 
a new edition of one 
of the most attractive 
books of a former sea- 
son, Elizabethan Songs, 
“in Honour of Love 
and Beautie,”’ collected 
and illustrated by Ed- 
mund H, Garrett, with 
an Introduction by An- 
drew Lang. On the 
first appearance of this 
volume it was com- 
mented upon as repre- 
senting the best Amer- 
ican taste in printing, 
and some of the best From “ The- Rivals.” 
American work in illus- , 
tration. ‘The figure pictures are extremely effective and 
are very beautifully printed, and the volume is bound 
tastefully in white, with gilt lettering and stamping. ($6.) 
A book of decided timeliness, in view of the present in- 
terest in African affairs, is Dr. James Johnston’s Romance 
and Reality in Africa—a large octavo book with many 
really fine process pictures of African scenery and native 
life. Dr. Johnston travelled 4,500 miles across South 
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Canon Fremantle, 
Canon Talbot, Canon 
Benham, the Dean of 
Gloucester, and others. 
The book breathes the 
spirit of reverence for 
what is worthy of rev- 
erence in antiquity. 
(T. Whittaker, New 
York. $1.50.) 
“Owen Meredith’s” 
Lucile will always be 
popular with certain 
classes of readers, and 
if it has its obvious 
faults it has undoubt- 
ed good qualities. A 
holiday edition with 
somewhat too highly 
_ colored plates is print- 
ed in quarto form by 
the F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, of New York. 
($3-50.) 
Phillips Brooks’s 
Poems (kK. P. Dutton & 
New York. $3) 
contains the few verses 
which, like the * Christ- 
mas Hymn,” “O, 
Little ‘Town of Bethle- 
hem,” and the “ Easter 
Carol,” have found 
their way into many 
memories and_heatts. 
They are reprinted in 
this small quarto from 
ornamental type, with 
a profusion of decor- 
ative design and with a number of full-page colored 
pictures. 

The Times and Seasons Calendar for 1894 (E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.75) is a very pretty and well-arranged calendar 
of detached leaves with ornamental gold edges, the cal- 
endar for the month, an appropriate verse or two, and a 
dainty colored picture on each of the twelve pages. Tye 
Screen Calendar (same eager. is a dainty arrangement 

of the calendar on a folding 
screen, decorative in design 
and printing, with a figure 
picture on each fold. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons publish an /dyl of 
Greece: Tuanagra, by Gott- 
fried Kinkel, translated by 
Francis Hellman and illus- 
trated by photogravures from 
designs by Edwin H. Blash- 
field. We learn from the 
memorial sketch which intro- 
duces the volume that the 
author was born in 1815, and 
in 1846 was appointed pro- 
fessor of the History of Art 
in Civilization at Bonn Uni- 
versity. He took an active 
part in the revolution of 1848, 
and became chief editor of a 
democratic journal at Bonn, 
his assistant being a young 
student named Carl Schurz, 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


From“ Inthe Track of the Sun.” (D. Appleton & Co.) At a later date he was 


Africa on foot without the least molestation from natives, 
and declares that others may do the same. The book 
deserves fuller comment than it can receive here, ani we 
hope to review it at greater length at another time. (The 
F. H. Revell Company, New York. 

_ Archdeacon Farrar’s Cathedrats of England is well 
illustrated by the strong and characteristic pen-and-ink 
sketches by Herbert Railton. It contains chapters by 


wounded in battle, taken pris- 
oner by the Prussians, and still later, in 1850, was liber- 
ated from his prison near Berlin by his pupil and friend, 
Carl Schurz, who in 1849 had made his escape from the 
Towers of Rastatt and had then re-entered Germany in 
order to secure Kinkel’s freedom. In May, 1866, he became 
professor of History of Art, at the Polytechnic College in 
Zurich, but in spite of the political amnesty of that year, 
he never secured the right of a permanent domicile in 
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Germany. It is given to 
but few to learn to verse in 
thoroughly adequate Eng- 
lish, but we can realize that 
Mr. Kinkel’s verse is both 
dignified and serious, rising 
sometimes to true nobility, 
and frequently enriched by 
a warmth of feeling which is 
by no means a characteristic 
accompaniment of German 
verse. 

The tenth yearly instal- 
ment of Good Things from 
Life has more than the usual 
quantity of really witty say- 
ings from our lively contem- 
porary, and the pictures by 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. Attwood, 
and others are refined in 
drawing, and representative 
of distinct social types. (F. 
A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $2.) 

It is too late in the day 
to attempt to say anything 
new about Laurence Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey. Its 
very obvious faults and its 
undeniable charm both find 
their causes in the personal 
character of the author. A 
decidedly pretty little edi- 
tion, which may be slipped 
in, the pocket, has just been 
printed by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, of New York. 
We particularly notice the 
little book as an example of 
using type which both 
very small and very clear. ‘The method of illustration is 
pleasing, but there are too many proof-errors. 

The Hand-book of English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer (The Century Co., New York, $2.50), is 
a condensation, for the use of students and tourists, of the 
admirable series of articles on English cathedrals, which 
appeared some time ago in the “ Century ” magazine, ac- 
companied by numerous and notably fine illustrations. 


' 


iz 


From“ Historical Tales.” 


Mrs, Van Rensselaer has been a careful student of Gothic 

architecture, and in this volume sets forth its characteris- 

tics as shown in the English cathedrals, with ample knowl- 

edge, with excellent taste, and in a very interesting vein. 

The illustrations are from drawings by Mr. Pennell, and 

— excellence is too well known to need any comment 
ere, 
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From The French Revolution.” 


(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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Under the title, Pools in 
the Sand, L. Prang & Co., 
of Boston, have published a 
very pretty poem by “ Mar- 
garet May,” which was in- 
spired by a sermon delivered 
by Phillips Brooks in 1890, 
in which he used with great 
beauty and strong effect an 
illustration drawn from the 
pools in the sand. _ Dr. 
Brooks was greatly pleased 
with this little poem, which 
has already received a pretty 
wide circulation from the 
press of the country. It is 
printed in a_ neat little 
volume, and illustrated by 
‘two colored pictures of sea 
and shore, 

Mr. Clinton  Scollard’'s 
Songs of Sunrise Lands have 
the flavor of the Far East, 
and reflect phases of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Arabian, and 
Syrian life. ‘The poems are 
delicate in expression and 
almost faultless in form. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, 
Boston, $1.) 

Among the _ illustrated 
books of the season sent us 
by Lee & Shepard, of Boston, 
we note Irene EK. Jerome's 
L have Called You Friends, 
which is illuminated in mis- 
sal style with fac-similes of 
the author’s original design 
in color and gold, Its text 
consists partly of sentences 
from the Bible, and partly of short axiomatic sayings or 
poems from the works of Emerson, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, Charles Kingsley, and other authors. As might be 
expected from Miss Jerome's previous work, the illustra- 
tion is chiefly floral, but it is varied ingeniously and with 
considerable taste. ($2.) | 

It is always delightful to read reminiscences of Lamb 
and Coleridge. Under the title, 7e Days of Lamb and 

Coleridge, Alice E. Lord has 
constructed a romance, the 
main facts of which, as well 
as a great part of its con- 
versation, are derived from a. 
study of the works of these 
two authors. The whole is 
pleasantly put together, and 
is in all respects readable. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
send us Coleridge's me 
of the Ancient Mariner, i\lus- 
trated by J. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., with full-page pen- 
and-ink drawings ($2) ; Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr’s Pert- 
winkle, with illustrations in 
charcoal by Zalma De Lacy 
Steele ($3); and Samuel 
Adams Drake’s Our Colonial 
FTomes, of which we hope to 
speak further later on, but 
of which we reed only say 
here that Mr. Drake has 
found in this subject a most congenial theme for the 
exercise of his recognized historical and antiquarian 
scholarship, and has produced a work of serious and 
permanent value. Thg book is illustrated with pictorial 
reproductions of famous and representative homes of 
colonial worthies, and the pictures are fully worthy of the 
text. ($2.50.) 


(7. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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It is not surprising that editions of Blackmore's great. 


novel, Lorna Doone, should multiply as the years go on. 
There is no product of the art of English fiction in our 
generation which is likelier to last longer in the love of the 
common people. In his other novels Mr. Blackmore often 
writes too subtly, and even affectedly, to please the aver- 
age reader, but ‘“ Lorna Doone” has both a choice and a 
wide circle of lovers. Of the two editions before us— 
one published by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, at the 


price of six dollars, the other by T. Y. Crowell & Co., of. 


New York, at the price of three dollars—it may be consci- 
entiously said that each edition is fully worth the money 
value put upon it by its publisher. Each is in two vol- 
umes, and each is illustrated with many pictures, it being 
true also that in both the landscapes and bits of scenery 
are superior to the figure drawing. Of course, the higher- 
priced edition might properly be expected to have, and 
has, a greater wealth of illustration, and a superiority in 
type and paper; it should also be added that the land- 
scapes of the Exmoor country, which form the chief orna- 
ment of this edition, are, in choice of subject, and in 
delicacy and beauty of the execution, among the very 
finest book illustrations of the year. We give our readers 
one of these illustrations on another page. Many will be 
surprised to read in Mr. Blackmore’s preface to this the 
twentieth edition that for a long time the novel now so 
beloved was a wanderer on the face of the earth, in vain 
seeking for a publisher in England and America. 

From the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, 
come two works on the social side of life in France, mainly 
in the eighteenth century. ‘These books are Julia Kava- 
nagh’s Woman in France, and Frances Elliot’s Old Court 
Life in France. ‘The two works are printed in simildr 
style, each in two volumes, and both are illustrated with 
many well-reproduced portraits of celebrities ; both also are 
new editions of successful books. Of the two, that by Mrs. 


From“ Pictures from Nature and Life.” (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


Kavanagh seems to us the more praiseworthy in style, and 
of the more solid value historically. The other work is 
extremely lively in its manner, but suffers from the very 
desire of the author to write in sprightly fashion ; its style 
is also marred by too frequent use of the historic present. 
It abounds, however, in harmless gossip and in rich glean- 
ings from the abundant memoirs of French literature. In 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s book, on the other hand, the style is always 
quiet and subdued, but the subject matter is so fascinating 
that one never finds the pages of the book at all dull. 
The charm of the famous women of the eighteenth century 
Is an extraordinary one ; it has lasted into our generation 
with little diminution, and the great popularity of such 
books as these before us, and those of M. de St. Amand, 
Shows that it is just now increasing rather than otherwise. 
($4 each, per set.) 

Mr. William Winter’s pleasing book called Shakespeare's 
England has been issued in a new edition revised by the 
author, and with many suitable illustrations. Some of these 


‘comparison physically, mentally, 


countrymen, and “as an Indian 
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From “ To Gypsyland.” (The Century Co.) 


are reproduced from photographs ; others—and these we 
like the best of all—are from Mr. Railton’s architectural 
sketches. Mr. Winter’s gently sentimental, but never ex- 
cessively effusive, style is well known to 
American readers ; his reminiscences of War- 
wickshire, and of other picturesque regions in 
England, are especially agreeable reading for 
those who have themselves visited these places. 
We should add that the cover design of this 
little volume is noticeably rich and ornate, 
without being too dainty for library use. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.) 

We have often haf occasion to speak of the 
exceedingly agreeable and lively way in which 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis presents the material 
which he gained by years of hard study and 
careful observation among the Pueblos, the 
Navajos, the Mexicans, and the other people of 
our great South-Western territory. In Zhe 
Land of Poco Ttempo (“ Pretty Soon’’) he tells 
us the strange and al- 
most incredible story 
of those “penitent 
brothers ”’ who, as Jate 
as 1891, actually cruci- 
fied one of their num- 
ber as a religious and 
penitential ceremony ; 
of the Lo who is ot 
poor—namely, the Pueblo, who, 
says Mr. Lummis, need not shun 


morally, socially, or politically with, 
the average of his lately acquired 


is a paradox, as a human unique 
in the whole world ;”’ of the city 
in the sky—Acoma; of the cus- 
toms of the Apache warrior; of 
New Mexican folk songs ; of some 
forgotten cities ; and of much else 
that, though all these things are 
within our own country, will seem 
strange and novel to many thou- 
sands of American readers. ‘The 
book is a large octavo, and is finely 
illustrated. (Charles Scribner’s From “ 7he Rivals.” 
Sons, New York. $2.50.) _ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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This year the annual volume in the series of illustrated 
books of travel, published in London by the Religious Tract 
Society, and in New York by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, gives us J/celandic Pictures, drawn with pen and 
pencil by F. W. W. Howell, F.R.G.S. It would be hard 
to find a subject which presents more opportunities for 
picturesqueness and novelty, and these have been fully 
taken advantage of in the present volume, and with great 
success. ‘here are many full-page and smaller pictures, 
showing forth some of the great waterfalls, mountains, 
glaciers, volcanoes, and architectural curiosities of Iceland. 
The text has been carefully prepared, and is worth atten- 
tive reading. $3.20.) 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. send us advance sheets of 
two stories— Zhe Bailiff of Tewkesbury, by C. E. D. Phelps 
and Leigh North, and Garrick’s Pupil, by Augustin Filon 
—both of which have a pleasant old-time air of the cigh- 
teenth century, and both of which are illustrated by slight 
sketches which are sometimes very amusing. And another 
book from the same firm is Russia and Turkey in the Nine- 
teenth Century, which is fairly entitled to be mentioned 
among the holiday books because of its handsome form 
and very full and excellent illustrations ; it is also, how- 
ever, of historical and literary importance enough to make 
it impossible to notice it here as fully and carefully as it 
deserves,and we hope to refer to it hereafter. 

‘There are always at this season a great number of books 
about which one is inclined to feel as did the Yankee who, 
after looking through Webster’s Unabridged, remarked 
that it was mighty interesting, and especially the pictures, 


From “ Such as they Are.” (Roberts Brothers.) 


but it did not seem to have much of a plot. Of these 
books, made up out of old though usually excellent 
material, and prettily illustrated and bound for the holi- 
day trade, we may mention, as being very suitable for 
gifts, Helpful Words, selections from the writings of Ed- 
ward E. Hale, D.D. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.00) ; 
Christmas Carols, by Canon Farrar (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York, $1.25); Art, Music, and Nature, by David 
Swing (Searle & Gorton, Chicago) ; 4 Worse Romance, by 
Mrs, O. M. Spofford (G, P. Putnam's Sons, New York) ; 
and Pictures from Nature and Life, consisting of poems 

by Kate R. Holmes, floral drawings by Helen E. 

Stevenson, and very prettily printed reproductions of 

photographs of scenery (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
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Krom“ Shakespeare's England.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


than is to be found in these pages. The book is bound 
in white, with gilt stamping. (KE. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) | 

Among the new editions of standard works a good place 
must be given to the four-volume Don Quixote, in the 
well-known translation of Mr. John Ormsby, and with the 
equally well-known and very interesting illustrations of 
Cruikshank. ‘These volumes are of convenient size, and 
meet in every way the conditions of a good library edition 
of a work which belongs in every library. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 

- The same publishers have brought out four very attrac- 
tive French novels of the delicate, pure, and idyllic char- 
acter—Halévy’s Abbé Constantin and Marriage for Love, 
George Sand’s Haunted Pool, and De La Brete’s My Uncle 
and My Curé. ‘Vhese books substantially reproduce, at a 
reduced price, the very handsome earlier editions of these 
charming works. ‘The illustrations, by Madeleine Lemaire 
and by Wilson De Meza, are reproduced without any dim- 
inution of their effectiveness, while the Haunted Pool con- 
tains fourteen etchings by Rudaux. 

The same publishers issue in their “ Giunta” Series a 
collection of small, well-made, and tastefully bound vol- 
umes—Mr. Dobson's Four French Women and EFightcenth- 
Century Vignettes, Charles Lamb’s Dramatic Essays, Mrs. 
Browning's Aurora Leigh, Selections from Robert Browning, 
and Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. It would not 
be easy to collect jn a given number of books more at- 
tractive reading than that which is contained in these 
dainty volumes. ($1 each.) | 

Mrs. Barr has written no more charming story than the — 
Bow of Orange Ribbon, one of the few successful tales 
dealing with the early history of Manhattan Island. ‘The 
story has a great deal of old-time flavor, is picturesque and 
very taking, and it was a happy thought on the part of the 
publishers to select for it a holiday dress, to bind it hand- 
somely in its appropriate color, and to embellish it with a 
series of well-drawn pictures furnished by Mr. ‘Theodore 
Hampe. The full-page illustrations are spirited, and give 
a good deal of the colonial atmosphere, while the smaller 
illustrations which are introduced into the text not only 


cago). Other books of the same general character, or 
in the form of calendars, have been mentioned from 
week to week in our lists of “ Books Received.” | 


| 


j 
One of the richest and most beautiful books of the: Mi | 
year in point of contents is Phillips Brooks’s Vear-Book, | \ 4A 
made up of selections from the writings of the great 


preacher. The aim of the book is “to group together Mg 
cognate thoughts in sequence of time as well as to A 

represent fairly this man of large love for humanity 
and absolute surrender to his Master.” Dr. Brooks 
once said of books of this particular kind that their 
most notable quality is their suggestivéness. It would > conn Sey. 
probably be impossible to find in any volume of this Yak 

size, drawn from distinctively religious writing, a richer se _ 
fertility of spiritual resource and intellectual insight rom ‘‘ With Thackeray in America.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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From Miss Mitford's “ Our Village.” 


embellish but interpret it. It is a very charming bit of 
Knickerbocker history delightfully told and put in most 
attractive form. ‘There are three full-page illustrations in 
color. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50.) 

Messrs. ‘I. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) are constantly 
bringing out attractive and convenient editions of standard 
works, and their contribution this autumn to the reproduc- 
tion of the best literature is quite on a level with their 
enterprise in the same direction in other years. An admi- 
rable illustration of a low-priced but substantial library edi- 
tion of a classical work is furnished by the two-volume 
edition of Zhe Poetical Works of Shelley, edited by Edward 
Dowden, well printed in double columns, with a number 
of illustrations, and attractively bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges. ($3.) 

Uniform in style with the Shelley, the same publishers 
have issued Carlyle’s French Revolution, in two volumes, 
printed from a large, clear type, and enriched by a number 
of very interesting portraits effectively reproduced. ($3.) 

Thackeray’s masterpiece, Vanity air, perhaps the 
greatest novel in the English language, receives a similar 
setting from the same publishers, and is, on the whole, even 
more attractive than the other volumes in this series. ‘The 
printing leaves very little to be desired, although there are 
evidences here and there of an earlier use of the plates. 
The illustrations, of which there are several, are excellent 
of their kind. ($3.) | . 

_ Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, continue their prac- 
tice of selecting standard works for special holiday editions, 
and bring out this year Walter Scott’s /vanhoe, in two sub- 
stantial volumes, edited by Andrew Lang, printed from:a 
large, clear type on a page of ample margin, and illustrated 
with a number of architectural sketches and figure studies 
very effectively reproduced from etchings. ‘The books are 
bound in dark green cloth, with white backs stamped in 
gold and green. 

It is a good many years since Fredrika Bremer’s Zhe 
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Home ; or, Life tn Sweden, in the translation of Mary 
Howitt, found a great number of readers in England and’ 
‘The work is now old-fashioned, but it. 


in this country. 


is by no means out of date. On the contrary, the inti- 


macy which it betrays with domestic and social life in 
Northern Europe gives it a permanent value. It is. 


again brought to the attention of American readers by 
a very convenient and attractive edition which bears the 
imprint of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, and 
is included in their series of representative novels. 
($2.50.) 

Last season one of the most telling books was the 
edition of Sheridan’s Azva/s illustrated by Frank M. 
Gregory, and issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., and 
noticed at some length in these columns. 
say that Sheridan’s charming comedy has never had a 
more attractive setting than in this present edition, 
which preserves all the interest and beauty of the earlier 
edition, but 1s issued at a reduced price. ‘The colored 
illustrations are reproduced by the new process of color 
printing, and are extremely effective. ‘Ihe book is in 
every way an excellent example of the best modern work 

‘ with type and illustration. ($3.50.) 


A Calendar of Verse, with an introduction by George 


Saintsbury (Thomas Whittaker, New York), is a pretty 
book bound in white and contains a selection of verse 
taken, for the most part, from the greatest English 


lyrics, and extracts from the plays, for instance, serving 


($1.25.) 


* \ poets, a number of Shakespeare’s sonnets, many of his. 


to represent the foremost of them. 


‘To one who is fond of the horse, and wishes to add: 
to his knowledge about riding, a thoroughly suitable 


and acceptable present would be Colonel ‘Theodore A. 
Dodge’s Riders of Many Lands, which is illustrated by 
very many full-page drawings by Frederick Remington 
and other artists, and from photographs of oriental 
riders in costume. ‘The book is printed in the form of 
a large octavo, and is an excellent piece of typograph- 
ical work. Colonel Dodge, as is well known, has made 
a study for many years of the styles of riding in 
different countries, and of the various customs relating 
to riding, whether by cavalry or by civilians. ‘Though 
his articles here collected are marked in every para- 
graph by the knowledge of a specialist, yet the author 
has also been able to infuse into the subject a great deal of 
popular reading, and often gives a distinctly literary tinge 
to his treatment of the topic. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $4.) 

Interest seems to have been revived within the last two 
or three years in the novels of that remarkable young 
genius, Elizabeth Sheppard, the author of “Charles Au- 
chester.”’ A novel of hers less well known is Rumour, which 
is now published, in uniform style with the other works 
of this author, by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago. The story, like the others to which we have 
alluded, is musical in character, and so good a judge of 
novel writing as Harriet Prescott Spotford says of it that it 
contains ‘* passages of surpassing loveliness and of supernal 
strength.” ‘lhe same writer, who furnishes an introduction 
to the present edition of the novel, admits that it has also. 
serious faults, but we join with her in adding that, making 
due allowances, there is much in the book to entitle it to 
being more widely known than it is at present. (2 vols. 
$2.50.) 
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Books for Boys 


It is safe to say that out of twenty-five or thirty books for 
boys before us, four-fifths, at least, are filled with the narration 
of adventures upon land and sea. Adventure always has been, 
and probably always will be, the element in books that appeals 
directly to the boy’s own taste; to use that element in a health- 
ful way is rightly the object of most writers for lads who succeed 
at all in gaining their attention. It is really the test of the 
excellence of a story of this class to learn whether it will excite 
the enthusiasm of the juvenile mind without unduly pandering 
to'a love for the sensational, the morbid, or the impossible. It 
is no small honor to American literature that our writers for boys 
—suchas Mr. 

W. O. Stod- ~ 

dard, Mr. 
Trowbridge, 
Mr. Butter- 
worth, Mr. 

Kirk Mun- wee 
roe, Colonel 
Knox, and 
others —lead 
the world in 
this kind of 
writing ; that 
they are really 
pre-eminent 
in depicting 
natural, hu- 
man, boy-like 


% 
at, 


“ 
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boys, whose z 
adventures 
have some 


basis of rea- 
son and prob- 
abilityand yet 
are “thrill- 
ing” enough 
to satisfy the 
somewhat 
crude taste of 
the younger 
readers. 

This year, 
for instance, 
Mr. Stoddard 
gives us in 
his On the 
Old Irontier 
(D. Appleton 
& Co., New 
York. $1.50) 
a companion 
piece to his 
extremely 
popular Lit- 
tle Smoke ;” 
and the book 
is illustrated, 
printed, and 
bound in gen- 
erally similar 
style. The 
story is that 
of the last 
raid Sof the 
Iroquois in 
south-western 
New York, a 
locality with 
whose __tradi- 
tions and his- 
tory the author is peculiarly intimate. The plot is intensely inter- 
esting; the Indians are sketched from life and knowledge rather 
than from dime-novel types; the horrors of Indian warfare are 
hinted at, not brutally described; there is a due admixture of 
wholesome fun—in short, the story is one that boys will like and 
that not only will do them no harm but will give them clear and 
true ideas of old frontier days. Almost equally high praise may 
be bestowed on Mr. Stoddard’s White Cave, which has been one 
of the strongest attractions of “St. Nicholas” the past year. It 
tells of wild life in the Australian bush, and is copiously illus- 
trated. (The Century Company, New York. $1.50.) 

y Washington’s boyhood is really the theme chosen by Mr. Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth for his Boys of Greenway Court. 
terworth is always particularly facile in welding together history 
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and romance, and this tale of the old manor-house belonging to 
Lord Fairfax has a basis in fact even in some of its slighter and 
more amusing incidents, as is amply proved by the appendices, 
It brings close to us the customs and manners of the early days 
of Washington, and has a really charming atmosphere of Colonial 
times. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 

Colonel T. W. Knox’s Boy Travellers in Southern Europe 
gives one a pleasant shock of surprise at finding that there is still 
a quarter of the globe new to these “two youths” who have 
been traveling constantly, to our knowledge, for fifteen years, and 
are as young and eager as ever. Colonel Knox may be said to 
have invented a new species cf book, and his success is proved 
by the number of his imitators. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 

$3.) From 
the same pen 
we have astir- 
ring sea-story, 
John Boyd's 
Adventures. 
The hero has 
certainly his 
share of ad- 
venture, as he 
is in turn mer- 
chant sailor, 
man-of-war's- 
man, _priva- 
teersman, pi- 
rate, and AI- 
gerine slave. 
What he did, 
suffered, and 
escaped is 
enough to 
fully satisfy 
the curiosity 
whetted by 
this prelim- 
inary _ state- 
ment. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 
New York. 
$1.50.) 

Of sea-sto- 
ries, by the 
way, there is 
an even more 
than usually 
abundant 
supply; be- 
sides that just 
named, we 
have: Robert 
Leighton’s 
Wreck of the 
Golden Fleece 
—a lively tale 
of the adven- 
ture of a 
North Sea 
fisher-boy, 
and perhaps 
the mostcare. 
fully written 
of any of 
these sea-sto- 
ries (Charles 
Scribner’s 
Sons, New 
York. $1.50); 

Mr. Gordon 
Staples’s 

Westward 
with Columbus, which, he declares in a preface, is specially aimed 
at boys who cannot read history, are not fond of geography, and 
loathe dates (same publishers and price); Oliver Optic’s American 
Boys Afloat (the fifth volume of the “All Over the World” 
series), and his A Victorious Union, belonging to his “ Blue and 
Gray ” series—both, to our taste, marred by ugly covers and coarse 
illustration, and both written in the familiar style which has 
pleased two or three generations of boy readers (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.25 each); W. C. Metcalfe’s Steady Your Helm (T. 
Whittaker, New York. $1.50), which is rather more on the 
“ Peter Simple ” order thanithe taste of this day warrants ; Harry 
Collingwood’s Doctor of the Juliet (same publisher and price), 
which is a really well-written record of treasure-seeking and. 
wrecked yachtsmen’s perils; Miss M. E. Seawell’s Paul Jones, 
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a new volume in the excellent series “Young Heroes of Our 
Navy,” and, on the whole, to be preferred, even for its story-qual- 
ity, to many of the books of absolute fiction (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1); Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Voyages and 
Explorers, which tells again in popular style and in good narrative 
form the exploits of Columbus, Magellan, Raleigh, Sir John 
Franklin, Kane, Greely, Hall, Lockwood, and others (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50). All these books, in varied 
degree and with greater or less literary skill, cater wisely to the 
boy’s innate love of breeze and billow. 7 

In the way of historical romance for boys— Walter Scott and 
water, as it were—Mr. G. A. Henty is well to the fore among 
English writers. We maintain that these English boys’ books 
“smell of the lamp” as compared with their American rivals, 
but Mr. Henty’s hold on his boy friends is certainly a strong one, 
and his influence is never harmful. His three books this year— 
he always has anywhere from three to six—are A Jacobite Exile, 
St. Bartholomew's Eve, and Through the Sikh War. The 
subjects of the stories are evident from the titles, and the work 
is even with the author’s best. Of the three, we have inclined to 
like best that which tells of the conquest of the Punjaub; but 
each story has its wholesome, manly English lad as hero, and 
each brings him through many troubles to success and vic- 
tory. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Each, $1.50.) A 
decided contrast to these English books is found in a lively and 
often volatile translation from the French of Jules de Marthold. 
His History of a Bearskin is the story of a young conscript who 
rose by accident to be a grenadier, and there are many incidents 
of the campaigns of the great Napoleon and of the soldier’s life 
in peace and war. The illustrations are often, but not always, 
in a burlesque vein, and the whole make-up of the book is odd 
and provocative of curiosity. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Mir. Paul du Chaillu’s /var the Viking is a very effective 
working up of the author’s ample material respecting Norse his- 
tory and Norse life in the form of a romance. No modern man 
has studied the old Norse time and the old Norse men with 
more enthusiasm than the intrepid explorer of Africa and the 
audacious author of “The Viking Age,” who heroically at- 
tempted to prove the Norse origin of the English race. The 
narrative of “ Ivar the Viking” is founded upon authentic facts, 
and Mr. du Chaillu’s purpose has been to treat these facts in 
such a way as to bring out very vividly the incidents, the color- 
ing, the daily life, and the general character of the old Norse 
_peoples. The story follows Ivar, who is the son of a Norse 
chief, from his birth, through his education, his coming of age, 
his warlike expeditions and voyages, his love-making and mar- 
riage, and all the incidents of his life; describing by the way 
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From “Child Classics of Prose.” (D. Lothrop Company.) 


feasts, religious ceremonies, games, sports, dress, etc. The 
Sagas, the Eddas, and the Norse records of all kinds have been 
drawn upon to furnish material for this very picturesque account 
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of the oli Norse life. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) 

Mrs. Gatty’s familiar Parables from Nature have been put 
in two pretty volumes by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New 


From“ The Land of Poco Tiempo.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


York), with very attractive illustrations in half-tones by Paul de 
Longpré. These comments on natural life have been familiar 
to young readers for a number of years, but their suggestiveness 
and their charm of presentation have preserved them from that 
oblivion which has overtaken so many books of their own gen- 
eration. There is, indeed, nothing to take their place. ($3.50.) 

Another group of stories by American writers includes Mr. J. T. 
| Trowbridge’s Woodie Thorpe’s 
Pilgrimage (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. $1.25), which has the usual 
excellent moral purpose (not ob- 
truded, but pervasive) of this 
writer, and also his usual happy 
humor and rapidity of incident ; 
Mr. Kirk Munroe’s White Con- 
guerors (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25), which differs 
greatly from the author’s usual 
style in being more romantic and 
in having a semi-historical topic 
—the race contests of Toltec and 
Aztec in ancient Mexico—but is 
a capital story despite the tran- 
sition; the same writer’s Cora/ 
Ship (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25), a capital specimen 
of Mr. Munroe’s more common 
vein, and abounding in coast and 
sea adventure spiced with jollity 
under circumstances that might 
try a Mark Tapley; Sarah E. 
Morrison’s Chilhowee Boys (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50), 
which describes a pioneer jour- 
ney of a little group of families 
from North Carolina into Ten- 
nessee in 1811 in a graphic way, 
with many hunting and Indian 
stories told incidentally ; and FE. 
S. Ellis’s Across Texas (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. $1.25); 
which is a trifle more sensational 
than the last book named, but 
aot so much so as seriously to be objected to. 

To those who are looking for books primarily instructive 
rather than amusing we can confidently commend Mr. Noah 
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Brooks’s Statesmen, which contains character-sketches, rather 


than formal biographies, of Americans of great attainment, many 


of whom Mr. Brooks has known and talks of from the view-point 
of personal impression; and Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s Men of Buszt- 
ness, in which each man treated is chosen to illustrate a particular 
quality—thus Peter Cooper stands for invention, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt for competition, Cyrus W. Field for tenacity, H. B. Claflin for 
liberality, and so on. These two books belong to the “ Men of 
Achievement” series (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2 each), and their binding and typographical form are notably 
excellent. From the same publishers comes Mr. Henry M. Stan- 
ley’s My Dark Companions and Their Strange Stories. In this 
book the great explorer retells the folk-lore and animal tales 
first told around African camp-fires by his native followers. 
The legends are curious, and several of them have obvious rela- 
tionship to Uncle Remus’s stories; there are many pictures. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, whose versatility is a continual source of 
wonder, has done an excellent thing in giving us a Zrue Story 
Book, for which we predict even a wider reading than his 
variously colored fairy-books of late years. In this volume he 
tells in excellent spirit and vigor such real adventures as those 
of Grace Darling, Prince Charlie, Kaspar Hauser, Casanova, and 
Montezuma. The work is thoroughly well done. Printing and 
illustration are worthy of very high praise. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $2.) 

Editions of Zom Brown at Rugby are numerous, but this 
just issued by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, is vastly supe- 
rior to any that we have seen. The type is luxuriously large 
and clear, the page well-proportioned, and the full-page process 
pictures are, without exaggeration, truly beautiful. We repro- 
duce one of them, which shows the home of the Rugby Head 
Master. ($3.) 

Four volumes of Historical Tales have been prepared by Mr. 
Charles Morris, and come to us from the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. ($5 aset.) Each volume tells in vivacious 
and popular style famous incidents relating to a single country. 
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From “ A Dog of Flanders.” (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


The idea is a good one, and the work has been done with judg- 

* ment and success. 
No book of the year for young readers has a greater value or 
. contains more lasting occupation and resources of pleasure than 
The Outdoor World; or, Young Collector's Handbook, by W. 
Furneaux. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50.) This 
‘volume is designed to enlarge the world of children’s pleasures 
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and information by cultivating a taste for the out-of-door world, 
and by training the eye to exact observation. The scope of the 
volume includes animal life, the vegetable world, and the mineral 
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From “The True Story Book.’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


world, and deals in detail with insects and insect-hunting, spiders, © 
centipedes, reptiles and reptile-hunting, birds and mammals, sea- 
weeds, mosses, ferns, wild flowers, minerals, and fossils. The 
pages are thickly strewn with illustrations, about five hundred in 
number, and there are sixteen colored plates representing flowers, 
butterflies, ferns, eggs, shells, and other natural objects. 

Miss Blanche Willis Howard has never yet been dull, and it 
is doubtful if she ever will be, whatever other faults her work 
may possess. Her story for young folks, Vo Heroes (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 75 cents), is extremely vivacious - and 
It narrates the story of a boy in a quiet New 
England village, who has great desires to see the world, and who 
finally has the opportunity of going to Cuba, but, as he is on 
the point of sailing, the smallpox breaks out in the little place, 
and Bob feels it incumbent upon him to give up his trip and de- 
vote himself to an irascible old man, Jerry Young readers will 
be relieved to find at the end of the story that the trip is not lost, 
after all, and that Bob’s self-sacrifice is mitigated by a great deal 
of humor and fun. 

Robin's Recruit, by Miss A. G. Plympton, is as pretty a story 
about a little boy as has been printed since “ Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy,” which, in a remote way, it somehow suggests. But 
Robin is surely the more natural boy of the two. We are sorry 
that the ending is so sad. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.) 

Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, publish Jenny Wren’s Boarding- 
House, by James Otis, who needs no introduction to our readers. 
This is a story of newsboy life in which co-operation has prac- 
tical illustration. Like all Mr. Otis’s newsboy stories, the 
heroes have the graces, the virtues, and the weaknesses of the 
class from which they are taken. The same firm publishes Szx 
Boys, an exciting boys’ story by Elizabeth W. Champney, well 
written and healthy in sentiment. 


Girls’ Books 


It isa long time since Susan Coolidge began to write books 
for girls, and we trust it will be a long time before she ceases to 
write them, for her style shows no signs of wear, and her spirit 
is as fresh as when she first began to entertain and teach 
through the medium of fiction. Her latest story, 7ke Barberry 
Bush (Roberts Brothers, Boston), like all its predecessors, is 
genial in spirit, happy in temper, well written, and thoroughly 
wholesome. ($1.25.) 

Mrs. Molesworth’s stories belong in the front rank of litera- 
ture for children. She has, as Mr. Swinburne pointed out 
years ago, a genuine literary element, and many of her stories 
have taken their place with books of the best class because of 
their felicity of style no less than their purity of sentiment and 
charm of narrative. J/ary is not an unworthy successor of the 
long list of volumes which has preceded it. It is addressed to 
younger girls, but it has an interest which will not escape even 
grown readers. The illustrations by Leslie Brooke are not of 
the stereotyped order, but display imaginative invention, and add 
materially to the charm and interest of the volume. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.) 

It was in every way fitting that the Comic Tragedies written 
by “Jo” and “Meg,” and acted long ago by the “ Little 
Women,” should be published precisely as they were once repre- 
sented on the historical stage at Concord in those days which 
Miss Alcott called the happiest of her life. The plays them- 
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selves are delightfully and 
tragically absurd. No 
more lofty writing or high 
and mighty personages 
have ever been seen upon 
any dramatic platform 
than the Biancas and I[an- 
ithes, the witches, bandits 
and villains, and lovelorn 
ladies who figure in these 
«Comic Tragedies.” 
Everything is keyed to the 
heroic pitch. The lan- 
“guage is impassioned to 
the last degree, and the 
sentences seem fairly to 
burst in the endeavor to , 
express more than lan- 
guage can utter in the 
way of moral indignation, 
passionate reproach, and 
unavailing sorrow. Lov- 
ers of the “ Little Women” 
—and they include all the 
girls, most of the boys, 
and many of the grown 
people in this country— 
will rejoice to have these original documents of their childhood 
presented in this lasting form. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 
_ Bertha’s Summer Boarders, by Linnie S. Harris, is the story 
of a struggle with poverty, and overcoming its evils by using the 
means at hand. (Congregational Publishing House, Boston. 
$1.25.) A Liberal Education, by Mrs. George Martin, is a 
story of a girl and her lover who have the usual experience of 
misunderstanding, with the usual happy dénouement. The book 


is attractively bound and has rough edges. (Frederick Warne _ 


& Co., New York. 75 cts.) 3 

The Little Queen of Hearts, by Ruth Ogden, tells about 
a little girl whose sweet nature and integrity of purpose win 
their way to the hearts of all about her. The story includes the 
voyage of the Little Queen of Hearts to England, and a visit of 
several months in Windsor, where, among the many pleasant 
happenings, was a visit to the Castle, where she met the Queen. 
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From “ Polly Oliver's Problem.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The book is beautifully printed and illustrated. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $2.) 

_ Lhe Story af Aunt Patience, told in verse by Mary D. Brine, 
41s a tender love-story of a village maiden and her sailor lover. 


From “Historical Tales.” (j/. B. Lippincott Company.) 
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The illustrations are by 
F.. C, 
Putnam’s Sons, -New 
York. $2.50.) 

When a heroine has 
been the familiar friend 
of hosts of girls for more 
than a generation, an an- 
nouncement that a new 
phase of her history is 
made the reason for an- 
other volume will be suffi- 
cient. at Jon, by 
Martha Finley, is one of 
the books of the season. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) We should 
hardly feel that it was 
Christmas if “ Witch Win- 
nie” did not appear to 
mark the season of Christ- 
mas books. She appears 
this year in Witch Win- 
nie in Paris, by the same 
publishers ($1.50). Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Champney, 
the author, has imbued 
“ Witch Winnie ” with the vitality of « Elsie,” whose history has 
interested a generation of nurseries. ; 


Books” 


There is no greater mistake than to suppose that it is not 
worth while to give young children books printed, illustrated, 
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from * Paul Jones.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


and bound in good taste. More often than is supposed, chil- 
dren appreciate these qualities in a book, and even if they do not, 
the educative qualities of a well-chosen gift are great. These re- 
flections have been suggested by examining a very beautiful edi- 
tion of some of Hans Christian Andersen’s stories, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, under the title of 7e Little Mer- 
maid, and Other Stories. The volume is a large quarto, the 
paper is of notably good quality, the type and size of page unex- 
ceptionable, and the illustrations generally (though not always) fit 
and well executed. We cordially commend the book to parents, 
knowing that the children of many generations to come will feel 
the delicate grace and refined charm of Hans Andersen’s stories, 
as children have done so widely in the past. ($3.) 

Several years ago Mr. Joseph Jacobs edited a very interesting 
collection of English fairy tales. The success of the first book has 
led him to prepare a second series, which is issued under the title of 
More English Fatry Tales, and which bears the American im- 
print of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. The second 
series is selected and arranged along the lines marked out by the 
first series, and is not confined exclusively to English stories. 
On the contrary, Mr. Jacobs tells us that he has taken one story 
from the United States and some from the Lowland Scotch. It 
is, however, rather as stories in their more artistic form than as 
folk-lore productions that Mr. Jacobs has treated his material, 
although the notes at the end of the volume must be regarded as 
intended for students rather than for young readers. ‘The vol- 
ume is extremely well made, with a number of full-paye illustra- 
tions, strong in line and fresh in imagination, from the hand of 
Mr. John D. Batten. ($1.75.) 

The familiar 7ales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, are reproduced this year in four small volumes, with illus- 
trations, by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. <A spe- 
cial feature of this edition is a continuation of the Shakespearean 
narratives by Mr. Harrison S. Morris. Mr. Morris’s work is not 
indicated in any way in the volumes, which is certainly a mis- 
take, although very few readers, especially of older growth, will 
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fail to notice the difference 
in style. The illustrations 
are interesting. ($4.) A 
very dainty copy of the 
same book comes this year 
from the press of Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., of this 
city, which is well printed 
and well illustrated, and con- 
tains an introduction by that 
foremost of Lamb’s scholars 
and editors, the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger. ($1.) The same 
publishers send us a 
dainty edition of that 
famous little book, A /ice’s 
Adventures in Wonder- 
land, with a colored fron- 
tispiece and the illustra- 
tions which are already 
familiar to a large and 
captivated audience of 
readers. ($1.25.) 

One of the most useful 
books of the season for 
old readers as well as for 
younger is the World’s 
Fair Book for Boys and 
Girls, being the Adven- 
tures of Harry and Philip 
and their Tutor, * Mr. 
Douglas, in Chicago and 
atthe World’s Fair. Mr. 
Tudor Jenks brought to 
the task of presenting a 
fairly complete picture of the World’s Fair a keen eye and a viva- 
cious style. Theadventures of Harry and Philip are told with a 
great deal of humor and brightness. The story never flags, and the 
information, of which there is a great amount, is very skillfully 
conveyed. No more graphic picture of the life of the great Fair 
has been drawn than that which Mr. Jenks presents in this vol- 
ume. Every interest, every building, and every aspect of the 
White City are represented here. The boy or girl or the grown 
person who reads this book practically visits the Fair and sees 
it with trained eyes. The book is profusely illustrated with 
snap-shots by Philip, and with illustrations by many well-known 
artists. In fact, the illustrations themselves constitute an inter- 
esting and unique volume. (The Century Company, New York. 
$1.50.) | 

Chinese Nights’ Entertainments ($1.75) is one of the most 
interesting and attractive children’s books of the year. The 
forty stories are really folk-lore stories, told in the hearing of 
Miss Adele M. Fielde, and have never been printed before ; 
- they have been handed down from fathér to son, and told to 
Miss Fielde, or in her hearing, during her journeys through 
Kwangtung Province, in southern China. Each story is told by 
a teacher or one of the pupils in a Chinese school, and the com- 
ments of the hearers are full of wisdom, wit, and humor. The 
illustrations are by a native artist. Text and illustrations make 
the book a most desirable Christmas gift. Zhe Light Princess 
($1.75), by George Macdonald, is a fairy story running through 
three hundred pages. It is a delight to read a book designed 
for young readers that is not didactic, simply a book to make 
the little readers forget time, distance, and self. Mothers have 
reason to be grateful to the men and women whose stories are 
entertaining, healthy in sentiment, and worthy of being termed 
literature. Both of these books are published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, and, typographically, equal the best work done 
by this house. 

“ Quida’s”” A Dog of Flanders, and Other Stories, including 
“A Provence Rose,” “ A Leaf in the Storm,” and “ A Branch of 
Lilac,” are published in small quarto, with illustrations by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett, by the J. B. Lippincott Company. These 
stories, especially that which gives the book its title, are among 
the most attractive by a writer whose work is often vulgar, but 


who has unquestioned gifts both of imagination and of pictur-. 


esque description. “A Dog of Flanders” is, in its way, one of 
the most charming stories of recent years. ($1.50.) 

An old-fashioned book of the kind that does not lose its 
charm is the Favorite Book of Nursery Tales (T. Nelson & 
Sons, New York. $1.50), in which are to be found our old 
friends Bluebeard, Beauty and the Beast, Babes in the Wood, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, and other stories equally familiar, illus- 
trated by seventy-two full-page colored pictures, the text printed 
from a very large, clear type, and the volume substantially and 
. attractively made. 

' Favorite Pets, with new pictures and verse by E. S. Tucker 
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(F. A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $1.25), is one of those _ 
small quartos with colored 
pictures and smoothly run- 
ning verses for which the de- 
mand seems never to be ex. 
hausted. The semi-humor- 
ous treatment of children 
and animals which is charac- 
teristic of most of these 
books gives them an inter- 
est even for older readers, 
while the artistic qualities 

which the best of them - 

possess give them an edu- 

cational value for chil- 
Gren. 

Grannie’s Wonderful 
Chair and its Tales of 
Fairy Times, by Frances 
Browne (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2), is a 
collection of old-fashion- 
ed fairy tales, with new- 
fashioned color work in 
the matter of illustrations. 
The book is exceedingly 
pretty, and some of the 
color-printing is of the 
most admirable _ kind, 
while the pictures them- 
selves have a decidedly 
taking quality, Maria Sey- 
mour Lucas furnishing 
the illustrations. 

The Brownies at Home needs no introduction to the children of | 
America. Mr. Palmer Cox has proved himself a magician whose 
pen and pencil have chased away frowns on rainy days, and 
scowls on days when Young America and his sister have not 
found life a pathway of roses. Mr. Cox has won deservedly the 
gratitude of the parents, as well as the love of the children, by 
his tales of the Brownies, whose antics and mishaps make them 
very real. (The Century Company, New York. $1.50.) 

It is with real pleasure that one takes up Zhe Chronicles of 
Faeryland, by Fergus Hume, and sings with the author: 


Then, children, leave your books and toys, 
And come to this enchanted strand ; 

1 tell for happy girls and boys 
These chronicles of Faeryland. 


Hard lessons, little troubles, and great disappointments are made 
invisible while this book is being read. Twenty Little Maidens, 
by Amy E. Blanchard, illustrated by Ida Waugh, is a collec- 
tion of short stories for very little girls. The stories are short, 
bright, and full of movement. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. $1.50 each.) 

Two of a Kind, by Mary Lee Etheridge, is a short, simple 
story of two little brothers, whose pranks lead to natural pun-. 
ishment. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. $1.) Zhe Musical 
Journey of Dorothy and Delia, by Bradley Gilman, is a fasci- 
nating journey, with La as a guide, into Music-Land. It will 
surely lighten the practice-hour of the many little readers whom 
it sorichly deserves. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $1.25.) 

Melody is the life of a child with a musical genius, by Laura 
B. Richards. It is a touching and simple story of a little blind 
girl whose beautiful voice gave her hername, Melody. Chatéter- 
box for 1893 finds its usual place among the children’s Christmas 
books. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., of New York, publish two very attractive 
books for young children, Zhe Peep of Day ($1.25) and The 
Adventures of a Brownie. “The Peep of Day” is a series of 
talks on spiritual subjects, and Biblical, for very young readers. 
The story of the life of Christ is told in a synoposis of the 
different chapters of the Gospels that gives the incidents con- 
nectedly. The book is beautifully printed, with broad deco- © 
rated margins in conventional designs. “The Adventures of a 
Brownie ” is by the author. 
of “John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.”” A book by this 
writer needs no introduc- 
tion. The book is purely 
imaginative, and,likemany 
of the season, makes the 
lover of children rejoice 
that we are beginning 
again to cultivate the im- 
agination of children. 


From “On Sunny Shores.” 
(C. £. Webster & Co.) 
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The Home 
A New Burden 


The women who, twenty-five years ago, had the courage 
to have views, and the temerity to declare them from a 
public platform, were far more heroic than the younger gen- 
eration of women realize. 

The pen of the day was not friendly to the novice in 
this untried field. The man who held the women speakers 
up to the greatest ridicule was thought the one who did his 
fellow-man the greatest good: these unsexed individuals 
must be taught to keep within their own fields. 
woman who has a mission, or thinks she has, possesses 
both faith and courage, and, after a time, the spirit of jus- 
tice in the daily press treated the woman speaker as kindly 
as it did her brother. 

Alas for the woman of to-day! a greater terror hangs 
over her if she dares to appear ona public platform. Itis 
not the pen of the reporter she needs to fear, but the pen- 
cil of the reportorial artist. A portrait, bearing her name, 
is almost sure to appear in the columns of some one or 
more of the great dailies. Her best friends would hardly 
know her. She may be identified by some detail of dress 
or ornament, but the portrait might, for any resemblance, 
bear the name of any other woman. 

What possible interest these caricatures can have to the 
outside public is a mystery. 

As an instance of how reliable these so-called portraits 
are, the following example may be given. 

A great Western paper published in the same issue the 
portrait of a celebrated pulpit orator and a pugilist, with 
the name of the pugilist under the portrait of the orator, 
while the orator’s name graced the portrait of the pugilist. 

If the editor had had a composite photograph of the two 
men made, and labeled it “ the man of the future,” the young 
men who saw it would have had an ideal presented to 
them. As it was, they saw a pugilist who had not the 
slightest chance of winning, and a clergyman who had ob- 
scured his soul. 

It is a pity that this new and unnecessary burden is laid 
upon the women who are trying to reduce society’s prob- 
lems to the simplest terms. Sex-consciousness is rapidly 
dying out among the world’s workers. It is the work and 
not the workers in which the intelligent world is interested. 

The present fad of illustrating in journalism is, like all 
fads, transitory. The day is not far distant when what a 
woman says on a public platform will fill the space in the 
columns of the newspapers, and not a caricature of her face. 

Faith in her cause, and earnestness of purpose, will 
enable her to endure, if not to smile at, the present annoy- 


Easily Accomplished 


There appeared in these columns a short time ago an 
article entitled “A Pressing Condition.” The article 
urged that because of the financial stress that prevailed 
through the country, and the number of wage-earners 
thrown out of work in consequence, the organizations that 
endeavored to furnish work to the unemployed should 
be patronized. The response to that article is among the 
many proofs constantly forced upon our attention of the 
willingness, yes, even the anxiety, of men and women to 
help those who need their help, and their great anxiety to 
govern their efforts by intelligence. Within one week after 
the appearance of that article, not less than a half-dozen 
letters were received asking for the addresses of the organ- 
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ization that furnished work to the unemployed. Many 
requests were sent for the addresses, but in many cases 
the requests did not give the writers’ addresses, and for 
that reason have remained unanswered. 

A business man suggests that these organizations should 
send out agents to solicit patronage. This suggestion is 
worth considering. 

In all large cities there is a Charities Directory which 
contains the addresses of all the organizations of this 
character. One of the most puzzling and difficult prob- 
lems to meet is this very one of bringing the self-support- 
ing men and women thrown suddenly out of work, and the 
men and women who would be glad to buy the labor they 
are anxious to sell, together. It is pathetic to those who 
are forced to see, so to speak, the outstretched hands 
of those who ask and those who want to give, blindly 
reaching toward each other, but so rarely touching. The 
world does not stand as two divisions arrayed against each 
other; itis a link of circles, not always connected, but grow- 
ing nearer together as the circles enlarge. It would be 
impossible to publish the addresses of all the organizations 
that endeavor to meet the needs of the poor by furnishing 


‘them work. They are not hard to find, for they exist in 


every large city and town. Any man or woman who 
believes that buying labor is one of the best ways of help- 
ing the poor will purchase the special labor he wishes to 
employ where it can be bought. He will seek until he has 
found the market. 


The Ministry of a Wife 
By A. F. H. Abbott 


A woman’s first duty is not to her] usband. Her duty 
to him is among her first obligations, but when she be- 
comes a wife she does not cease to owe her allegiance to 
God, nor abandon the obligations she is under to herself. 
Life is mysterious and complicated, and language is en- 
tirely inadequate to express its intricate relations. It is 
difficult to say anything about the duty a wife owes to her- 
self without seeming to make selfishness a virtue; but 
there is a self-abnegation which is only a magnified selfish- 
ness, and there is a regard for one’s own character which 


is not only consistent with the supremest love, but abso- 


lutely essential to it. ‘The boy who leaves his father to 
work alone upon the farm, and fits himself by college 
training to return and take all care and anxiety upon him- 
self, has been serving himself for the sake of higher ser- 
vice to others. ‘The girl who goes to school day after day, 
knowing that her hands might lighten her mother’s heavy 
task, but keeping all the while at her purpose of higher 
self-development, will be a staff and a blessing when her 
mother needs her most, because she has apparently, not 


really, been self-seeking. Present attention and service are 


not always the test of devotion. In a certain sense, a 
woman must be true to herself before she can be true to 
her husband. Poor Nancy was not the wife of Bill Sikes, 
but many a wife has ministered to a wicked husband’s 
demands with the same abject affection, and the principle 
which is at the root of such flagrant unrighteousness is 
also at the root of many acts which are accounted charm- 
ing characteristics of a devoted wife. 

How beautiful are the pictures of the young wife run- 
ning to the door to meet her home-coming lord, and con- 
ducting him to his throne beside the fire, where his well- 
warmed slippers are waiting! I would not wish to lessen 
the number of these exquisite expressions of love, and I 
wish we might place beside them more portraits of the 
husband bringing favorite flowers home to the wife. It 
has lately been repeated to me, as a wonderful instance of 
a husband’s devotion, that he came down three flights of 
stairs that he might there meet his tired wife, who, for the 
time, was compelled to be the bread-winner, and lend his 
strong arm to help her up to their apartments. Beautiful 


instance—yes! but why should it be deemed wonderful ? 
Many a young wife finds her delight in giving to her hus- 
band the numerous attentions which seem to her the best 
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expression of her thoughtful love. The furniture is ar- 
ranged as he fancies, his chair is placed in the best corner 
of the room, the shaded lamp where it will illuminate his 
paper without dazzling his eyes, the fire is laid as he likes 
it, the table spread to charm his appetite and suit his 
taste. She finds joys in being his devoted slave, and is 
satisfied to receive in return the grateful caress ; but what 
is this she is doing? Is she a true help-meet for him? Is 
she in this way contributing to the nobility of his charac- 
ter? I believe not. The true wife will, for her husband’s 
sake as well as for her own, long to be more thana slave—a 
companion ; and she will do whatever she can for him and 
for herself that they may constantly, hand in hand, mind 
with mind, and heart to heart, advance in everything worthy 
of the children of the Divine. 

Many a man has been spoiled, has grown selfish, sensu- 
ous, arrogant, and tyrannical, because his wife, from the 
first days of their honeymoon, has failed to know her high- 
est privilege and joy; content with pleasing him, she has 
failed to satisfy. Women will give up their own wishes, 
will sacrifice intellectual and spiritual companionship, and 
give themselves up to a worse than idle dalliance, only to 
find that after a few years it, has ceased to gratify the man, 
who in the stress of business life has had his mind 
strengthened and is thus prepared to enjoy a companion- 
ship which his wife has not been preparing herself to give 
him, All the traditions of life, and all his inheritance, are 
in favor of a man’s intellectualimprovement. The friction 
and competition of trade and manufacture train him to be 
observant, to see into the future, to plan for the unknown. 
Quick action requires quick thought. He meets men of 
all sorts, and learns to meet them on their own ground, 
receiving from them new thoughts, new ideas, new inspira- 
tions. He may have failed to learn geography in school, 
but he must learn it in life. He knows the characteristics 
of other nations, and the principal products of foreign 
lands. He collates and compares facts, and is thereby 
trained in judgment. His wife will lose her happiness and 
his love unless she keep her place at his side. Fifteen 
minutes a day spent in reading good literature, in study- 
ing questions of public interest, will minister to her husband 
in the best way. Through her he may keep in touch with 
the work of the Church, for by the women much of that 
must be done; while through him she may keep in touch 
with public life. Her hospitality may bring to him the 
kind of society which he does not have during the day, 
and may enable him to bring to the home for her enjoy- 
ment the vigorous men who are conquering in the great 
struggle of active life, while together they may give cheer 
to the fainting and the discouraged. ef 

By her gracious manner and her intelligent appreciation 
of gifted and accomplished men and women she may 
attract them to her home, and give to her husband and 
children the advantage of association with inspiring minds. 
This, one may say, a woman ought to do, and not to leave 
the other undone. And so far as she can do both she 
ought; but when her limitations require a choice, it should 
be for the best. 

A selfish woman, careless of her husband’s wants as well 
as his wishes, demanding attention, is not to be spoken of 
as a true wife. She is not a true woman. She will sink 
herself and drag her husband down. But there is a long 
distance between her and the woman who neglects her 
own highest interests, her children’s deepest needs, to pay 
her devotion to the little idol which she herself sets in 
front of her husband, and which must in time diminish his 
worth ; and, though the man may wish for it, the slipper- 
getting, coddling wife is not the best for him. 

I have seen a loving wife so treating her husband, tak- 
ing a valet’s place, relieving him of care of his personal 
appearance, as if he were an. infant and not able to care 
for himself, that her own strong mind has lost its grasp of 
great thoughts, and her husband has become her depend- 
ent ward, not bringing to her the leadership which it was 
her right to look for, and life has lost for both of them its 
greatest happiness and its greatest opportunities. 


Were I writing of the ministry of a husband, I should - 


say much the same things. It is a man’s duty to make 
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his own arm strong, and to lend his wife the strengthened 
hand, that together they may climb toward their noblest. 
possibilities. Their courtesies one to another should be 
for the smoothing of their way upward. Their love should 
be clear-eyed, seeing the path in advance, and guiding the 
feet away from the pitfalls and over the obstacles. 
Marriage is not like the string which ties the dog to the 
blind man. Marriage joins two who are henceforth to be 
one in purpose, sharing everything—jdy, sorrow, work, 
anxiety, reward—shoulder to shoulder, each bringing the 
peculiar strength, wisdom, courage, belonging to each— 
one as ready as the other to cheer with assurances of affec- 
tion, one as true as the other in time of trial. As well 
might a wife estimate her husband’s worth by his agility 
in picking up her glove or his watchfulness to rise when 
she enters the room, as a husband value his wife according 
to the amount of attention she pays to his whims or even 
his greatest physical comfort. I like the old-fashioned 
word consort—the lot, or part, together. More than com- 
panion, the sharer of bread, the wife is the participator of 
her husband’s life, and blessed is she who is an inspira- 
tion to make that life the best. 


For the School-Girls 


The interest of the school-girls of the country in Cherry 


‘Vale was never more clearly manifested than it has been 


this fall. Since the beginning of the school year at least 
twelve schools have written to know how the pupils inter- 
ested could help to make Cherry Vale more attractive this 
year. The answer will have to be given from another 
standpoint. 

Every school-girl has heard at home and abroad of the 
financial depression from which the country is suffering, 
even if she has not felt it practically in the curtailment of 
allowance, in economy in dress, in limitations in pleasures ; 
very few school-girls have escaped feeling the pressure of 
the present financial strain. This being the case, it will 
be quite natural for the school-girls to feel that they must 
economize in their charities. 

It would be nothing short of a catastrophe for the 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Society to find itself unable to 
keep Cherry Vale open from the earliest to the latest pos- 
It is a misfortune not to have the 
house open. this winter, but money enough was not on 
hand to keep the house open, even if it had been fully 
equipped for winter occupancy. The school-girls of the 
country should use their energies this year to increase the 
Vacation Fund. This last year the applications of over 
three hundred working-girls, sick girls, for a vacation 
were refused, because there was no money in the treasury 
of the Vacation Society to meet the expenses of their 
vacation. The Outlook Vacation Fund was over eight 
hundred dollars less than in the preceding year. 

The coming summer will witness greater demands upon 
the resources of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society than 
ever. The winter before us is to be one of unusual strug- 
gle for the self-supporting poor. Girls whose work never 
grows slack until after the holidays are working on half 
and three-quarter time. Some occupations have not even 
begun operations this season. It is impossible to pass a 
factory where women are employed, and not see girls with 
worried, anxious faces passing in and out. The other 
morning two girls, not fifteen years of age, came out of a 
factory. It was evident from the expression of their faces 
that they had applied for work and been refused. 

‘¢ Good-morning !”’ said the lady who saw them. 

They seemed surprised at being addressed, but one re- 
sponded pleasantly. 

“‘Were you able to get work there ?” was asked. 

“‘No’m. They say they are not taking on hands now.’ 

‘Where have you been working 

“In a laundry in Avenue.” 

Then she went on hurriedly: “ I’ve got to get ak. My 
father is out of work, and my mother has two little babies, 
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twins, just born, and she can’t work, and the rest is too 
little. I must get work.” It was pitiful beyond expres- 
sion to see that girl, hardly more than a child, with a face 
‘full of anxious lines, struggling with the question of not 
self-support merely, but the support of a family. 

This girl may be accepted as the type of hundreds of 
working-girls in our large cities, if not thousands. Ata 
Working-Girls’ Club the other evening, out of twenty girls, 
sixteen were out of work. One had not worked since 
May 15; two sisters had not worked since June 1. In at 
least four cases no member of the family was working. 

In these days we hear a great deal about the disastrous 
effects of overworking. The poor know one condition 
worse, and that is, no work. The self-respecting poor fam- 
ily is positively happy when every wage-earner in it is 
working overtime. They all show the effects of this hard 
work, but it is not the depressing, agonized look that set- 
tles in their faces during the period when there is no work. 
After such a winter as hundreds of girls must live through, 
Cherry Vale is a very harbor of rest, and makes the text, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you,” very real. For 
two short weeks every girl lives in an atmosphere of 
beauty, quiet, good-fellowship, with no thought of the mor- 
row, except the far-off to-morrow when she must say “ good- 
by.” Last year over three hundred girls were refused a vaca- 
tion because there was no money to help them—sick girls 
bearing a doctor’s certificate that they needed a vacation. 
That three hundred represented girls broken down by bad 
air and overwork. Next summer that army of incapaci- 
tated will be more than doubled, but the cause will be 
worry because there was no work, and lack of nutrition 
because there was no money to buy nourishing food. 

Shall this army of young girls be turned away because 
there is no money to give them a vacation ? 

The school-girls who have made Cherry Vale what it is 
must answer that question. Buying furniture to make a 
pretty room for a working-girl is noble, but giving a work- 
-ing-girl new blood, new life, is nobler. Let every school, 
every pupil who feels the bond of sisterhood, increase the 
Vacation Fund this year, that Cherry Vale may open its 
hospitable doors in May, and keep them open as long as 
there is a girl who needs the shelter of its roof. 


Learning a New Language 


Learning a new language with a thoroughly trained 
_ teacher is not easy for most of us, but learning a new 
language, so new a language as to be considered by many 
merely the imaginative fancy of one man, must be very diffi- 
cult. Professor Garner believes that monkeys speak a 
language. He came to this conclusion after studying 
monkeys, free and captive and living under all conditions. 
He believed he had learned their word for food, for bread, 
for water, and for special kinds of foods, and then he wrote 
about this language he had discovered. Last year he 
went to Africa to study the free monkeys there, and he 
has returned to England positive that monkeys have a 
language that can be learned by man. He has brought 
back with him two Kulu Kamba chimpanzees, with whom 
_ he is abletotalk. Professor Garner had a cage built which 
he carried two hundred and fifty miles inland. He lived 
In this cage one hundred and one days. He would lock 
himself in this cage and then wait for the monkeys to 
come. After their appearance he would try to communi- 
cate with them, by making the sounds he had learned from 
other species. He believes he has succeeded. Professor 
Garner took with him a phonograph which recorded the 
sounds made by the monkeys. | 


The truth, the hope, of any time must be sought in the 
minorities, Michael Angelo was the conscience of Italy. 
We grow free with his name, and find it ornamental now, 
but in his own day his friends were few.—Zmerson. 
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Outwitted 
A Tale of Canoe Life on the Susquehanna 
By William Murray Graydon 


When the Fairview Canoe Club proposed to cruise down 
the Susquehanna, from Towanda to our home—a distance 
of nearly two hundred and fifty miles—Jack Forster rather 
damped our spirits by backing out. Laziness was at the 
bottom of it, as Jack very candidly confessed. 

“Tf you make a camping trip,” he said, “ I’ll go with you, 
but I don’t see the sport in paddling all day under a broil- 
ing sun. It’s more in my line to lie under a tree, with a 
fishing-rod and a lunch-basket.”’ 

Jack’s ideas about canoeing were evidently a little vague, 
but we didn’t waste much time in trying to undeceive him. 
We were tired of camping trips, and the short cruise we 
had made the previous summer only whetted our appetites 
for a longer paddle. 

So the rest of us went without Jack, though it cut the 
party down to three. Bob Lucas and I were seventeen 
years old, and Dory Short was six months younger. We 
were all good swimmers, and had been used to living out- 
of-doors most of our lives. Bob had the reputation of 
being a prudent lad, and under his leadership our parents 
felt that we would be reasonably safe. 

We chose the latter half of August for our cruise, so 
that we could obtain corn, melons, and fruit along the 
way; also because the nights then are usually cool. It is 
no fun to sleep in a stuffy, hot tent. 

We transported ourselves and our luggage to Towanda 
by rail, and I think half the population of Bradford County 
must have been on the bank to see us begin our long pad- 
dle. Dory said the people took us for lunatics, but Bob 
declared that they regarded us in much the same way as 
though we were Stanley and his party going to Africa to 
rescue Emin Pasha. I agreed with Bob, and Dory’s in- 
sulting suggestion was voted down. 

That cruise proved to be memorable in more ways than 
one. Our outfit included everything that practical canoe- 
ists could wish. There was nothing fancy about it, of 
course, for Bob was heartily down on what he called “ parlor- 
car canoeing.” We had a small A tent, with light jointed 
poles that could be taken apart for carriage. Our coffee, 
sugar, oatmeal, flour, and other groceries were packed in 
water-tight glass jars, and we had oiled canvas bags for 
our extra clothes and blankets. Our dishes were of tin, 
and the supply was ‘as limited as possible. No fault could 
have been found with our canvas canoes. ‘Though they 
were of home construction, they were strong, light, and 
easy-running. 

But I did not intend this to be a treatise on canoeing, 
though the suggestions given are worthy of consideration ; 
and therefore I will come straight to the story, which 
begins, let us say, on a clear August evening, twelve days 
out from Towanda—as a mariner’s log-book would express 
it. We had already experienced a few adventures, ludi- 
crous and otherwise, but we did not dream of anything so 
serjous as that which befell us a little later. We had just 
passed the quaint little town of Shickshinny, and a mile 
below us was a high wooded island, where we intended to 
camp for the night. We were in rarely good spirits at the 
near prospect of supper, for we had bought from a farmer 
that afternoon a luscious watermelon, a dozen ears of corn, 
a dressed chicken, some pies, and a loaf of bread. It was 
a feast fit for a king, and I know we were all hungrier 
than any king ever was. 

But as we neared the island a low ominous roar greeted 
our ears, and we saw the outlines of a fish-basket rising 
before us. A fish-basket, let me explain, is an unlawful 
contrivance, and is constructed in this way: Two walls of 
stone, rising slightly above the surface of the water, are 
built obliquely down stream, commencing on opposite 
shores of the river, until they come within two or three feet 
of each other in mid-channel. The fish are driven into the 
broad mouth from above, and caught in a net when they 
try to escape through the funnel-like aperture. Fish- 
baskets abound along the Susquehanna, although the war 
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dens of the different counties are constantly busied in tear- 
ing them out. 

In the present instance we were mainly worried for fear 
the aperture should not prove wide enough to admit the 
passage of our canoes. We had been caught in similar 
traps before, and had been compelled to make a portage 
over the stones. The swift current whirled us on, and as 
we drew near the exit, Bob, who was in advance, sang out 
cheerily: “ It’s all right, fellows. I can go through easily, 
and my canoe is the largest.” 

Just at that instant we made the simultaneous discov- 
ery that a net was drawn across the mouth of the passage. 
It was tied to stakes that had been driven in among the 
stones at each side, and its hoops just came to the top of 
the water. 

It was too late to turn back. We heard aripping noise, 
and then Bob was safely through. As Dory and I shot 
between the stones, we saw the net rolling over and over 
with the current. The hoops were badly crushed, and 
through a hole in the meshing half a dozen big fish were 
escaping one by one. 

“* Somebody will be awfully mad,” exclaimed Bob, turn- 
ing in his canoe to look back. 

‘“‘ Serve him right,” cried Dory. ‘“‘ He had no business 
to break the law.” 

We anxiously scanned the river for the proprietor of the 
fish-basket, and, seeing no cause for alarm, we paddled on 
our course and landed at the head of the island. Here 
was an ideal camping-place. A pebbly beach sloped 
upward to a ragged-edged bank three or four feet high, on 
top of which was a grassy spot shaded by big trees and 
encircled by blackberry-bushes. 


In almost less time than it takes to tell, the canoes were 


stretched on the beach, bottom up, the tent was pitched 
under the trees, and a cheery camp-fire was blazing behind 
it. The preparation of supper proved a rather arduous 
task. The chicken, it must be confessed, had evidently 
seen more than one spring, and its dismembered limbs 
required a vast amount of boiling to make them palatable. 
Darkness fell upon us ere the feast was ready, and then 
lack of fuel delayed us still further. Dory went down the 
island in search of some, and during his absence we heard 
a boat pass up the river not far from shore. The occu- 
pants were laughing and talking boisterously. 


* Presently Dory returned with an armful of wood and a 


very unwelcome piece of news. He had discovered a 
camp on the lower point of the island. No one was there 
at the time, but he had seen the embers of a recent fire 
and a rude lean-to of boughs built S&painst the side of a 
rock. 

We naturally concluded that the campers were in the 
boat which had gone up the river. Dory and I were a 
little uneasy, but Bob. took a sensible view of the matter, 
and declared that as long as we behaved ourselves we 
need not be afraid of getting in trouble. In. this case 
Bob’s judgment was at fault. I don’t suppose it occurred 
to him that the campers might come from the rough min- 
ing neighborhood up the river. 

However, we went on with the supper preparations, and 
just as the tempting food was placed on the strip of can- 
vas which served as a table-cloth, a startling thing occurred. 
The boat must have come down stream again without our 
knowledge, for we suddenly heard it grate on the pebbles 
a few yards down the left shore of the island. Footsteps 
and low voices followed, and then the bushes behind the 
tent rustled violently. 

I upset a cup of coffee in my trepidation, and Dory let 
his tin plate fall with a clatter. Bob sprang hastily to his 
feet, and fixed his eyes expectantly on the bushes. They 
parted immediately, and a rough-looking fellow, a year or 
so older than ourselves, stepped out. He wore a red flan- 
nel shirt, and the light of our lantern showed traces of coal- 
dust on his face. We could see three others behind him. 

‘You uns broke our net, an’ now you'll have to pay for 
it,” he began abruptly. “Hand over your money and 
grub, an’ we'll call it square.’’’ 

“We did not break your net on purpose,’ replied Bob, 
firmly ; “ but it had no right to be there.” 
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‘“‘Neither had the fish-dam,” put in Dory, who was 
always a little too outspoken. ‘It’s against the law.” 

The young ruffian laughed derisively, and so did his 
companions. ‘‘ What do we care for the law?” he growled. 
‘Stir yourselves, now, and fork over.”’ 

Bob was striving hard to master his indignation. “ We'll 
give you a good supper, if that will satisfy you,” he said, 
quietly. 

The fellow laughed, and, throwing himself on the grass, 
he seized a knife, and coolly ripped our watermelon in two, 
Then, seeing a German-silver reel which Dory had Se aime 
he picked it up, and put it in his pocket. 

“Give me that,” demanded Dory. 

“You won’t get it,’ was the impudent reply. ‘ We'll 
take everything you uns have, if you don’t fork over that 
money. Aijin’t that so, fellars ?”’ 

‘‘' Yes, of course we will, ” chimed in the others, coming 
forward. 

Emboldened by the example of their leader, they dropped 
down on the grass, and began to help themselves freely to 
our supper. 

Dory and I tend aloof, waiting anxiously to see what 
Bob would do. We had implicit confidence in our com- 
panion’s ability to defend his rights and ours. Bob proved 
worthy of our trust. With a flushed and angry face, he 
turned and darted into the tent. He was out again in- 
stantly, and in his hand wasa gun. It was an old-fash- 
ioned muzzle-loader, and had been brought along merely 
for appearances. We had not an ounce of powder or shot 
in our possession. 

But the intruders, not knowing of our defenseless con- 
dition, quailed at sight of the weapon. “ Put that shootin’- 
iron up,” growled the leader, sullenly. | 

‘*T won’t!” cried Bob, turning it straight on him. “Get 
out of this, right away. We want to avoid quarreling, if 
possible, and though you don’t deserve decent treatment, 
we are willing to pay you the value of the net.” 

“T guess you won't,” sneered the young rough, as he 
rose and edged toward the bushes, followed by his com- 
panions. ‘We'll show you city chaps a thing or two be- 
fore long.”’ 

He was about to disappear, when Bob suddenly remem- 
bered something. 

‘Stop! Drop that reel you stole,” he commanded, 
sternly. The order was imperative, and the gun was 
pointed straight from his shoulder. 

The fellow hesitated an instant. Then he jerked the 
reel from his pocket, and threw it angrily at Bob’s feet. 

“‘You’ve got the upper hand now, but you won’t have it 
long,” he snarled. ‘ You uns ain’t the only ones as has 
shootin’-irons. We’ll come back after a while, and strip 
you fellars so clean that your own folks won’t know you.” 
Mind that !” 

With this parting threat, the unwelcome quartet dived 
into the bushes, and their heavy tread grew fainter and 
fainter. Presently we heard them shove the boat off, 
growling and swearing all the while, and then the dip and 
creak of the oars died away. 

We looked at one another’s pale faces in the glow of the 
lantern. Bob was, outwardly, as cool as a cucumber, but 
Dory and I were nervous and excited. 

“That was a pretty hard crowd,” said Bob; reflectively. 
afraid they mean mischief.” 

“Of course they do,” exclaimed Dory. ‘ They’ve gone 
down to camp now to get their guns, and when they 
come back they’ll do just what they please with us. 
Why, it will break our trip up. We'll lose everything we 
have.” 

I agreed with Dory, and did not hesitate to say so 
rather forcibly. 

Bob felt the burden of the responsibility that rested on 
his shoulders, and for several moments he was quite per- 
plexed to know what todo. Then his quick wits came to 
the rescue, and his face brightened as he said eagerly: “I 
have it, boys! There is only one way out of the scrape, 
and that is to pack up at once and be off. It’s a rather 
ignominious way of retreating, but, as you yourselves 
admit, we will lose everything if we stay here. Those 
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fellows are regular roughs from the coal mines, and don’t 


care for law or anything else.” 

“T don’t mind the ignominy, as long as we get safely 
away,” muttered Dory. 

“It won’t be our fault if we don’t,” replied Bob, con- 
fidently. ‘‘Come on, now; we can’t afford to lose a 
minate.” | 

Well, in less time than it takes to tell, our camp looked 
as though a hurricane had struck it. The tent was pulled 
bodily off the ground, and, while trying to extricate the 
stakes, Dory tripped on a guy-rope and rolled over on the 
watermelon, squashing it almost as flat as a pancake. 

‘‘Make haste slowly, you fellows,” sang out Bob, who 
was leisurely gathering up the cooking utensils. But we 
were too excited to heed the warning, and went recklessly 
on with the work of devastation. There was really no 
time to arrange our traps in their usual place and order. 
The tent, stakes, and poles were thrown into the cockpit 
of Bob’s canoe, which was the more commodious of the 
three. Dishes, provisions, and blankets were jammed any 
which way into the hatches. What remained of the supper 
was wrapped up in the table-cloth, and Dory volunteered 
to take charge of it. 

Five minutes after we began to pack up, the loaded 
canoes were resting on the water, and nothing remained 
to mark our camp-ground but the smoldering embers of 
the fire. As we climbed in and grasped our paddles, Bob 
delayed the start for an instant, to outline the plan of 
escape. ‘We will paddle straight across to the left 
shore,” he said, “and hug it closely as we move down 
stream. ‘The enemy wiil no doubt come up the island on 
foot, but even if they come up in the boat, the night is so 
dark that they won’t be likely to see us pass them. They 
will know nothing of our escape until they reach the upper 
point and find it deserted.” 

‘“‘Wouldn’t I like to see them at that minute !” exclaimed 
Dory. ‘‘ They will be madder than hornets.”’ 

‘“T would rather be a mile away,” returned Bob. 
“Here we go now. Keep in single file, and make as little 
noise as possible.” 

Three paddles instantly dipped the water, and our 
canoes rode gracefully out from the point of the island. 
We headed in a diagonal course for the left shore, and, 
having gained it, went swiftly on, feeling more hopeful of 
success with every paddle-stroke. The dark outline of 
the island lay parallel with us at a distance of several hun- 
dred yards, and at the lower extremity we could see the 
dim glow of the enemy’s camp-fire. ‘There was nothing 
in the peaceful beauty of the night to indicate that danger 
was near. A whippoorwill far up the river mingled his 
plaintive cry with the rippling murmur of the. current. 
Once or twice we ceased paddling to listen, but could 
detect no sound that would indicate our foes to be moving 
up stream in their boat. 

When we were more than half-way past the island, 
Dory’s canoe collided broadside with a submerged rock. 
The shock nearly threw him out, and he uttered an invol- 
untary cry of fright as he caught at the combing for sup- 
port. 

“Don’t do that again,” whispered Bob and I in one 
breath. “Do you want those fellows to know where we 
are 

But the warning came too late; a shout floated sud- 
denly over the water from the island, and then we heard 
footsteps tearing rapidly along the pebbly beach. It was 
not hard to guess what this meant. Our foes had been 
stealing up the shore to attack us, and now Dory’s incau- 
tious cry had apprised them of our whereabouts. They 
were doubtless hurrying back to get their boat. 

“This is hard luck, but it can’t be helped now,” ex- 
claimed Bob, vexatiously. ‘We must beat these fellows in 
a race, and I think we can do it. Paddle your best now, 
and head straight down the river.” 

Dory’s canoe was free of the rock by this time, and 
proved to be uninjured. Away we went, bending desper- 
_ ately at the paddles, and as we shot by the lower point of 
the island the glow of the camp-fire showed the place to 
be deserted. A moment later, however, our foes came in 
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sight, running down the shore, and as we shot a backward 
glance up stream, we saw three of them spring into their 
boat and push it off. 

** Now is the time to show what we can do,” muttered 
Bob. ‘“ Those fellows are in dead earnest.” 

Dory and I mutely acquiesced with Bob by putting a 
little more muscle into our strokes. For better security 
we chose mid-channel, and paddled side by side, tossing 
up great waves that subsided to a foamy wake behind us. 

But in spite of all we could do it soon became evident 
that the enemy was gaining on us. The dark outline of 
the boat showed plainly against the bluish hue of the water, 
and we knew by the creaking and splashing that two pair 
of oars were driving it on. 

None of us will ever forget. the mingled excitement and 
terror of that race. What mattered our aching muscles 
and the perspiration that drenched us from head to foot, 
as long as we kept inthelead? ‘The strain lasted for more 
than half an hour, and at the end of that time the boat, 
which had been gaining inch by inch, was less than a hun- 
dred feet behind us. Our strength was almost spent, and we 
knew that we must shortly be overhauled. We might have 
escaped personal injury by taking to the shore, but only at 
the cost of our canoes and their contents. 

All at once we heard the angry roar of rapids not far 
below us, and as we drew near their head we struck such 
a shallow depth of water that our paddle-blades scraped 
bottom with every few strokes. __ 

‘‘ Hurrah, boys!” exclaimed Bob. “It looks as though 
we might escape, after all. There is barely enough water 
here to float our canoes, and that heavy boat will surely 
stick. One more spurt, and we’ll make the rapids.” 

Cheered by these words, we increased our speed a little, 
and the young ruffians behind us, fearing that we would give 
them the slip, tried to check us by persuasion and threats. 

“ If you uns don’t stop we’ll blow you clean out of water,” 
shouted their leader, after we had politely declined an invi- 
tation to surrender and be treated like gentlemen. 

Just then we heard a crunching noise. The boat had 
grounded on the bottom. <A few more strokes brought us 
to the rapids, and as we plunged into the swirling waves and 
spray, a sharp report rang on our ears. ‘The baffled ras- 
cals had fired a gun at us, but whether it was loaded or not 
we never knew. If it was, the contents went wide of the 
mark, 

New perils now caused us to forget the old, for the rap- 
ids were the most formidable we had yet encountered, and 
the darkness made it out of the question to steer our frail 
crafts clear of obstructions. We plunged on, lurching diz- 
zily from side to side, and blinded with showers of spray. 
Bob and I passed through in safety, however, but Dory 
came to grief on a sunken bowlder, and had to wade over 
the shallows to shore, while his canoe floated down stream, 
bottom up. Bob went to the rescue and brought it in tri- 
umph to land. The contents were intact, but soaked. Dory 
had fortunately held on to his paddle when he upset. 

We crept up the shore a sufficient distance to see that 
our enemy’s boat was still stranded in the shallows. There 
was little danger of further pursuit, but, nevertheless, we 
resumed our cruise 2t once, and did not stop until we were 
below Berwick, eight or ten miles away. ‘Then we camped 
on a grass-bar in midstream, and, after eating the remains 
of our interrupted supper, slept soundly until morning. 
Nor did we experience during the continuation of our 
cruise anything so unpleasant as the adventure which befell 


‘us on the island below Shickshinny. 


A Sunflower Surprise 


It seems but a short time ago that we were all startled to 
hear that wood could be made into paper. It is now done to 
such an extent that we now have great difficulty in disposing 
of our rags, and the ragman with his jingling bells is no longer 
a daily visitor through our streets. Buta still more aston- 
ishing industry isabout to engage men’s attention. The 
humble, and too often the despised, sunflower is to be cul- 
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tivated, for it has been discovered that it can be made into 
paper superior to straw-paper. Recently a daily paper in 
Kansas was printed on paper made of sunflower-stalks. 
When we drive through the country now we may expect to 
see great fields of sunflowers, not merely a clump here and 
there. It may be that this discovery will in time save our 
forests, for the paper may be improved in quality. 


Sunday Afternoon 


One with God’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word: that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me. Andthe glory which thou gavest me | have given them ; 
that they may be one, even as we are one; | in them, and thou in me, tha 
they may be made perfect in one; and that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me. Father, I wil] that the 
also, whom thou hast given me, be with -— where Iam; that they may behol 
my glory, which thou hast given me: for thou lovedst me before the foundation 
the world.—John xvii., 20-24. 

What is it to be one with God? This prayer that God 
may dwell in us as God dwelt in Christ, that we may dwell 
in God as Christ dwelt in God, that we may be one with 
God as Christ was one with God—what does it mean ? 

Of course I do not know, because, if I knew, then I 
should be one with the Father as Christ is one with the 
Father. Only I can get a little glimpse; having trod this 
blessed pilgrimage a little way, I can see a few feet before 
me and point it out to you, that from the vantage-ground 
already gained we may see together the glory that lies 
beyond. Let me try, then, this morning to trace the progress 
of Christian character from the beginning upwards, and see 
if we can get a little light thrown on this fundamental, this 
sublime, question,“* What is it to be one with the Father ?” 

The child is born into a state of lawlessness. Not will- 
ful, wicked lawlessness, but simple lawlessness. The little 
babe in the cradle knows nothing about law, has no notion 

-of law, has no notion that there are any laws of body—it is 
a lawless little creature. And little by little it begins to 
learn law. If it is brought up in a Christian household, 
or even in a moral household, it begins to be taught law by 
the mother from almost the very instant of its birth. It 
learns natural law—as of heat by burns, and of gravita- 
tion by falls—domestic laws, the laws of father and mother ; 
and begins, more or less reluctantly, more or less thoroughly, 
to conform to those laws. It goes out into society and it 
learns other laws—laws of the household, laws of the 
school, laws of the State, laws of society, and it more or 
less obeys these laws. If the man obeys these laws, we 
call him moral; if he disobeys these laws, we call him im- 
moral. If he steals, he is an immoral man; if he drinks 
more than society thinks legitimate to drink, we call him 
an immoral man. If he transcends the law of the State, or 
even the unwritten law of the society in which he lives, we 
call him an immoral man. _ If he conforms pretty well, not 
merely to the law that is enacted in legislation, but to the 
laws of society, the unwritten code, we call him a moral 
man. If he steals against the law, he is immoral; if he 
contrives some lawful way to get away the property of a 
less shrewd and a more unsuspecting neighbor, then we 
hardly call him immoral. If he tells a great big black lie, 
we call him immoral; but if she tells a white lie, such as 
society requires her to tell in order to be courteous, we do 
not condemn her as immoral. 

So there is a certain legal standard of morality, and a 
certain social standard of morality. And the child who 
began absolutely lawless, and then learned father-law and 
mother-law, grows up to learn legislative law and social 
law, and comes toa certain legislative and social standard 
of morality. A great many men and women never get 
any farther on than that. It is not very far. But prob- 
ably most of us have gotten farther. The laws that are 
written in legislation, the laws that are in this unwritten 
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code, appeal to us because there is more or less of the 
sense of righteousness in us, and we have begun to find 
the law of right and wrong in ourselves, and to live accord- 
ing to a law that is higher than that of father or mother, 
or State, or society. Such an one will follow his own con- 
science, because he wishes to be at peace with himself; 
nay, though society says to him, “ Thou shalt tell this 
white lie,” still he says, “‘I will not tell this white lie; [| 
will be true, because I would rather be at war with society 
than at war with my own conscience.” And if society 
says to him, “‘ You may take this property from your un- 
suspecting neighbor if you will do it in this. way,” he - 
replies: ‘I would rather go down to poverty than to be at 
war with myself and my own conscience.” Now this man, 
we say, is a truly moral man; he will suffer any evil rather 
than do a mean, dishonest thing; he will suffer disrepute 
rather than do a false thing; he will stand—no matter 
what it costs him—by the law of his own conscience; he 
is a truly, a nobly moral man, an heroically moral man. 
But he may go farther than this. He may find in this 
law of conscience a law of God. Perhaps the notion that 
there is a God who has given the law has been taught him 
from the cradle by his mother ; perhaps it has come through 
the Sunday-school and the ministry ; perhaps he has gained 
it by an observation of life, by seeing that what is written 
in his conscience is written in other men’s consciences, and 
he traces back these testimonies of conscience to their ori- 
gin, and sees that origin in the one God, the Lawgiver, and 
he says, “I will do what is right, not merely because 
father calls on me, or mother requires me, or the leg- 
islature says I must, or society demands ‘t, nor merely 
because my own conscience demands it, but because it is 
the law of God.” Now, this man is something more than 
moral; more than a conventionally moral man; more than 
a socially moral man; more than a conscientious man: he 
is really endeavoring to do what God requires him to do. 
He thinks he is a Christian. No! HeisaJew. Hehas 
gotten as far toward Christianity as Mount Sinai. That is 
a very long way measured from the cradle—that is, from law- 
lessness—and a long way from the merely socially moral 
man, and quite a long way from the merely conscientiously 
moral man; but still he is under the law, a law that is ex- 
ternal to him. He will not do this thing because his con- 
science forbids it, and because his God forbids it; but the 
law still stands without him, and he obeys a law that is 
against his own inclination. So he lives in a perpetual 
struggle. He is all the time trying to do the thing that is 
required of him to do, trying to bind this independent and 
individual will of his, and make it subordinate to the higher 
and the divine will. pa? 
But he may go on beyond this. He may come to see 
that all the laws that are written in society and in legisla- 
tion and in conscience and on the flaming tablets of 
Mount Sinai, so far as they are truly and legitimately 
divine, are reflections and applications and manifestations 
of the one law of love; he may see that the one great 
Lawgiver is love, and he may desire to do the will of the 
great Lawgiver. He may no longer merely obey the law; 
he may wish to conform to the law. He may no longer 
submit to the law; he may long to have that law wrought 
into his life, so that his shall be the divine life, and his 
conduct the natural expression of it. One bride comes to 
the minister and says, ‘‘ Do not ask me to say ‘ Obey;’ I 
do not wish to be a servant of my husband; I am his 
equal.”” Another bride comes and says, ‘“* Ask me to say 
‘ Obey ;’ I do not wish to be a servant of my husband, but 
I have such a reverence for him, I have such a love for 
him, and so look up to him, that I want to wish the things 
he wishes, I want to learn the things he learns, I want to 
walk the way he walks, I want to live the life he lives, I 
want to have all my life run in the channel of his noble 
and masterful life.” A child says, “I will obey my mother 
because she is my mother and it is right.” Another child 


says, ‘‘I have such a reverence for that mother of mine, 
she so stands as my ideal, she so stands as my thought of 
what life is and ought to be, that it is the one longing of 
my heart to live like her, to think of things as she 
thinks of them, to will for myself what she wills for 
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me, to do for myself what she does for me, to expect - 


for myself what she expects for me, to be intertwined 
in her life and with her life, that we in all our efforts 
and labors and wills and wishes may be one.” It is 
one of the pities of life when that wife, after she marries, 
has something of her reverence and her admiration taken 
away, so that obedience becomes hard or impossible ; when 
that child learns that, after all, his mother is not the 
woman his ideal has painted her, and it becomes impos- 
sible for him always to wish for himself what she wishes 
for him. But, if God be the man’s ideal, this tragedy 
never befalls him. But when a man comes to this, and he 
says, ‘No longer will I do what society requires, nor do 
what my conscience requires, nor even will I be content to 
do what God requires; but I want to want the things that 
God wants, I want to wish the things God wishes, I want to 
do the things that God does, I want to expect the things God 
expects, I want to run in the path that God has laid out for 
me, because God’s wish is my wish, because God’s ideal 
is my ideal’’—do you not see how much better that life is 
and how much éasier? A full, complete, thoroughgoing 
consecration, the whole life God’s because the whole heart 
is God’s—that is easy. It is a half-consecration that is 
hard. ‘Let thy will, not mine, be done.” “Let thy will 
and mine be one.” ‘Do you not see the difference? One 
prayer regards two wills as though they were wholly 
distinct, and desires that one will should submit to the 
other; the other prayer longs for the time when one will 
will be the other’s will, the two wills identical. Then the 
struggle of life is no longer to do the will of another, but 
is only to find out what that will is. That is a joyous 
struggle. 


When one has come to this, that he no longer thinks of 


God’s laws or of God’s will as something apart. from his 
which he must obey, when the wish of his heart is 
always to know what that will is, because in his love and 
reverence for God that will seems to be so much more than 
his own will—when he has come to that, then there grows 
little by little the perception of life as God perceives it. 
This soul, that began its religious life by trying todo God’s 
will, and then went on to wish to conform to God’s will by 
trying to do God’s will and by wishing to do God’s will, 
begins to get clearer and clearer glimpses of what God’s 
will is—begins, that is, to get God’s point of view. What 
a great difference in life it makes what your point of view 
is! Christ is hanging on the cross. The soldiers sit down 
at the foot of the cross, almost where the drops of blood 
fall upon them, and take off their helmets, and take the 
dice out of their pockets and gamble for the garment of 
the Lord ; their point of view is that here is a Jew cruci- 
fied, as they have crucified scores before, and that is all. 
_ .The priests pass back and forth before the cross and throw 
their taunts in his face, crying, ‘“‘ If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross.” Their point of view is, that 
he is an enemy they have been fighting and they have con- 
-quered him. The mother stands before the cross, choking 
down the sobs and keeping back the tears, and looking up 


into the suffering face of her Son. Her point of view, that: 


here is a pure, holy, noble Son, whom she has nursed and 
nurtured and loved and honored, but never understood. 
And unseen by soldier, by priest, by mother, are the angels 
that hover over, waiting to take the escaping spirit of the 
Son of God into their convoy. And their point of view, 
that here is the Son of God that is bearing in his own per- 
son the sins of the world, and bearing them away forever, 
Oh! what a difference in the point of view ! 

Now, when a man has no longer tried to.satisfy him- 
self by obeying the conscience of society, or his own 
conscience, or even the will and law of God, as some- 
thing external to him, but really has intertwined his will 


with God’s will, and interwoven his life with God’s life, 


when he has begun to wish to do what God wishes, 
and to will to do what God wills, he begins to get 
God’s point of view. He sees life differently, and, oh! 
so differently. The things that he thought were shame- 
ful he now sees to be glorious; and the things that were 
glorious he now sees to be shameful. He thought the 
battle-field was glorious, with its din of arms and its car- 
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nage; now he looks upon it with horror. He thought it 


was glorious to live in the world and amass more money 


than his neighbors, and die worth more; now he sees that 
it is a shame-for a man to live as the bee lives, simply to 
hive money for some one else to feed upon after he has 
gone. He thought that to be sorry, to be sick, to be afflicted, 
to go through life poverty-stricken, was a disgrace; now 
he sees that it is glorious to bear the sorrows and the suf- 
ferings of men, to go down into their life, take their bur- 
dens and their sorrows upon himself. He thought that the 
way to resist evil was by evil. He thought that if the 
negroes committed rape, the remedy was to burn them; 
he thought that if men were guilty of crime, the remedy was 
to torture them; he thought that the more cruel the punish- 
ment, the more certain the prevention : now he sees that re- 
demption is the only true justice ; now he sees what Christ 
means when he says, “ Resist not evil, but overcome evil 
with good;’’ now he sees what Christ meant by coming 
into life and suffering, unresisting, the injustice and the 
wrong that his age and his nation put upon him, and, by 
patient suffering, conquering malice and hate. His point 
of view has changed. He begins to see what is meant by 
the glory which Christ had, and has, with the Father. The 
Church has still a long way to go before it gets God’s 
point of view. We sing in our hymn-book—and I love the 
hymn— 
The head that once was crowned with shame 
ls crowned with glory now. 

It never was crowned with shame. It was crowned with 
glory, and there is not a thorn in the earthly crown that 
does not glisten with glory brighter than any diamond. 

And so, getting the point of view of God, the soul enters 
a little way into the life of God; into the life of service, 
into the life of love,-and into the life of glorious opportu- 
nity. One who is apart from God, and yet honestly trying 
to do God’s will, finds every new opportunity a new bur- 


den, and every new call a new burden. One who is living — 


in unity with God, seeing life as God sees it, and willing as 
God wills, sees in every opportunity a new glory, and in 
every call a new glory. You may, this very afternoon, in 
the Sunday-schools of Brooklyn, see teachers working side 
by side who illustrate my meaning. Here is one who has 
taken her class because society demands it—the father or 
the mother, or the social circle, or the church—and she feels 
that it is something that is due to her church or her position. 
And here is another who is doing it because her con- 
science requires it; she is faithful and conscientious, but 
she is looking for the time when she will be released. And 
here is another who is doing it because Christ calls on her 
to do it, and she is doing it for Christ because Christ de- 
mands it, and she wishes to be faithful to him. And here 
is another to whom Christ has come, and breathed upon 
her, and said: ‘“ Receive the Holy Ghost; as the Father 
hath sent me into the world, even so send I you into 
the world ;” and her face has lighted up with a glow, 
and her soul has been filled with inspiration, and she 
says. to herself: ‘*‘What! I am sent into the world as 
my Father hath sent you into the world; I am permitted to 
teach as he taught; to show forth God’s glory as he showed 
it forth; to lay down my life in love’s service as he laid 
down his life.”” And she runs eagerly to enter into so glo- 
rious a life. Here are two men sitting side byside. I go 
to one, and I say to him: “I want some money for this 
cause.” He says: ‘Come again, have you? ‘They are all 
the time coming—one a month; one a week; pretty soon 
it will be one every day. Well, how much do you want ?” 
And he gives it. I go to the other, and he says: “ What, 
come again ! good ! thank you for the opportunity.”’ What is 
the difference? The one man regards his dollar bill as so much 
work expended, and me as one who has come to take from 
him his hard earnings ; and the other man says, “A dollar 
is of no use in the world except for what it will do in the 
world. Can I make it eloquent for righteousness? Can 
I send it to wipe away the tears from the eyes of the sor- 
rowing, to feed the hungry, cheer the cheerless, carry faith 
and hope and love into the hearts that are in despair? 


Thank you for the opportunity.” He looks at the dollar, as 
God looks at the dollar, as an instrument to do something 
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with, and he rejoices in every chance to send that dollar on 
a mission of service wheresoever it will carry faith and hope 
and love. Do you not see the difference? The one man 
is one with, and the other man is apart from, God. One 
with God—not as the river is one with the sea into which 
it flows; not lost and swallowed up in Him ; not one by being 
emptied of one’s own individuality. Oh, no, not so! One as 
the flower that lies on the bride’s bosom is one in the glory 
of the bride, one with her dress, her veil, her cheeks that 
alternately pale and flush with the glow and the glory of love 
and expectation, and’ they that look upon her never think 
of the flower, only of the glory of the bride. One, as every 
member of the Church, that is faithful and true and pure, 
is one with the Church; the charity of the Church, the 
charity of all its members; the love of the Church, the 
love of all its members; the glory of the Church, the 
glory of all its members. One, as the babe is one with the 
mother in whose arms it lies, for she could not have the 
glory of motherhood if it were not for the little babe in her 
arms to whom she is ministering. So I may be one with 
my God, lying on his bosom and helping to glorify him ; 
belonging to his Church, and so helping to show forth him 
to men ; resting in his arms, and so making him a Father, 
for he could not be a Father if I were not his child, and he 
could not be such a Father as he is if we were not such weak, 
poor, helpless children as we are. One with God in every 
purpose of our lives and consecration of our wills ; one with 
God in every view of life we take, in our estimate of all 
its possibilities ; one with God in the work which we are 
trying to do, in the life which we are trying to live. 

So, having come fifty-odd years from the cradle, follow- 
ing first an invisible mother that had gone to the heavens, 
and then an honored father that was as God to me, and 
then the Christ that in this pulpit more than anywhere 
else had been revealed to me, and then the God that 
through that Christ has been revealed to me, I can see 
this much at least, that I can wish to do what God wishes 
me to do, and I can try to look through God’s eyes at all 
life and see a little as he sees, and I can learn to have all 
my life’s activity grow out of a will that is wedded to his 
and an eye trained to see life as he sees it, and then what 
glory of unity with him lies still beyond—eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, it hath not been revealed to 
the imagination of man what God hath prepared for those 
that love him. 


The Earthly Glory ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


One of the strangest and most perplexing errors, as it is 
one of the most common, into which mankind has fallen, 
is the supposition that the service of God is a burdensome, 
toilsome, and tearful service, which one enters into in this 
life only to avoid something worse in the future, or to win 
a future reward. I think there is no declaration of Paul 
which puzzles me more, and which I am less inclined to 
accept, than the declaration that “if in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 
If this be true, it can be so only because an illusive hope 
is always the cause of misery; and the greater the hope, 
and so the greater the illusion, the greater the misery. 
The religion of Jesus Christ should be presented as worthy 
of acceptance for the glory which it brings with it here and 
now, and should be accepted, not reluctantly, lest some 
worse thing should happen, but joyfully, as a great and 
joyous present gift, which is indeed a hope rather than a 
fruition, though, to speak still more accurately, it is a 
fruition which brings with it a transcendent hope. 

It is, first of all, a new life here. We are begotten 
again, and it is always true that the greater the life the 
greater the glory. How much is added to the child when 
he learns to read and has access to literature which before 
was closed to him ; how much is added if he comes to have 
sufficient knowledge of art and music to receive the higher 
enjoyments which art and music bestow ; how much more 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 10, 1893.—1 Peter i., 1-12. 
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is added to him when the new love comes into his life; 
what transformation is sometimes wrought in his character 
by the hope of making his own the maiden whom he rever- 
ences and loves! These episodes of human experiences 
afford a suggestion of what may come into a human life 
when the soul recognizes that God is the true lover, and 
the before dormant powers of love are awakened to higher 
powers of activity by the revelation of the divine love. 

And with this love comes hope, living and indestruc- 
tible—a hope which has a wider range than any who are 
not Christians can realize, and a higher range than many 
Christians do realize. The Christian mother now looks 
upon her children as God’s children. Christ has taken 
them in his arms and blessed them, and because his love 
is. over them and about them, she has a hope for them, 
which bears her through all the doubts and fears of mother- 
hood, with radiant expectation which is itself their safe- 
guard and inspiration. The reformer realizes that his 
prayer, ‘“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,” is also Christ’s promise, and he works 
on for political, social, industrial, educational reform, with 
a courage which is born of assurance of final victory. The 
preacher goes into his pulpit, the teacher into his Sun- 
day-school class, with undiscouraged hope, because he 
knows that those who are for him are more than those who 
are against him; thaton the side of his message is, on the 
one hand, all that is best and truest in human nature, and, 
on the other, all the directing power of Providence in 
external life, and all the brooding influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of the children of men, who look back 
upon their own lives with joy and not with grief, because 
God has buried their sins in the depths of the sea, and 
forward to future life with hope, not with apprehension, 
because the believer in Christ has read and believes what 
Christ has said, “I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any one pluck them out 
of my hands.” So he knows that, despite alike attacks 
from without and weakness from within, he shall be kept 
by the power of God unto salvation. 

He enters into trial, but counts it all joy. He no more 
wishes an easy life than the soldier wishes an easy cam- 
paign. He desires to be where the battle is hottest, pro- 
vided he is put there by a commander-in-chief, for he 
knows that the commander in-chief will not put him there 
and then failto support him. He is glad to have his faith 
tried by fire, if thus it may be found to be to the praise 
and honor and glory of his Saviour. 

For, more than even hope or faith, he is endowed witha 
new love, and the joy of love is the supreme joy of life, and 
the joy of God’s love is the supreme joy of love. The 
Christ he does not indeed see, but for that reason he knows. 
him better than those whom he does see—knows him bet- 
ter because sight and sound refract and obscure the soul ; 
because the unseen presence is the nearest presence, and 
the unheard voice the least misunderstood voice. In this 
Christ, therefore, he rejoices with a joy unspeakable. 

Thus, here and now, he lives the life which the Hebrew 
prophets anticipated and for which pagan prophets have 
longed. The sufferings of life do themselves enhance his 
glory, for, with Paul, he longs to have fellowship with 
Christ’s sufferings and to be made conformable unto His 
death, because he longs to possess that power which 
triumphs over suffering and over death. Exultant he 
marches, a redeemed, ransomed, and triumphant soul, rich 
in experiences which the angels covet, desiring to look 
into. O that men busy with the muck-rake in the ash- 
heap at their feet would but look up and see the crown 
which the Christ holds above their heads! 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : December 
11—In his love he redeemed them (Isa. Ixiii., 7-9) ; De- 
cember 12—Having loved his own (John xiii.,1 -17); 
December 13—Himself took our infirmities (Matt. vill, 
16, 17); December 14—I will love him (John xiv., 19-24); 
December 15—Who shall separate us from his love (Rom. 
viii., 34-39) ; December 16—I have loved thee (Rev. il, 
4-12); December 17—Topic: The wonderful love of 
Christ (Rev. 1., 5 ; John xv., 9-13). 
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Some Irish Anecdotes 


There has just been published a book which 
for purely amusing qualities has few equals in 
English literature. It is called “Seventy Years 
of Irish Life.”* Its author is Mr. W. R. Le 
Fanu, whose brother, Mr. Joseph S. Le Fanu, 
was the author of several successful though 
rather sensational novels, but is best known 
as the writer of the spirited Irish patriotic 
poem “Shamus O’Brien ”—dear to the hearts 
of school-boy orators and professional reciters ; 
a correct version of this poem is given in 
the volume before us, and differs in some 
respects from that generally known. Mr. W. 
R. Le Fanu has had a varied and interesting 
life; his sense of humor is strong and rich; 
he has studied the Irish peasant for a long 
lifetime; and his collection of stories, though 
it contains many that have been printed before, 
contains none that are not entertaining. This 
is the kind of book of which a much better 
idea is afforded by selections than by a formal 
review; and we have chosen a few anecdotes 
for which no further preface is needed : 


Several tales are told of the great parsimon 
of the eccentric Dr. Barrett, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, who had the habit of constantly 
using the phrase, “ Do you see me now?” in 
all sorts of connections. 


“He dined at Commons; his only other 
meal was his breakfast, consisting of a penny 
loaf and a halfpenny worth of milk. Every 
morning he handed a halfpenny to the old 
woman who looked after his rooms, and sent 
her out to buy the milk. One frosty morning 
she slipped, fell, and broke her leg. She was 
taken to a hospital, and for once Barrett ven- 
tured beyond the College precincts, and went 
to see her. ‘ Well, Mary,’ said he to her, ‘do 
see me now: I suppose the jug is broken, 

ut where is the halfpenny ?’ ” 


“Dr. Barrett was a great friend of a brother 
Fellow, Magee, afterwards Bishop of Raphoe, 
and finally Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
grandfather of the late Archbishop of York, 
and was the only person to whom Barrett ever 
lent money. He wanted a loan of five pounds, 
and went to see Barrett in his rooms, who 
agreed to make the loan, went into his bed- 
room, and returned with an old stocking full of 
guineas in his hand. Just as he came into the 
room the stocking burst, and the guineas were 
scattered on the floor. Magee stooped down 
to help Barrett to pick them up. 

“*Stop, stop, Magee!’ said he. ‘Do you see 
me now: get up and stand on that table, and I'll 
pick them up.’ 

“The loan was then made, and Magee left 
him counting the guineas. 

“ A few days afterwards he met him, and said, 
‘I hope, Barrett, you found your guineas all 
right ?” 

“*Well, do you see me now,’ said Barrett, 
‘they were all right but one. One was gone; 
and maybe it rolled into a mouse-hole, Magee, 
and maybe it didn’t.’ 


On one occasion Mr. Le Fanu’s father told 
a story of a gentleman “who lived in a part of 
Dublin far from the College, who, on a very 
cold snowing night, had sent his son, a young 
boy, to Dr. Barrett’s for a book which he had 
promised to lend him. The boy knocked at 
the door; Barrett came out of his room, in 
which there was no light, and, on hearing what 
he wanted, went in again, leaving the boy 
shivering outside. He shortly returned witha 
book in his hand, and said: ‘Now, go home 
with this to your father, tell him I think it is 
the book he wants, for I think I can put my 
hand on every book in my library; but if it 
isn’t, come back, do you see me now, and I’ll 
light a candleand look for it.’ As my father 


finished,” adds Mr. Le Fanu, “Elrington said, : 


*Mr. Dean, I can vouch for the truth of that 
Story, for 7 was that boy.’ ” 


“ Cardinal Manning, who was, as we all 
know, as thin and emaciated as ‘ Spaight of 
Limerick,’ when in Liverpool was visiting a 
convent where an Irishwoman was cook. She 
begged and prayed for the blessing of the Car- 
_ dinal. The lady superior presented the re- 

quest to him, with which he kindly complied. 


1 Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.75. 


The cook was brought in, knelt down before 
him, and received his blessing; whereupon she 
looked up at him, and said: ‘May the Lord 
preserve your Eminence, and, oh, may God for- 
give your cook !’” 


Here is a tale in which Charles Lever and 
Archbishop Whately figure, with a moral as to 
sycophancy : 

‘The last time I ever met Charles Lever 
(Harry Lorrequer) he told me that he and the 
Archbishop, accompanied by two curates, X. 
and Z., were taking a walk together in the 
park, at atime when Whately was much exer- 
cised about mushrooms, as to what species 
were edible and wholesome, and what sorts 
poisonous. As they walked along, the Arch- 
bishop espied and picked up a dreadful-look- 
ing brown and yellow fungus. ‘ Now, Lever,’ 
he said, ‘many people might fancy that that is 
a poisonous fungus, while in reality no better 
or more wholesome mushroom grows.’ He 
thereupon broke off a bit of it, and, handing it 
to Mr. X., said, ‘Try a bit, X., and tell us 
what you think of it.’ 

““A very nice fungus indeed, your Grace, 
and rather sweetish,’ said the Rev. Mr. X. 

“* Here’s a bit for you, Z.; let us have your 
opinion of it.’ 

“<¢If it were nicely cooked, your Grace,’ 
said the Rev. Mr. Z., making a very wry face, 
‘with a little salt and butter, it would, I am 
sure, be delicious.’ 

“Whately then, handing a piece of it to 
Lever, said, ‘ Here, Lever, try a bit, and say 
what you think of it.’ 

“<«T thank your Grace, I’d rather not,’ said 
he. ‘’Tis true I have a brother in the Church, 
but he is not in your Grace’s diocese.’” 


An Irish farmer gave his son the following 
cynical view of life: 

“* You see, my boy, a man’s life naturally 
divides itself into three distinct periods. The 
first is that in which he is plannin’ and con- 
thrivin’ all sorts of villainy and rascality ; that 
is the period of youth and innocence. The 
second is that in which he is puttin’ into prac- 
tice the villainy and rascality he contrived be- 
fore; that is the prime of life or the flower 
of manhood. The third and last period is that 
in which he is makin’ his soul and pre- 
parin’ for another world; that is the period of 
dotage.’” 


The Irish peasant often has his joke at the 
doctor. Here are three: 

“A peasant lad, when asked by a gentleman 
how his father was, replied : 

“<Ah, my poor father died last Wednesday, 
your honor.’ 

“<¢T’m_ sorry indeed to hear it,’ said the 
other. ‘It must have been very sudden. What 
doctor attended him ?’ 

«“¢ Ah, sir,’ said the boy, ‘my poor father 
wouldn’t have a doctor; he always used to 
say he’d like to die a natural death.’ . . . 

“ Doctor Nedley, physician to the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, told me he heard a voice 
from the crowd call out, ‘Three cheers for 
Doctor Nedley! He killed more policemen 
than ever the Fenians did!’ .. . 

“ But if some men are skeptical, others place 
an implicit faith in the doctor’s prescriptions ; 
and of these was a man in Limerick who went 
to the undertaker to order a coffin for Pat 
Connell. 

‘“¢Dear me,’ said the undertaker, ‘is poor 
Pat dead ?” 

“*No, he’s not dead yet,’ answered the 
other; ‘but he’ll die to-night, for the doctor 
says he can’t live till morning, and he knows 
what he gave him.’” 


Of the quick wit of Irish repartee there are 
numerous examples : 

“My father told me that at a theater in 
Dublin, shortly after the Union, when a well- 
known actress was singing a favorite song, 
the refrain of which was ‘ My heart goes pit-a- 
pat, pit-a-pat,’a man from the gallery cried, 
‘A groan for Pitt, and a cheer for Pat!’ 

“Judge Burton, who was a very old and 
wizened little man, was trying a case, when 
another very old man, scarcely able to walk, 
came into court to give evidence. Instead of 
going to the witness-box, he went towards the 
passage leading to the bench. McDonagh, 


Perfect 
Cookery. 


“Food made with Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder keeps 
moist and fresh, and in this 
respect it is superior to any 
powder I know.” 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 


the counsel, called out to him: ‘Come back, 
sir! where are you going? Do you think you 
are ajudge?’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ said the old man, 
looking up at Judge Burton—‘ indeed, sir, I 
believe I am fit for little else.’ 

“ Many are the stories I have heard of judges 
and barristers in former days. ... One of 
the best was connected with a case tried 
(in Limerick, I think) before Chief Baron 
O’Grady. Bushe was making a speech for 
the defense, when an ass began to bray loudly 
outside the court. ‘ Wait a moment,’ said the 
Chief Baron. ‘One at a time, Mr. Bushe, if 
you please.’ When O’Grady was charging the 
jury, the ass again began to bray, if possible 
more loudly than before. ‘I beg your pardon, 
my lord,’ said Bushe, ‘ may I ask you to repeat 
your last words? there is such an echo in this 
court I did not quite catch them.’ 

“A neighbor of mine said that a very fine 
horse he had bought a few days previousl 
had gone lame. ‘What is the matter wit 
him?’ asked a Mr. T- ‘I am greatly 
afraid he has got the vernacular,’ said he (of 
course he meant navicular). ‘Dear me!’ said 
e , ‘I never heard of any quadruped hav- 
ing that disease except Balaam’s ass.’ 

“Curran said to Father O’Leary (the witti- 
est priest of his day), ‘I wish you were St. 
Peter.’ ‘Why?’ asked O’Leary. ‘Because,’ 
said Curran, ‘you would have the keys of 
heaven, and could let me in.’ ‘It would be 
better for you,’ said O’Leary, ‘that I had the 
keys of the other place, for then I could let 
you out.’” 


Down in Virginia a robbery had been com- 
mitted. The finger of suspicion pointed to a 
negro servant, and he was arraigned before the 
local justice, who happened to be the negro’s 
old master, to whom he was still intensely loyal. 

He made no defense or denial as the judge 
laid the evidence point by point against him, 
and sentence was about to be pronounced 
when suddenly the real culprit was discovered. 

“Why didn’t you say you didn’t do it, 
George ?” asked the justice. 

“ Why,” said the faithful old servant, “ you’s 
a hones’ man, judge, an’ if you say: I is the 
man, den I 7s the man; but you see I ain’? the 
man.” 


What You Read 
About Hood’s Is So 


The testimonials published in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are not purchased, 
nor are they written up in our office, nor 
are they from our employees. They are 
simple statements of facts from people 
whom Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured, pub- 
lished without sensationalism or fictitious 
headlines. They prove positively that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses absolute 
merit and that 


Hood’s:sCures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil- 
iousness, sick headache, and indigestion. 2§c. 
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A Memory of the 
Mind of a Child. 


** This ‘Memory.of the Mind of a Child’ has the en- 
gaging candor and transparency of all sincere autobi- 
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SOME ARTISTS AT THE FAIR. 


ography, yet it is revealed with such exquisite delicacy | Fully Illustrated by the authors and others. 8vo, $1.25. 


and absence of self-consciousness we forget that the 


Doucias Wicain. 

His Life, His Work, and His ag 
Time. By. Micnet, 
Edited by Frederick Wed- 


more, Elaborately Illustrated, 
2 vols,, Royal 8vo, $15.00. 


— 


‘ 


‘ M. Michel s celebrated work is not only a life-like por- 

> trait of the man and the artist, but a gallery of reproduc- 

tions in color, in photogravure, and in black and white, of 

\ Rembrandt's finest paintings and etchings. These, to the 

ii numberof 320, have been selected from public galitries 
y and famous private collections. 


es are picturesque 
tic, glowing in local color and 


with a value 
showing familiari e coun people, and their 


THE BARBARY COAST. 
By Dr. Henry M. Fietp. Illustrated. 8yo, $2.00. 
A or «my A entertaining volume, written in the author's 


agreeable style, and presenting the results of a 
many interesting points in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. = 


MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT. 
Statesmen, by Noan Brooks; Men of Business, by 
W. O. Stoppard; Explorers and Travellers, b 
Gen. A. W. Greety; Inventors, by Priuip C. 
Husert, Jr, 4 vols., each Illust. 8vo, $2.00 met, 


The volumes are replete with things of interest in 
and picture, about the men noticed." Breekign Eagle. 


of French Painting,” by C. H. Stranahan (8v 
**Stelligeri, and Other Essays,” by Barrett 


» 


By Henry M. Stanzey. 
With 64 Illustrations. 8vo. $2.00. 
to me during seventeen years." 


By Gorpon Srastes.  Ulustrated. 


! 50, 
** It tells the story in a vivid, picturesque fashion.” 
—Christian Register. 


The contribu 
child heroine is Mrs. Burnett in fetto—Mre. Katz | w, Hesston Gibson, F. D. Millet and 
sents and illustrates his impressions in a characteristic manner. 


W BOOKS 


By Eyre Crowe. With’121 Illustrations. Small 4to, $2.00. 
* Perfectly the only epithet for this “heme. 
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By Tuomas NeLson Pace. 
Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. Small 


Mr. C s secr artist in that famous . 
ay Summary. tour of 1852-53, and here we have the daily jottings and off-hand es} folio, $1.50. 
Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo. $2.00. of that time." —Churchman. **No more charming story of the war has been 


written than ‘Meh Lady,’ which is quite worthy of 
the superb holiday edition in which it is now issued, 
Mr. Reinhart has furnished a series of beautiful and, 


tors to this volume are é, » kinson Smith, Will H. Low, | expressive drawings. They have been faultlessly 


| The set, now complete, 6 vols., in a box, 16mo. 
Wlustrated. Paper, $3.00; cloth, $4.50; half 
calf, $9.00. 


“ An exquisitely dainty series of little booklets. The 
{| tales, selected for republication in this series, are chosen 
with the greatest care ; indeed, they are the second sifting 
of the grain which has already yielded such rich and abun- 
dant returns in the pages of Scribner's Magasine. The 
mounting is unexceptionable,’’—Zoston Advertiser. - 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN 
OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. Atice Morse Earte, author of ‘‘ Sabbath in 
| Puritan New England.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** Thanks to her investigation, we may follow the Puritan 
child from his cradle through his life. There is.not one of 
the chapters which is not tullof mterest."—V. Y. Sun. 


NEW SAINT-AMAND VOLUMES. 
Women of the Valois Court, The Court of Louis XV. 
The Court of Louis XIV. Last Years of Louis XV. 

Each with numerous portraits. 12mo, $1.25. The 
set, 4 vols., half calf, $10.00; cloth, $5.00. 


“It seems. as one reads the successive volumes of Saint 
Amand, that each is worthier and more interesting than its 
predecessor.""— Chicago Times. 


e 


: ROBERT GRANT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. | 
choicest and most curious of those that were relied | J@ck Hall, and Jack in the Bush. 


12mo. $1.25. 
*“*In the above 


audience he is addressing. Them 


NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


** Probably the most 


itchell, each of whom pre- 


| 


0, $3.50); ‘Sunny Days of Youth,” by the author of ‘‘ How to be Ha 
Wend. ll (16mo, $1.25); “Sir Joshua eynolds,” by Claude Phillips (Bvo, 


Each illustrated. 


lumes Mr. Gran shown that 
WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. gotten chet to be cad foul and that 
tone of the books is whole-| Done into English from the French of Freperi¢ 

| some andthe literary quality excellent.""— Boston Courter. 


popular Charmi 
writer of * books in E free translation the 
day is G. A. Henty.""— Boston ngland to- 


reproduced.”— Boston Beacon. 


lories Iror Scribner ) NAPOLEON 


With Portraits. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, $10.00. 


“This new edition of a most 

vivid and romantic work is worthy 

of the attention both of the scholar and of the general 
reader. We have in these volumes an inside view of the 
home and court life of Napoleon, with pictures of the most 
distinguishei persons of the time. In this new edition no 
expense nor pains has been spared to make the mechanical 
execution perfect."—N. Y. Observer. 


THE LAND. OF POCO [ IVAR THE VIKING. CYCLOPEDIA 
TIEMPO. By Paut B. Du Cnaittu. 12mo, $1.50. OF MUSIC AND 
By C. F. Lummis. Illust. 8vo, $2.50. ‘and = MUSICIANS. 
‘These sketch one.”"’— Boston Advertiser. 


Edited by J. D. Cuampuim and 
W. F. Aptuore. With 
more than 1000 Illustrations. 
3 vols., large 8vo, buckram binding, $15.00 net, 

** A grarid book of reference."—London Academy. 


THE WATCHMAKER’S WIFE. 


And Other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton, $1.25. 


** A delight to the many friends of his previous stories*” 
—Boston Times, 


THE CAMEO EDITION. 


Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers. By R. L. 
Srevenson. With etched it. 

Letters to Dead Authors. By Anprew Lanc. With 
etched po trait and four additional letters. 

Each somo, clo. $1.25; half calf, $2.75; half levant, 
$3.50. Limited large paper ed., per set, $7.00 met. 


OTHER. BOOKS ARE—“ David Balfour,” by R. L. Stevenson (12mo, $1.50) ; Windfalls of Observation,” by E. S Martin (12mo, $1.25) ; History 
Though Married” (12mo, $1.25) ;- 


$2.50). 


Ww 

MY DARK THE WHITE ) 

COMPANIONS CONQUERORS. ) 
their Strange Stories. A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. 


By Kirk Munroe. Illus 
trated. Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 


“A fascinating volume.”*—Zoston Beacon, 


EVENING TALES. 


Ortout by CHANDLER Harris. 12m0, $1.00. 
, new, original fairy tales, havin this 


ed raciness of Mr 


THE MAKING OF VIRGINIA: 


THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE. 


\ By Rosert Leichton. [Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 


$1.50. 3 
“A boy's book of adventure, in which lif the 
North Sea is vividly described.” — Hartford Capront. 


Burnett, 


The Sikh War, A Tale of the Conquest of the Punjaub. 

St. Bartholomew's Eve, A Tale of the Huguenot Wars. 

A Jacobite Exile, Being the Adventures of a Young Eng- 
lishman in the service of Charles XIl_ of Sweden. 


And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. By SAMUEL 
Apams Drake. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


*% SCRIBNER'S DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTR 


ot 


b rances odgson - B. esen, 
Heaty, and other popular writers, will be sent to any address. 


*A valuable historical study. Well adapted to the 


Each crown 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. wants of the ."—Chicago Herald. 


Fran ° tevenson, Thomas Page, Eggleston, Jules Ve 
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PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND: ‘‘ MANLINESS IN BOYS, BY 
A NEW PROCESS.” 


An account of the Origin, Growth, and Achievements of The Boys’ Brigade, which 
is pervaded by large-hearted, gracious, and practical humanity. There will be other 
articles by Professor Drummond. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR AT HOME: 


A Talk with the distinguished divine in his own Home, under the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey; recorded by Arthur Warren, and illustrated with ten superb drawings 
from life by Arthur Jule Goodman. 


MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT: A STORY OF THE SEEN 
AND UNSEEN. 


The story of a mysterious visitor of divine insight, beneficence, and exaltation. Sim- 
ilar in spirit to “A Little Pilgrim,” “Old Lady Mary.” 


CHARLES A. DANA: JERUSALEM AND BETHLEHEM 
TO-DAY. 


Notes on a Recent Journey. A clear, concise, graphic description by the Nestor of 
American Journalism, the distinguished editor of the N. Y. “ Sun.” 


“‘TENNYSON’S FRIENDSHIPS,” BY E. C. MARTIN, 


Presents a unique series of portraits by the greatest artist who ever ptacticed photog- 
raphy, Mrs. Cameron. The portraits of TENNYSON, LADY TENNYSON, SIR JOHN 
HERSCHEL, DARWIN, BROWNING, CARLYLE, and Mrs. CAMERON, are revelations of 
character. 


SHORT STORIES by OCTAVE THANET and CONAN DOYLE. 
‘‘HUMAN DOCUMENTS ”: 


Portraits from Youth to the Peeneet Day of two great Newspaper Editors, William 
T. Stead and Whitelaw Reid. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY: BY E. JAY EDWARDS. 


Biographical Sketch, Character Study, and Portraits at different ages. 


Short Stories by 


Conan Doyle, Octave Thanet, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Bret Harte, 3 
Rudyard Kipling, Clark Russell, 
Gilbert Parker, Robert Barr, 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


word and pictures. 


intimately connected with the subjects. 


Engines of the Loti, Thomas Hardy, 
66 Exposition Flyer.”’ ) James Whitcomb Riley, John Ruskin, 


and Others. 
The author rode in the “Cab” of the 
fastest train in the world from New York 
to Chicago in twenty hours, and his 
vivid swiftness of description carries the 
reader onward as by a whirlwind. More 
than twenty illustrations drawn by our 
artist on the train. 


The Maxim Air-Ship. 


The invention of one of the great mechani- 
cal geniuses of the age has here its first 
authoritative presentation to the public, 
illustrated with pictures made with the 
greatest’care from the actual air-ship. 


The Wonders of the Micro- 
SCOPe ana 


The Conquest of the Ocean. 


These articles dip into the future. 


and ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


and BRET HARTE. 


ture, Daring ana Hardihood. 


Lion Hunting in Algeria. 
Tiger Shooting in India. 
Elephant Hunting in Africa. 


(An Interview with W. M. Conway.) 


The greatly enlarged Christmas issue for sale on all news-stands ; price, 15 cents. 


15 Cents. 


Famous People: 


Their houses and home life depicted by 
The story of their 
early struggles and their achievements, 
from material secured in many cases at 
first-hand, and in all cases from sources 


: Daudet, Charles A. Dana, 
Marvels of Science and | setterson, Archdeacon 
A Miles on the 


Famous authors contribute to this series, 
including W. D. HOWELLS, GILBERT PARKER, 
HAMLIN GARLAND, MADAME ADAM, HAROLD 
FREDERIC, ARTHUR WARREN, R. H. SHER- 
ARD, PROFESSOR DRUMMOND, ROBERT BARR, 
Autobiograpical 
papers by R. L. STEVENSON, F. R. STOCKTON, 


True Narratives of Adven- 


R. L. Stevenson, 
Rider Haggard, 
Prince Bismarck, 
Pierre Loti, 
Emile Zola, 
General Sheridan, 
Andrew Carnegie, 
Cardinal Gibbons, 


Leopard Hunting in Northern Africa. 


Adventures in the Upper Himalayas. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
Agents wanted. $5.00 allowed for ten subscribers; $50.00 for 100, etc., etc. 


S.S. McCLURE, Limited, 743-745 Broadway, New York City. 


McClure’s Magazine 


FOR 1894. 


Hope and Immortality. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


A collection of unpublished letters by 
the great poet, revealing in a marvelous 
manner his faith and character, and his 
views of immortality. 


Archdeacon Farrar 


Has written a powerful and inspiring 
article for an early issue of McClure’s. 


Professor Drummond. 


“DPD. L. MOODY: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK.” 


It is twenty years since Mr. Moody 
secured the co-operation of Professor 
Drummond, who has worked with him in 
Great Britain during Mr. Moody’s cam- 
paigns abroad. Professor Drummond’s 
most famous addresses were delivered at 
Mr. Moody’s Conferences in Northfield. 


Notable Serials by 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 


William Dean Howells. 


Great Business Institu- 


tions. 


The Longest Railroad in the World. 
The Bank of England. 

The Hudson Bay Company. 

The Business of the Greatest Mer- 


chant ($100,000,000 a year). 


The true and complete history of their 
conception, struggles, and development 
(often more fascinating than any romance) 
related by the persons of most compe- 
tence, splendidly illustrated. 


And many other articles dealing with the 


activities, achievements, and discov- 
eries of modern civilization. 


Portraits or Famous People 


from Childhood to the 
Present Day. 


In each number three or four noted people 
are so presented at different periods of 
their lives. Early numbers of the maga- 
zine will contain such groups of portraits of 


Gladstone, 
General Grant, 
Lady Aberdeen, 
Charles A. Dana, 
The Czar, 

J. T. Trowbridge, 
Andrew Lang, 
Philip Armour, 
Professor Drummond. 


A great magazine at half-price. 


15 Cents. 
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DODD, MEAD COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN, to which is added “ Au Revoir,” a dramatic vignette by Austin Dosson, with 


25 illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small quarto, cloth, $2.00. 


A large-paper edition will be issued as well. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. Translated from the French of MaxImME DE LA ROCHETERIE 
by Cora Hamilton Bell. In 2 vols., 8vo, with 20 photogravure portraits of the leading characters, $7.50. 
This new life of Marie Antoinette, which has been crowned by the French Academy, will prowabiy remain the standard life of the unfortunate Queen. Owing to 


the recent discovery of a large mass of the correspondence of the Austrian Ambassador at t 


which have hitherto been matters of conjecture alone. 


French Court, a flood of light has been thrown upon many points 


There will be an edition of this book on special paper, limited to 160 copies, at $15.00. A frontispiece in mezzotint and a photogravure, both colored by hand, 


will accompany the large-paper edition exclusively. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY NOVELS BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, COMPRISING: 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 3vols. PHINEAS REDUX. 3 vols. 


PHINEAS FINN. 3 vols, 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 3 vols. THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 3 vols. In all 15 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt tops, illustrated with photogravures from designs by C. R. Grant, $18.75. 


A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, at net $37.50. 


This is the continuation of our reissue of the novels of Anthony Trollope, begun last season with the publication of the ‘‘ Chronicles of Barsetshire,” in 13 vols., 


at $16.25. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, to be issued at intervals, with illustrations in photogravure, at 


the uniform price of $1.00 per volume. This edition of 12 vols. will be uniform in type, size, etc., with the very popular edition of Jane 
Austen’s Works published last year by Dent, of London, and is issued jointly with him. 


Large-paper edition, limited to 150 copies, at $3.00 per volume. 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. A novel by 


FLETCHER BATTERSHALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A COIGN OF VANTAGE. A novel by JOHN SEy- 
rnp Woop, author of “Gramercy Park,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
1.00. 


PRISONERS OF THE EARTH, and Other Stories. 


By H. D. Lowry. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. A novel 


by WALKER S. KENNEDY. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE FIRST SUPPER, and Other Episodes. By 


JONATHAN STURGES. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ASHES OF ROSES. A novel by LovisE KNIGHT 


WHEATLEY. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A HILLSIDE PARISH. A story by S. Bayarp 


‘Don, author of “ A Highland Chronicle.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A QUESTION OF HONOUR. By Pater, 


author of “ John Jack,” “ One Day’s Weaving,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25} 


THE ROSE OF LOVE. A novel by ANGELINA 


TEAL, author of “ Muriel Howe.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


LYNDELL SHERBURNE: A Sequel to “Sher- 


burne House.” By AMANDA M. DoucLas. Uniform with it in 
style and binding. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IRISH IDYLLS. By BarLow, author of “ Bog- 


land Studies.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. | 


LINKS IN A CHAIN. A novel by Marcarer Sut- 


TON BRISCOE, author of “Perchance to Dream.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


LETTERS FROM MY MILL. Translated from the French of ALPHONSE DauDET by Frank Hunter Potter. 
With decorative head-pieces by George Wharton Edwards, and ten full-page designs in color by Madame Madeleine Lemaire, and an 


etched portrait. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.00. 


A large-paper edition, with special features, limited to 250 copies, at $7.50. 
HORACE WALPOLE: A MEMOIR. By Austin Dosson, author of ‘Four Frenchwomen,” “ Eighteenth 


Century Vignettes,” etc., etc. In 1 vol., uniform with these, with 14 illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with the plates on Japan paper, $5.00 net. 


WILLIAM JAY AND THE ABOLITION MOVE- 
MENT. By Bayarp TuCKERMAN. With a preface 
by John Jay. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE 


RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Gro. H. LEewis, of the Des Moines Bar. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A COLONY OF MERCY ; or, Social Christianity at 
Work. An account of the colony of Epileptics at Bielefeld in 
Westphalia. By JULIE SUTTER. With 22 illustrations and plan. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AT COLLEGE. By 


LIDA RosE McCABE. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FROM WISDOM COURT. Essays by HENry SETON 
MERRIMAN and STEPHEN G. TALLENTYRE. With 30 illustra- 
tions by E. Courboin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, including “ The 
Carlyles, and a Segment of their Circle.” By Francis EsPI- 
NASSE. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


Mr. Espinasse, a literary and pavnatete veteran, has been on terms of 

intimacy with many literary men of prominence, as Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
effrey, Campbell, Wordsworth, the Carlyles Leigh Hunt, George Eliot, 
hackeray, Dickens, and others who appear in his pages. 


THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. By Ametia E. Bark, author of “ Friend Olivia,” “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
etc., etc. With 100 illustrations, four of them in color, by Theo. Hampe. 8vo, beautifully bound, cloth, $2.50; silk, $3.50. 


THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. In2 vols., r2mo, cloth, gilt, beautifully bound, $3.00. 
SOME OLD PURITAN LOVE LETTERS. John and Margaret Winthrop, 1618-1638. Edited by JOSEPH 


Hopkins TWICHELL. With photogravure portrait of John Winthrop, reproduced from the painting in the State House at Boston for 


this volume. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE RIVALS. A comedy by RicHarp BrINSLEY SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory with five plates 
in color, and upwards of fifty designs in black and white. 1 vol., 8vo, beautifully bound in full gold side, uniform with “ The School for 


Scandal,” published last year, $3.50. 


A large-paper edition, with special features, limited to 250 copies, $6.00 net. 


WITCH WINNIE IN PARIS; or, The King’s 


Daughters Abroad. A new volume in the Witch Winnie Series. 
By ELIZABETH H. CHAMPNEY, author of “Witch Winnie,” 


“ Witch Winnie’s Mystery,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF A BEARSKIN. From the 


French of JULES DE MARTHOLD. With 100 illustrations by 
J. O. B. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ELSIE AT ION. A new volume in the ever increas- 
ingly popular Elsie Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 5 East 19th St., New York 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, 


The Sacred City of the Ethiopians: 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS 


Being a_ Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia Bon J. THEODORE BENT, F.S. Montezuma’s Daughter 


etc., author of “‘ The Ruined Cities of Mashona 
LER on the Inscriptions from Yeha and Axsum , 


Ts, Abyssinians, by T. G. GARSON, M.D., etc. 


volume gives an account of the joprucy taken ean Sed Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent into Abyssinia last spring, 


The Liye object of the journey was to examine t 


thiopians since before Christian era, and a study ii the great monoliths there, and other features, formed 


E 
} chief object in their work. 


The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: 


Being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. > J. bag gg BENT, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
With a chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration of the Te . M. W.S 

Cheaper Edition, WITH NEW APPENDIX HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE ‘TO THE PRESENT CONDI- 
TION OF OU ALARD, With map, 13 plates, and 104 illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


The Man from Blankley’s 


and an ye he on the Morphological Character of By 
ith 8 plates and 65 illustrations in thetext. 8vo., $5. 00. “ Silan termain.” ‘“* Nada 


nd,’’ a chapter by Professor H. D. Mi'1L- 

H. RIDER HAGGARD, author of “She,” 

Qua the Lily,” etc. 

With 24 full-page Hthastrations and vignette, by 

MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.00. 


A Gentleman of France: Being the 
Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur 
de Marsac 

By WEYMAN, author of ‘‘ The 
House of the Wolf,” etc., etc. With frontis- 
piece and by H. j. ForRD. 12mo, cloth, 
_ ornamental , $1.25. 


One of the best novels since Doone.’ 
It will ‘be read and then reread for the mere pleasure its 
reading gives. The subtle charm of it is not in merely 


cal remains at Aksum, which has been the sacred city of 


mples, by R WAN. New and 


A Story in Scenes, and Other Sketches. By F. ANSTEY, author of “ Voces Populi,” “* Vice Versa,” etc. | trans Ta the nineteenth-century reader to the six- 


Reprinted from Punch. With illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 4to, cloth extra, $1. 75. | teent 
NEW EDITIONS IN NEW BINDINGS © 


The Story of Music 


By WILLIAM J. HENDERSON. 12m0, cloth, orna- 


mental, gilt top, $1.00. 


ut in transforming him into a sixteenth- 
century man, thinking its thoughts and living its life in 
perfect touch and sympathy.” Y. World. 


What Necessity Knows 


By L. DOUGALL. A novel of Canadian life and 
character, with much of the originality and much 
of the intellectual and spiritual elevation which 
have made the success of Miss Dougall’s first 
novel, “* Beggars All.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 


Letters on Literature 


By ANDREW LANG. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


Songs of the Common Day, and Ave! An Ode for the Shelley Centenary. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


mental, $1.00. 
** We think we are well within the mark in saying that 
= novel is one of the three or four best novels + t 
ves : | book its highest value is really 


“Mr. Roberts is delightfully poetical, and is able to state his observation in rich melodies. We are bold —_ the a peiten’ Ba nll nowledge of motive and character. 


| bes » that he is the prince among all the later Canadian poets who have come under our notice.” —Z iter, 


novel is one that is wort renin: a second time.” ~ 
The Outlook, N. Y¥ 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The True Story Book 


The Outdoor World, or the Young Collector’s Hand- 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Withg plates and 58 illustrations in the text t, Book 


H. Forp, LuciENn DAVIs, SPEED, L. BOGLE, an 


othe: .. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


CONTENTS: A Bo Among | the Red Indians—Casanova’s 
Findhorn—The hannon ” 
tes— Prince Charlie’s Wanderings—How 
e Escape of Cervantes—Baron T aes 
The Escape of Czsar Borgia 
tezuma’s Empire, etc., =" 


Red I 
and the “ Chesa wake 


of Lord Pitsli 
—The Kidnapping of Princes—The Conquest of it 


By W. FuRNEAUX, F.R.G.S. With 546 inchading 16 colored 
_ plates. 439 pages. Crown 8vo, ornamental cover, gilt edges, $2.50. 
Ha QhTEN I.—ANIMAL LIFE. Ponds and Streams. Insects and Insect 

Ke i “4 ‘an e Hunti ritish is — 

Gos es. Forest Trees. Part III.—THE MINERAL WORLD. Minerals 

an 


Adventures on the 
Snelgrave and the 
Lucky Found Vineland ama 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, New York 


SEND TEN CENTS 


For the 
Most 
Beautiful 
Literary 


Annual 


Issued. 


WITH + 90 ILLUSTRATION S 


and numerous interesting articles by well-known 
authors. Bound in a special Christmas cover in 
colors. 
The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1893 
contains Special Articles and Reviews of the New 


Beautiful Gift Books 


The Drama: Addresses by Henry Irving 


With a frontispiece by Whistler. Zdition de Luxe, large paper, limited to 300 numbered 
copies. With autograph signature of HENRY IRVING. One vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut edges, $5.00. 


This attractive volume 
with the art as well Fen 


@ four j interesting addresses by Mr. Irving, dealing with the a} f acti nd 
s It is full at once of husiasm and the profess ~ 
elive 


which mark everythin ch ‘ef m the modern stage. dresses, at Oxford 
University, on the ad Great Actors of the English Stage, will, we sure, be eet and reread by be all lovers of the 
higher drama, poe by every one in sympathy with,the actor’s art. work is enriched by an excellent character- 
portrait of Mr 


An Erring Woman’s Love 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCcox, author of “ Poems of Pleasure,” “Maurine,” “Poems of Pas- 
sion,” etc. Containing sixteen full-page illustrations and frontispiece portrait of the 
author. Exquisitely bound. Square quarto, cloth, full gilt, $2.50; 12mo, cloth, with 
portrait, $1.00. 

oe, poems are full of the fon next to good wosts, watch is sympathy, the power to identify one’s self wi 


one’s sub} t and suggestive the t degree, and musica) lines are pleasantly 
que Times. 


Gossip in a Library Love Letters of a Violinist 
By EDMUND GOssE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, | ByER1c MACKAY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; three- 


$1.25. New Edition. quarter calf, gilt top, $2.50. 


Pad | — htful voluens of interesting short talks on the “*Mr. Mackay’s lyrics are often sweet and true and 
histo contents of ce amous or curious throb with a passion whose sincerity none may question, 


tness and grace, and tinctured 


Holiday Books by | pters are colloquial in tone, informal and chatty. % —TheD 

Lyman Abbott, William Winter, 
Lyman Abbott, Wiliam Wis ‘Three Normandy Inns 
R. H. Stoddard, Laurence Hutton, By ANNA BOWMANN Dopp, author of “Cathedral Days,” “Glorinda,” etc. Exquisitely illus- 
Robert Grant, J. C. Van Dyke, trated by C. S. Reinhart and other artists. 8vo, cloth, $2. 00. 

William 0. Stoddard. ** There could not well be . more charming presentment of the stranger tarryi pe Normandy than this author og 

H. Low, c. 8. 

A. E. Sterner, Works of A. Conan Doyle 
Joseph Pennell, F. T. Merrill, ‘ 
E. W. Kemble, Reginald Birch, Sold separately, or in sets, 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00. 
Palmer Cox, W. A. Rogers, THE WHITE COMPANY. MICAH CLARKE. 

ih calls nasil i THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW, 

and ot eminent artists. THE SIGN OF THE FOUR. and A STUDY IN SCARLET. 


all those information concerning 


MY FRIEND, THE MURDERER. 


new and forthcoming books, their nature and con- 
tents, the BOOK BUYER will prove 
a complete literary guide. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


(43-745 Broadway, New York 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, 


*,* Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


y 
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A LIST OF NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


HUNT & EATON, New York 


ANNOTATIONS UPON POPULAR 
HYMNS 
By CHARLES SEYMOUR ROBINSON, D.D. II- 
lustrated. 8vo. 581 pages. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL 
Selected and edited by ADELAIDE S. SEa- 


VERNS. 16mo. 368 pages. Cloth. Gilt 
top. Price, $1. 


- THOUGHTS ON GOD AND MAN 

Selections from the Works of Frederick 
William Robertson, of “Brighton.” Ed- 
ited by JosErpH B. Burroucus, M.D. 


With Portrait. Small 16mo. Cloth. Col- 
ored edge. 306 pages. Price, $1. 


THE EPIC OF LIFE 


A Poem. By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. IIlus- 
trated by Will Vawter. 4to. Embossed 
paper cover. 12 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

LESSON OF A DILEMMA AND 
OTHER SERMONS 

By Tuomas G. SELBY. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
400 pages. Price, $1.50. 

NATURE, THE SUPERNATURAL AND 

THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


By JosIAH GILBERT. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
438 pages. Price, $2. 


BRAVE LADS AND BONNIE LASSES 


Stories of Young Folks Who Have Helped 
to Make History. By FREDERICK MYRON 
CoLBy. Numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 339 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE NORSK GOPHER 


A Story of the Northwest. By CHARLES N. 
SINNETT. Illustrated. 12mo. 262 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $1. 


OUR BOYS 


What They Can Do,and How to Dolt. By 
WILLIAM STODDART. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 192 pages. Price, $1. 


LIFE’S BATTLE WON 


By A. W. DE WITT. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth. 372 pages. Price, $1.50. 


PAULA CRAYTON 


By JANE Joy. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. 134 pages. Price, 70 cents. 


LADY MARJORIE 


By EMMA LESLIE. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
217 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


ONLY JUDITH 


By Lypia L. Rouse. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. 231 pages. Price, 85 cents. 


ANTI-HIGHER CRITICISM 
A Series of Addresses delivered at Seaside 
Bible Conference at Asbury Park. Com- 
piled by L. W. MUNHALL, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES, 1894 


A Guide to the Study of the Sunday-School 
Lessons. By Jesse LYMAN HURLBUT and 
ROBERT REMINGTON DOHERTY.  8vo., 
Cloth. 396 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PULPIT AND PLATFORM 


Sermons and Addresses. By Rev. O. H. Tir- 
FANY, D.D., LL.D. With portrait. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 251 pages. Price, $1.25. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS 
By RicHarD T. Ery, Ph.D., LL.D. College 
edition. 8vo. Half leather. 432 pages. 
Price, $1.25, net. 


BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D. 8vo. Cloth. 
144 pages. Price, $2. 


PROPHECIES OF DANIEL 
EXPOUNDED 


By MILTON S. TERRY, S.T.D. 1I2mo. Cloth. 
136 pages. Price, 75 cents, net. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOOKS IN SEASON 


ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART. 
(JUST PUBLISHED. 

By Prof. WM. H. GoopYEAR. ith 150 illus- 
trations, Library Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

Rarely has a more beautifully illustrated 
volume come from the press. The text is 
richly illustrated with pictures of famous art 
{ treasures, several of which are reproductions 
of early Christian paintings only recently 
discovered, This Library Edition is printed 
§ upon a heavy coated paper, which enhances 
to a remarkable degree the artistic value of 
the pictures. 


THE FOUR GEORGES. 

By WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. $8.00, 
The textis embellished with decorations, 
rtraits, and vignettes of beautiful design 
y Mr. George harton Edwards. Printed 

in two colors. Large 8vo, richly bound in 

buff and white vellum, stamped ingold, with 
margins, flat back, rough edges, and 

p- 


CALLIAS: An Historical Romance. 
By ALFRED J, CHURCH, M.A, 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

Callias, undoubtedly the most important 
of Mr. Church’s writings, is printed originally 
in the UnitedStates, direct from the author’s 
manuscript. The novel is intensely inter- 
esting; the plot is not subordinated to the 
historical and biographical matter, 


ALL HE KNEW. A Story. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 
By H.H. BOYESEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Prof, Boyesen has left his favorite Scandi- 
navian scenes to tell a story of modern 
§ American life, 

THE UNITED STATES AND FOR- 
EIGN POWERS. 
By W. E. CurTiIs. 12mo, $1.00. 

r. Curtis, a prominent official of the State 
Department, has prepared a book which 
treats in a popular way the relations which 
have existed and are now maintained be- 
tween the United States and the principal 
nations of the world. 

*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Send for complete catalogue of books. 


The Atlantic 
for 1894 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Philip and his Wife, a Serial Story, 
by Margaret Deland. | 


This is undoubtedly the most important work 
of the author of “ John Ward, Preacher,” in- 
volving some of the leading problems in 
modern social life, studied very thoroughly, 
and treated with admirable skill and grace. 


Short Stories 
By Miss Jewett, Mrs. Catherwood, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Mrs. Wiggin, and others. 
History and Biography 
Will be very effectively represented by papers 
from Capt. Mahan, Professor McMaster, the 
historian, Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall, and others. 


Literary History and Criticism 
Will be made attractive by letters of Cole- 
ridge and Thoreau, and by papers on engaging 
themes from Sir Edward: Strachey, Professor 
Kittredge of Harvard, Professor Tyrrell of 
Dublin, and other very competent writers. 


Nature. 
Delightful sketches on the seasons and the as- 
pects of Naturein Florida, Utah, and Canada, 
are promised by Miss Thomas, Bradford Tor- 
rey, Frank Bolles, and Olive Thorne Miller. 
Educational Topics 
Will be treated with the care and thought due 
to their importance. This is regarded as one 
of the most useful parts of the work of the 
Atlantic. Articles are assured from Profes- 
sor Shaler, Horace E. Scudder, and others 
who are able to speak with authority. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 
November and December numbers free to new sub- 
scribers remitting before Lecember 2oth. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk sender. Remit 
by money-order, draft, or to 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
iI East 17th Street, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Looking Within 
The Misleading Tendencies of ‘Looking Backward” 
made manifest. 
A Novel by J. W. ROBERTS. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
“Looking Within” is a remarkable book. It isa 
sharp, logical, and conclusive reply to 
Bac Daily T 


The New Minister 


By KENNETH PAUL. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


A distinctive picture of American life and charac- 
ter, this book portrays the development of asoul. It 
shows that the real religious evolution of a man’s 
mind is dependent upon his career. : 


COLUMBIAN EDITION OF 
Barnes’ Popular History 
of the United States 


Fully illustrated. Uptodate. Contains illustrated 
escription of the World’s Fair. 


Cloth, octavo, $3.50; Sheep, $5.00. 
national benefaction.”—Hon. Fohn Bigelow. 


Goodyear’s History of Art 
EDITION DE LUXE 


Beautifully illustrated, white and gold ornamenta- 
tions, octavo, $5.00; Cloth edition, $3.50. 


** All of the ab t booksellers, nt postpaid on 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 


56 East 10th St., New York 


For anything either by 


orabout Henry Ward 
| Beecher Beecher, send to his 
long-time Publishers, 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert B ooKS 
47 EAST TENTH STREET : 


NEW YORK CITY 


GENTS wanted to canvass merchants. and 
business men for a new planned Ac- 
count- . 83. to 15. made daily by energetic 


2. le sheet t address 
H. W. PAM PHILON, New York. 


Looking 


2 
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_ A Stirring Book for Boys 
DOING AND DARING 


-A New Zealand Story. By ELEANOR STRED- 
DER, author of “Jack and his Ostrich,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


Two Splendid Books by Evelyn Everett-Green 
IN THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY 


A Tale of the Times of the Black Prince. By 
E. EVERETT-GREEN, author of “ Loyal 
Hearts and True,” “ The Church and the 
King,” “ The Lord of Dynevor,” etc. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $1.75. 


The story of the wars of the Black Prince, the scene 

~being laid in England and in Gascony. author seeks 

to show that there are forms of chivalry higher than that 
commonly so called. 


MAuD MELVILLE’S MARRIAGE 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By E. 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of “ In the Days 
of Chivalry,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


A very interesting story, founded on one of those child- 
marriages not uncommon in England in the seventeenth 


century. 
R.M. Ballantyne’s New Book for Boys 


“THE WALRUS HUNTER 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, cover in colors 
and gold. $1.50. 
A Model Compilation 
“TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY 


A Connected Series of Historical Sketches. 


By AMELIA HUTCHINSON STIRLING, 
MA. 12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 


New Edition 
BIBLE IN SPAIN (THE); 


“Or, The Journeys, Adventures, and Imprison- 
ments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 
By GEORGE Borrow, author of “The 
Gipsies in Spain.” With illustrations. 
8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


lonely wi 


Capital Stories for Young People 
CHRIS WILLOUGHBY ; 


Or, Against the Current. A Tale for Boys. 
By FiLorence E. Burcu, author of 
“ Dick, Harry, and Tom,” etc. 1I2mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 


tal story for boys. Shows how a lad, in spite of 
to a good position n life. 


DAFFODIL 


(A Brave Little Lady.) By MAUDE M. BUTLER, 
author of “ Waiting and Serving,” etc. 
16mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 


FORLORN HOPE (THE) 


By A..L. O. E., author of “The Iron Chain 
and the Golden,” “Beyond the Black 
Waters,” “The Blacksmith of Boniface 
Lane,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

A tale written in A. L. O. E.’s charming style, of the 
anti-slavery movement in America. 


LOST IN THE WILDS OF CANADA 


By ELEANOR STREDDER, author of “ The 
Merchant’s Children,” “Alive in the 
Jungle,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 

A highly, nee me te of a boy’s adventures in the 

MISTRESS ELIZABETH SPENCER 


A Story of the Times of Queen Elizabeth. 
By ELIzABETH C. TRAICE, author of 
“All in a Garden Green,” etc. _18mo, 
cloth extra, illustrated, 50 cents. 


ROBBER BARON OF BEDFORD 
CASTLE (THE) 


A Story of the Thirteenth Ceutury. By A. J. 
FostTER, M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Beds, 
and E. E. CUTHELL. 12mo, cloth extra, 
80 cents. 


Alively picture of the miseries endured by the people 
of Bedfordshire at the hands of ‘a powerful French baron. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Bible Stories for the Young 
FAVORITE BIBLE STORIES FOR 


THE YOUNG 


Second series, containing: Story of the Flood, 
Rebekah at the Well, Jacob’s Dream, 
Stories from the Life of Moses, Elijah and 
Elisha, Samuel, David and Jonathan, etc. 
With numerous illustrations. 16mo, hand- 
somely illuminated board covers, §0 cts. 

Bible Stories. First and second series 

in one volume. With 1o1 illustrations. 

12mo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
$1.00. 


LIFE OF CHRIST, FOR THE YOUNG 


With 16 full-page colored illustrations and 
numerous woodcuts. 24mo, fancy boards, 
35 cents. 


PEEP OF DAY (THE) 


A series of the earliest religious instruction 
the infant mind is capable of receiving. 
With verses illustrative of the subjects. 
With six colored pictures and numerous 
woodcut illustrations. Royal 4to, cloth 
extra, $1.25. 


——18mo, fancy boards, with woodcut illus- 
trations, 50 cents. 


Charming Books for the Nursery 
FAVORITE BOOK OF NURSERY 


TALES (THE) 


With seventy-two full-page colored pictures. 
8vo, attractively bound in cloth extra, gilt 
side, $1.50. 


QUR LITTLE ONES’ PICTURE 
ALBUM 


Forty colored plates, mounted on manilla. 
Sixty subjects illustrated. Every page col- 
ored. 4to, cloth extra. $2.00. 


_ For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. lllustrated Catalogue on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 33 E. 17th St., Union Square, N. Y. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS AND 
GENERAL HISTORY. Royaloctavo. 213pp. By 
ROBERT H. LABBERTON. Price, $2.00. 


** The book is simply incomparable.”’—ALFRED S. Rog, 
fate Principal of Worcester High School. 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. By 
Pres. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., of 
Brown University. Mailing price, $2.00. 

“I find the ‘Institutes’ most vital, stimulating, a 


‘throbbing pulse in every sentence.’’—Prof. Coit 
‘TyLer, LL.D., Cornell University. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. 


NoAH K., Davis, of the University of Virginia. 
Scholarly, critical, and exhaustive. Price, $1.80. 


THE PRINCETON SERIES OF EXPRESSION. 
A correlation of the principles of elocution and 
rhetoric, edited by Prof. GEORGE L. RAYMOND, 
L.H.D., of the College of New Jersey. : 


THE SPEAKER. Price, $1.12. 
THE WRITER. Price, $1.00. 


THE REASONABLE CHRIST. By Rev. GEORGE 
E. MERRILL. Price, $1.25. A series of studies 
presenting the Christ of the Gospels as One who 
satisfies the reason as well as the heart of believ- 
ers. 


SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS. Edited with 
notes biographical, historical, and literary. By 
JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. Price per volume, 
$1.00. Excellent books for studying the important 
branches of literature. Three volumes are now 
ready : “‘ Six Centuries of English Poetry,” ‘‘ The 
Famous Allegories,”’ “* The Book of Elegies.” 


_ Also a full line of superior text-books 
in all grades for schools and colleges. 
full descriptive catalogue mailed upon 
application. Correspondence invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
I10-112 Boylston Street, Boston 


. Beston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


For Sunday Schools 


PILGRIM 


Studies 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
Course Il. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
Course III. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Course Ill. A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 
A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. The first year covers the Bible history from 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second zosr will trace the history of the Israelites from the 


beginning of the kingdom until the destruction o 


Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


Course II. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons, In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 


Courses IJ and III follow the outline method, taking large 
lesson and roe fu Poe, historically rather than textually. The arrapgement o 
ch lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. 


e material is 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894, 
rades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


Six 
Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 
about three years ago, has had a fair trial and has proved a great success. The Lesson Questions and 


The Word and’ Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson Work for the Week, 


Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 


20th Edition, postpaid for 2s5c. (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A-S. 
. E. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.”—A then@um. 


ANY ONE CAN LEARN TO SING AT SIGHT 


D 
A new and yen simple method for SELF-INSTRUC 
TION IN VOCAL MUSIC and musical theory ed 


on ipt of price, soc., by the author and publisher, 
JAS. TATION. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BOY'S BRIGADE 
GUNS, SWORDS, EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 
Best for least money. Send for circular. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN 27 Front St., New York 
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From Darkest Africa 


The Outlook 


a 


The Programme next year is brighter than ever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 14144 x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 
$1.75 now, gct Tuz Companion FREE to Jan. i, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 


come two more notable articles by 
Henry M. Stanley. 
Jaws of Death,” and “A Blue-Coat 
Boy in Africa,” are both masterpieces 
of thrilling and true narrative by the 
great explorer, to appear next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


“Out of the 


CHRISTMAS! 


Great Simultaneous Publication 


IN 
America, England, and France. 


NOW READY 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


OF PRICE 


The London Graphic.. $o 50 


Pears’ Pictorial.......... 50 
Holly Leaves.............. 50 
Lady’s Pictorial.......... 50 
Black & White........... 50 
Chatterbox Christmas- 

Young Ladies’ Journal 60 
Art Annual....... 75 
Le Figaro Illustre, English 

Le Figaro Illustré, French 


The finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 
Every one of them contains colored pictures which are 
Gems OF ART. 

ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


Have "Just Published : 


HEINE’S LIFE 
IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Translated from Karpeles by ARTHUR DEXTER. 
A biography compiled from the poet’s writings, 
and told with his own unapproachable charm. 
With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE DAYS OF LAMB AND COLE- 
RIDGE. Based almost entirely on the 


writings of these poets and their intimates. By 
ALICE LorpD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


JEROSIE K. JEROSIE’S NOVEL NOTES. 
Thought to bethe author’s best work. Recalls, 
by his keen burlesque of the world pictured by 
novelists, the delightful Satire of ‘‘ Stageland.” 
Displays a marked power in the handling of the 
grotesque and terrible that his earlier books 

- give no hint of. With 140 illustrations, mostly 
halftone. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


BOOKS for 


the TIMES © 


The PILGRIM in OLD ENGLAND 


By Amory H. BRADFORD, D.D. History, 
Present Condition, and Outlook of the 
Independent (Congregational) Churches 
in England. Andover Lectures for 1892. 
Crown 8vo, 362 pp., extra cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00. 

Introductory lecture on ‘* Life and Form ;”’ organization 
of the Christian Church, its development and variations 
through the ages; origin and growth of the Independents 
in England, and discussion of the great body of Noncon- 
formist Churches there, Church and State, Disestablish- 
ment, Creeds, etc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: . 


SPIRIT and LIFE: 


Thoughts for To-Day. Vellum cloth, $1.00. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
Leatherette, 35 cents. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE 


Eighteen discourses preached in Plymouth 
Church, by LYMAN ABBoTT, D.D. Extra 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 
and GOSPEL HARMONY 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. A continu- 
ous narrative in the words of the Gospels; 
interleaved pages showing the method of 
the Harmony. According to the American 
Revised Version. Full indexes, references, 
etc. Newedition. Seventh Thousand. 12mo, 
cloth, red edges, five Maps, $1.00. 


BEECHER’S BIBLE STUDIES 


Readings from Genesis to Ruth: with Famil- 
iar Comment. Given in 1878-79, by HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Edited from Ellinwood’s 
Stenographic Notes by JoHN R. Howarp. 
Directness, simplicity, and comprehensive conception 
. . . inspiration and strength . . . suggestive and inspir- 
ing treatments . . . which the general Bible student will 
be sure to enjoy.””— Zhe Biblical World. 


TWO GERMAN GIANTS: 


Frederic the Great and Bismarck; 
the Founder and the Builder of Ger- 
man Empire. By Dr. JouHn Lorp, author 
“ Beacon Lights of History.” Also, Character 
Sketch of Bismarck by BAYARD TAYLOR; 
one of BISMARCK’sS Great Speeches, etc. 
Two Portraits. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


PROF. J. H. PATTON 
‘¢Four Hundred Years of American 
History, 1492-1892." Jntroduction by 
Dr. JOHN LORD. 2 vols., Cochineal cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00. 


TOURGEE’S SOUTHERN STORIES 
Of Chaotic Times. “A word-painting of 
the spirit of our age.” Anti-Slavery Sentt- 
ment (1848); Rebellion (1861-5); Reconstruc- 
tion (to 1876); The New South. § vols. 
$1.50 per vol. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Murvale Eastman: Christian Socialist. 
“ A great book.”—Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


GEO. CARY EGGLESTON and 
DOLORES MARBOURG 


‘¢ Juggernaut : A Veiled Record.’’ The 
ambitions, intrigues, and intense life at 
Washington, depicted with startling power. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


WM. O. STODDARD 
‘¢ Abraham Lincoln,’’ $2.00. The 
Volcano Under the City ’’ (Four days’ 
mob-rule in New York—the Draft Riots of 
1863). With Map of the City. $1.00. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S WORKS 
Sermons, 4 vols., $1.50 each; Original 
Plymouth Pulpit, 10 vols. in 5, $12.50 the 
set; Addresses; Lectures to Young Men; 
his novel, Norwood; Book of Prayer; Com- 
forting Thoughts, etc., etc. Twenty-two 
volumes. (Send for complete List.) 


*,* Of all Booksellers, or 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 47 E. 10th St., New York City 
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To the Orator, Lawyer, Preacher 
and Student — 
THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


ORATORY AND ORATORS 


By WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 1 vol., 456 

pages. Price, $2.00. 

CONTENTS: The Power and Influence of 
the Orator.—Is Oratory a Lost Art ?—Qualifi- 
cation of the Orator.—The Orator’s Trials.— 
‘The Orator’s Helps.—The Tests of Eloquence. 
—Personalities in Debate.—Political Orators. 
English.—Political Orators: Irish.— Political 
Orators: American.-—Forensic Orators.—Pul- 
pit Orators.—A Plea for Oratorical Culture. 


This book contains information that would 
itake half a lifetime to gather elsewhere. Law- 
yers, politicians, statesmen, clergymen, and all 
public speakers will find it a mine of wealth, 
full of practical suggestions and directions of 
great value, while the general reader will be 
fascinated by the gems of thought, the vivid 

rtraitures and sparkling anecdotes of cele- 

rated orators with which its pages abound. 

From the New York Mail and Express: ‘ This 
‘book should be read, marked, and inwardly digested 
‘by every young man who expects at any time to 
s in public, either at a public meeting, in a de- 
mo rative body, at the bar, in the pulpit, or even after 

nner. 

From the Philadelphia /nuquirer: ‘‘No_ better 
idea of the great orators whose names are in all 
men’s mouths can be found than from Dr. Mathews’s 
glowing pages. It is impossible to read them with- 
out gathering new ideas and 
= =%, is equally impossible to miss being enter- 
tained. 


Other Volumes by Dr. Mathews: 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD, -_ $1 50 


THE GREAT CONVERSERS, - - I 50 
Worps: THEIR USE AND ABUSE, 2 00 
HOURS WITH MEN AND Books, - I 50 
MoNnDAY CHATS OF SAINTE-BEUVE, I 50 
LITERARY STYLE AND OTHER ESSAYS, I 50 
MEN, PLACES, AND THINGS, _~ - I 50 


Wit AND Humor,’ I 50 


““Wesay to youn who are accumulating 
‘a library full of helpful suggestions, order_ Dr. 
Mathews’s series.””—Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D., in 
the Sunday-School Journal, New York. 


Price of the Hine Volumes, $14.50, Express Paid 


DEMOSTHENES 


A Study of Political Eloquence in Greece, 
with extracts from his orations and a criti- 
cal discussion of the Trial on the Crown, 
from the French of Prof. L. BREDIF, of the 
University of France. Octavo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50. 

“This work on the illustrious Greek orator ought 
‘to bein the hands of all preachers, lecturers, actors, 
and politicians. Mr. McMahon’s translation of this 
remarkable book is admirable, and his editing is 
and skillful.” —London (England) Morn- 
ing Post. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL 
ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 
Pocket size. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY 


There is no other work in our language of like 
character, so thorough, concise, complete, and con- 
‘ventent for easy referenc? 


For sale i) The Baker and Taylor Co., 740 Broad- 
way, New York, and other Booksellers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


GRIGGS & CoO. 
262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
French, German 
Spanish, Italian 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten weeks with 
ut leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft System. 
$5oth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in the 


Presence o f the teacher. 
Terms for membership 
$5.00 for each Lan- 
Guage, Al lques- 


tions answered and exercises corrected free of charge. 
Specimen copy of Part 1, either language, sent free on 
‘Teceipt of 2 cent postage stamp. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


“ox IN 10 WEEKS 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK 


Have the pleasure to announce that, by arrangement with Mr. George Allen, of London 
and Orpington (Mr. Hare’s sole London publisher), they are enabled to offer to American 
students, tourists, and general readers, the three following important books of 


MR. AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE 
At Five Dollars per Set 
THE CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. Two vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. With numerous 


interspersed illustrations, from drawings by the author, and comprising Venice, Ferrara, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, The Riviera, and, in part, Piedmont and Lombardy ; 
and in each volume a useful index. 


THE CITIES OF CENTRAL ITALY. Two vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. With numerous 
interspersed illustrations, from drawings by the author, and comprising In the Emilia and 
a and some towns in Umbria and the Campagna; and in each volume a useful 
index. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. A new edition (the third). Two vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 
numerous interspersed illustrations, from drawings by the author; and in each volume a 
useful index. 

"s"The above three works have hitherto been held at prices which made them attainable only by the wealthy. 


OTHERS OF MR. AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S Books PuBLISHED BY THE MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE. 
WALKS IN ROME. Two vols. in one. With a | DAYS NEAR PARIS. One vol. With forty-two 
map. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

WALKS IN LONDON. Two vols. in one. With | CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $ 50. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
WALKS IN PAR Two vols. in one. With & ty | WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. With _ illustrations. 

illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
STUDIES IN RUSSIA. With illustrations. Crown | SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. With thirty-three illustrations: 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


‘*Mr. Hare’s books may be recommended as at once entertaining and instructive.”’—A thenaeum. 


‘** A delightful and instructive guide to the pl isited. It is, in fact, a sort of glorified guide-book, with all the 
charm of a pleasant and cultivated companion." Scotsman. 


In conjunction with Mr. Edouard Guillaume, of Paris, Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, are also now issuing an edition in English of the delightful series of Classic Stories 
recently commenced by him under the title of 


GUILLAUME’S PETITE COLLECTION 


The edition in English wé// also be both printed (in a new type expressly engraved for the pur- 
pose) and bound at the GUILLAUME PREss, Paris, thus insuring for it the same dainty beauty 
that forms the inimitable charm of the French edition. It will contain all the illustrations that 
will enrich the French edition, and will be in all respects its equal, and infinitely more attract- 
ive than the unauthorized and inferior reproductions that have been attempted here. 

Price per volume, in paper covers, 75 cents; cloth, gilt top, $1.00; on vellum paper, $1.75. 

A limited number are also printed upon Japan and China paper. Price, $4.00 each. 


They are issued in London and New York under the title of 
THE NELUMBO LIBRARY 


° And the early Volumes are: 


LAURENCE STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
CHARLES DICKENS’S CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S THE GOLDEN BEETLE 
BERNARDIN ST. PIERRE’S PAUL AND VIRGINIA 
L’ABBE PREVOST’S MANON LESCAUT 


*,* The most delightful Companion Edition of Shakspere ever issued: 


THE MIGNON SHAKSPERE 


Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT, and illustrated by 370 Vignette Engravings from designs by Sir 
JoHN GILBERT. Printed upon a superfine, thin Bible paper, with red-line borders, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Six convenient pocket volumes in an appropriate and substantial 
cloth box. Price, $7.50. 

Also in the following fine leather bindings, in boxes to match: 
Premnctt Seal... 12 50 | Polished French Levant............. 17 50 


*,* Just the right book for a holiday present to a cultivated and appreciative friend; the 
size of the volumes is MIGNON, yet the type is beautifully clear and distinct. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW ‘EDITIONS OF OLD FAVORITES 


THE WRITINGS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. Longford L£dition. Mlustrated with 
steel plates. In ten vols. 12mo, cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $15.00. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SIIAKESPEARE, A new edition, with one hundred and ap 
four illustrations by Sir JOHN GILBERT, and twelve full-page plates in colors. 8vo, cloth, 
extra, $2.50. 

COUNTESS D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by J. R. PLANCHE. With sixty 
illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, and twelve full-page plates printed in colors. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $2.50. 


HOWITT’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


$1.50. 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By GILBERT ABBotTt A’BECKETT. With 
reproductions of the two hundred and forty engravings by JOHN LEECH, and twenty full- 
page illustrations. Octavo, cloth, $3.00. : 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, No. 9 Lafayette Place, New York 
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than 150,000 subscribers. 


of two or more to separate addresses. 


School 


In addition to the present features, The Sunday School 
Times will publish during 1894 a series of articles from eminent 
scholars on the freshest phases of Biblical research in the East, 
ind a series on the results and wisest methods of foreign mis- 
sionary work. Frequent mention will be made of new books 
suitable for the Sunday-school library, while maps and other illus- 
trations helpful in lesson-study will appear from time to time. 

Each week’s paper will contain notes on the International 
lessons from Drs. Geikie, McLaren, and Canon Tristram, of 
England ;. Professor Beecher, Bishop Warren, H. Clay Trumbull, 
Dr. Schauffler, Faith Latimer, and Julia E. Peck. 

This is a sixteen-page weekly paper, going already to more 
A high standard of excellence and an 
invitingly low price make this wide circulation possible. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—50O cents a year in clubs of five or more to one address ; $1.00 in clubs 
One free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. 


$1.50 single copies. To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Sample copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE 


still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


A NEW SERIES, NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS. 


As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest litérature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 
peer representing every department of 

nowledge and Progress. 

Translations expressly for Tuk Livinc 
Ace and copyrighted will be a notable feature. 

Arrangements have been already made for Two 
Serial Stories of exceptional interest. One, 
entitled Manette Andrey—a Picture of Life dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul 
Perret, will begin with the first issue of the 


New Series, January Ist. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 

to obtain either one of three valuable works, each 
in two large octavo volumes, handsomely bound 
in cloth or half-seal, with Tuk Livinc AcE for 
a 50c. to $1.00 more than the price of the latter 
alone. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 

Ra No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

all New Subscribers for the year 1S04, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1S93 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.00 
Pa y at $S.oo per year, free of 

Sample copies of Tuz Livinc AGg,15c. each. 

ka Rates for clubbing Tuz Livinc AcE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


ApprEss LITTELL & co., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 


«+ Miss Jerome’s Masterpiece 


I Have Called You Friends 


By IRENE E. peeonn. Chastely illuminated 
n Missal style. Exact facsimiles of the 
author’s original designs in color and - 
Printed in t style on fine paper. Size, 
7x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. IIlustra- 
ted in outline by J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A., 
with an Introductory note by F. H. UNDER- 
woop, LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, 
accompanied by the text from entirely new 
plates. Size, 7% x 11 inches. Cloth. Full 
Gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $2.00. 


Our Colonial Homes 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of ‘‘ De- 
cisive Events in American History,” etc. I]- 
lustrated by twenty large half-tone engrav- 
ings. Cloth. Full Gilt. Gilt edges. Size, 7% 
inches. Boxed. Price, $2.50. 


The Fallow Field 


Poem by JuLia C. R. Dorr. Illustrated with 
Reproductions of Charcoal Sketches by 
ZULMA DELACY STEELE. A new edition 
containing 25 drawings printed on fine cut 
pS r. Size 2 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 

ull Gilt. Gilt edges. Price, $3.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets 


By AtYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. This is not a series of regrets for a 
spoiled existence, nor has it any of the acid 
comment which is wrongfully associated with 
old maids. It 1s a segment of a mature and 
beautiful life. The * Leaflets”? record the 
author’s experiences in a quaint home, situa- 
ted in a charming neighborhood, and among 
the most xatura/l people ever described. 


THE TOBY TRAFFORD SERIES 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage 


a! J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Illustrated. $1.25. 
he Toby ‘Trafford Series comprises : 
The Fortunes of Toby Trafford, 

Father Brighthopes, 
Woodie Thorfe's Pilgrimage. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25 a 


Three volumes. 
volume. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field” 
Periwinkle 


Poem by Juiia C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal by ZULMA DEI_AcyY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on 
fine cut a et Size 844 x 11 inches. Oblong 

uarto. loth. With handsome cover. 
oxed. Full Gilt. Gilt edges. Price, $3.00. 


From Sunrise to Sunset 


By Curtis GvuILD, author of “Over the 
Ocean,” ‘‘ Abroad Again,” ‘Britons and 
Muscovites,” etc. An elegant volume of 
original verse, with more than 40 illustrations 


by Copeland and others. Small quarto. 
Size, 7%x10 inches. Cloth. Full Gilt. 
Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


All Around the Year 1894. Calendar 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. 
Printed on heavy cardboard. Gilt edge, with 

_ chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 41/4x51 inches. 
Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 


The New England Country 


Texts and _ Illustrations by CLIFTON JOHN- 
SON. A new edition containing over one 
hundred views of New England scenery and 
life. Size, 7%, x 11% inches. Cloth. Gilt. 
Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $2.50. 


Completion of the ‘“*‘ Navy Series” of 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
A Victorious Union 
By Oliver Optic 


Above is the sixth volume of 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIES 
Cloth. Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


Taken by the Enemy. On the Blockade. 
Within the Enemy’s Lines. Stand by the Union. 
A Victorious Union. Fighting for the Right. 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
By Oliver Optic. Sxrconp Series. 
American Boys Afloat 
Or Cruising in the Orient 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Young Navigators 


Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard publish books on various subjects, comprising History, Biog- 


raphy, Travel, Fiction, Artistic Gift-Books, Juveniles, etc., suitable for Sunday- | 


School, Public, and School Libraries and‘ the Home, and will send descriptive 
catalogues free to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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BARTLETT’S 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


THE BEST 


The great success of this universally ac- 
cepted book brought and continues to 
bring many imitators into the field. It re- 
mains, however, the very best book on the 
subject, a great holiday favorite, at all sea- 
sons a popular work—a work, indeed, for 
almost daily household use. 

Of the new and greatly enlarged edition over 15,000 
copies have been sold. The new matter in this edition 
equaled more than 350 pages, making it fully one-third 
larger than the previous edition. The type of the whole 
work, including also the very complete index, was entirely 
reset. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: 


A Collection of Passages, Phrases, and 
Proverbs traced to their Sources in Ancient 
and Modern Literature. By JOHN BART- 
LETT. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00. 

This indispensable book should be in every 
library. 

No more useful example of persistent renovation and 
improvement of a standard work has been offered in 
this country.—The Nation. 

It may be considered to have reached its permanent 

orm.— Boston Gazette. 

Most valuable, convenient, indispensable, and alto- 
gether admirable.—O. W. Holmes. 

One of the few books that it is impossible to do with- 
out.—Christian Advocate. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers | 
254 Washington St., Boston 


Peloubet’s 
Graded 
Quarterlies. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 
‘Tirs. M. G. KENNEDY. 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


These Quarterlies present original 
methods of studying the text and 
applying the truths of the Bible 
which have been developed and per- 
fected by these trained specialists, 
and fully meet the demands of pro- 
gression in Sunday-School teaching. 


All are urged to send for speci- 
Sunday= men copies before ordering 
School Quarterlies for 1894. <A pos- 
Workers tal card request is sufficient. 
Address 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE BY’ 


The American Tract Society 
150 Nassau St. and 48 and so East 23d St., New York City 


CHRISTMAS 


All the choice Christmas Books 
may be obtained of 


T. B. VENTRES 


60 COURT ST., BROOKLYN 
at a discount from prices adver- 


_tised by leading publishers 


Frederick Warne & Co.'s 
Holiday Suggestions 


The Bedford Handy Volume Shakespeare 


In 12 handy volumes (size 3% by 5 inches), printed in clear 
type, with carmine borders; in inexpensive as well as exclusive 
styles of binding; cloth, $7.50 per set, in cloth case. Also 
kept in superb leather bindings and cases, with spring lock, etc. 
Venetian, Rutland, and Turkey Morocco, and real Russia 
Leather. 

*,* Can be seen at all the leading booksellers, who will also quote 


prices. 
Prospectus showing size of type and page free on application. 


Also, a New Edition Printed without the Carmine Borders ; 


on laid paper with generous margins, gilt tops, cloth binding, in neat cloth case. Price, per set, $7.50. 
+* Ato kept . three-quarter calf, semi-limp, raised Teeda. antique style, gilt tops, in a cloth case for 


presentation. 


The Bookman’s Library 


Consisting of choice books especially desirable for presestaiies and the Home Book Shelf. In sets of 2, 3, 
and 4 volumes, 12mo size, neatly bound in half calf, marble sides, gilt top, boxed in sets, at a uniform 
price of $2.00 per volume. 

Pepys’ Diary, and Evelyn’s Diary . 2 vols. 
Homer’s Iliad, and Odyssey ‘ ‘ 
The Tatler and the Spectator (Addison and Steele). 
William Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt’s Essays . 
Charles Lamb’s Poems and Essays, and Tales from Shakespeare 
Walton’s Angler, and White’s Selborne . 
Ingoldsby Legends, and Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems 


The Odes of Horace, and Dryden’s Virgil ‘ 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. é 
The Koran by Sale. Lord Bacon’s Essays . ‘ 


Plutarch’s Lives. Langhorne translation ‘ 
Charles Knight’s Half Hours with Best Authors 


Popular History of England 
By CHARLES KNIGHT; brought down to the year of the Queen’s Jubilee. With 200 steel portraits, and upwards 
of 1,000 most interesting engravings of manners, customs, costumes, coins, insignia, remains, etc., etc. 
9 handsome 8vo volumes, cloth, gilt tops, in a box, $20.00; ditto, three-quarter morocco extra, $45.00. 


Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales 
Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By JoHN TimBsand ALEXANDER GUNN. Embellished with 
12 full-page, most interesting photogravures from the newest and best views of the subjects procurable. 
3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. $7.50; or three-quarter morocco, gilt tops, per set, $15.00. 


The IQiary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay 


(FRANCES BuRNEY, the author of “ Evelina.’’) With notes by W. C. Ward, and prefaced by Lord Macaulay’s 
essay. With portraits. In three volumes, 12mo size, smooth dark-blue linen boards, uncut, price $2.25 
pet set; or in “* Roxburgh” style, cloth, gilt tops, price $3.00 per set, boxed; or half calf, gilt tops, 

per set. 


For the Reference Library, Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Workers, etc. 
Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations 


From Ancient and Modern English and sources. Alphabetical] 30,000 references, with 
an exhaustive Subject Index. Nowready. In1volume. Demy vo, cloth, $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
$4.50. Half Levant morocco, $5.50. Send for Prospectus. 

‘* Will be welcome to a large circle of readers, literary workers, and others who would heed the old 
teacher’s advice to young men starting out in life, ‘ Always verify your quotations.’ ’’— 7he Argonaut, San 


Francisco. 


An Illustrated Library Edition of the 
Leather-Stocking Tales 


By J. FENIMORE Cooper. In 5 volumes, crown 8vo, illustrated with forty full-page engravings designed 
by Andriotli. In library binding, cloth, gilt tops, price per set, boxed, $6.25; or in three-quarter calf, 
elegant, $12.50. 

‘‘ The illustrations to the edition could not be excelled; they deserve the greatest praise, and the set 
forms the best edition for a gentleman’s library that we know of, or could wish for.”’—Literary World. 


Books for the Young 
Edward Lear’s Nonsense Birthday-Book 


A comical picture and rhyme for every day in the year. Compiled from the “ Nonsense” Books. Square 
16mo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25. 


The Captain Marryat Boys’ Library 


Masterman Ready Settlers in Canada Poor Jack 
3 volumes, boxed, 12mo size, beautifully illustrated, handsome cloth bindings, stamped in gold and colors, 
per set, $3.00. 


Warne’s ‘*‘ Old, Old ’’ Favorites 


Well printed and handsomely bound. Full of engravings, and with 16 full-page colored illustrations in 
each. 8vo size, $3.00 per volume. 
Old, Old Fairy Tales Robinson Crusoe Hans Andersen 
Swiss Family Robinson Arabian Nights Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Randall Davenant 


A Tale of the Mahrattas. By Capt. CLAUDE BraAy. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
*,* A new story for boys, founded on historical episodes in the history of India during the days of Clive. 


Intensely interesting. 
‘“*Of that class which has made English lads and young fellows brave, hardy, of high principle and 


successful.”"— The Christian Intelligencer. 
*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York 
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*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of Price 


OLIVET TO PATMOS, or The First Chris- 
tian Century. By Louise Seymour Houghton, 
author of ‘‘ Bible in Picture and Story,” and “ The 
Life of Christ in Picture and Story.’”’ 4to. $1.50; 
gilt edges, $2. 

“ Parents and teachers will find themselves more 
than ever interested in this wonderful story of the 
early progress of Christianity, as they read it from 

these pages to the children.”—North and West. 

HINTS AND HELPS TO THE S. S. LESSONS 
OF 1894. Bythe Brothers Burrell. $1.25. 

** Good and helpful.” —Christian Observer. 

Comprehensive and satisfactory.”’—A/eth. Prot. 

‘*THE MORNING COMETH.”’ Sermons by 
Dr. Burrell. $1.25. 

CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT. A comprehensive 
scheme for studying the whole Bible. By Mary L. 
G. Petrie. 12mo. $1.50. 

** Systematic readers of the Word of God will 
find it helpful to the last degree.”—V. Y. Observer. 

THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE BANK OF 
PAITH. By C.H. Spurgeon. 12mo. $1.50. 

“ The Christian who faithfully reads this book 
cannot fail to be strengthened.” —A/id Continent. 

THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT. A book of 
consolation. By Dr. MacDuff. $1.25. 


SILVER BOWLS. By Mrs. Paull. 12mo. $1.25. 

GLEN-CAIRN LIBRARY. By Mrs. Paull 6 
vols. $7. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS. New Edition. A. 
Giberne. $1.25. 

IN THE PINE WOODS. Baily. 12mo. $1.25. 


By Julia MacNair Wright 


1. Adam’s Daughters, Iz2mo, $1.50 
2. Mr. Grosvenor’s Daughter. ss $1.50 
3. On a Snow-Bound Train. ie: $1.25 


THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. New Edition, 
with marriage certificate. White cloth. 60 cents. 
DAILY FOOD. New edition, large print, illus- 
trated, dainty cloth, gilt, 75 cts.; thin paper, calf, $1. 
The same, 64mo, 15 cts.; gilt, 20 cts.; calf, 50 cts. 
JESUS ONLY. On the same plan as “ Daily 
Food.” Cloth gilt, 75 cts.; Thin ed., fine calf, $1. 


CLARKE ON THE PROMISES. Calf, $1. 
THE SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty vols. 
1zmo. Ina neat chestnut case. $25. 


The S.S, Library Bulletin says: ‘It is pne of 
the finest collections of Sunday-school books we have 
ever seen.’ 


*,* Send for our Holiday Catalogue 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, s4 Bromfield St. 
ROCHESTER, go; State St. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av 


The 
Christmas 


“Century.” 


A SUPERB ISSUE. . A NEW CHRISTMAS COVER. 
29 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. _ 


Rembrandt’s Masterpieces, Engraved by T. Cole. 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES... (ILLUSTRATED) 
By Joel Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Howard Pyle, Anna Eichberg King and others. 


g Studio Sketches by Great Artists. 
<4 Géréme, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Laurens, Sir Frederick Leighton, Maignan, etc. 
The Opening Chapters of 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW NOVEL, 


“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a dramatic and humorous American story. 


. James Russell Lowell on «‘The Five Indispensable Authors,’’ 


Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, Shakspere. 


a ‘¢ Hector Berlioz,’’ by Ernest Reyer, Composer of ‘‘ Salammbo.”’ 


REMARKABLE PORTRAITS. 


NAPOLEON I. From asketch made from life by Captain Marryatt. 
GENERAL GRANT AT MT. MCGREGOR. From a new photograph. 
MARK TWAIN. An amateur photograph of the famous humorist. 


Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Y wy Other contributions from Geo. W. Cable, = ~ 
T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, | 
ZAI Charles Egbert Craddock CARS 
and others. 
<< 


The Best Christmas Present is a year’s subscription to 


‘the greatgst of all the magazines.” New subscribers who begin a year’s 
ay subscription with the Christmas number (December) can have a November 
number Free, beginning the volume. .00 a year. Subscribe through 
Y dealers or remit to The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


The Christmas Humber its for Sale Everywhere. 35 Cents. 
EE REE EEC 
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Myths of Greece and;Rome 


Narrated with Special Reference to Literature and Art. 
By H. A. GUERBER, Lecturer on [ythology. Cloth. 
428 pages. Richly illustrated. $1.50 


j 
i. SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


y 
r 


of Choice Books 


Seventy-one sumptuous full-page illustrations, 
reproducing, with absolute fidelity, ancient and 
modern ideals of mythological subjects. Charm- 
ing literary style, rivaling that of Hawthorne, 
and interesting alike to old and young. An 
excellent work for literature classes and a valu- 
able acquisition to any library. 
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Catalogue 


Our 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Illustrated circular free on application. 


American Book Company 


7 PUBLISHERS OF THE LEADING AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOKS 
+ G A monthly magazine for t for the NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 
study of t 


flghly recommended by by col- GH BELL Si 
as ‘the best effort yet made to ean the student of it Ger- 
th, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BeGcinner’s 
CORNER furnishes every year a complete and interesting CHURCH THE 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
301-305 WASHINGTON Opp. 


SENT 
FREE 


course in 
20 conte. 
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SOME MORE OF 


Estes & Lauriat’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
On Sale at all Book-Stores 


HUDSON’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
With 36 French etchings on Japan paper. 12 
vols., 16mo, genuine French parchment, gilt tops, 

uncut, in fine undressed glove leather aay mee 


Bound in half-crushed Levant Mor. in neat box, : 
$36.00 


MISS PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. An 
entirely new book by MARIA PARLOA, designed 
particularly for beginners. 12mo, cloth, “a 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH COURT. wo Aes 
E. RICHARDS. With portraits in et a 


MELODY. A companion to CAPTAIN JANUARY. 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 16mo....... $0.50 


SIX BOYS. A ang new book for boys and girls, 
_ by ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of the 
Vassar Girls’ series. ° 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS ON THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. With 
nearly too original illustrations, small 4to, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00, or with illuminated board covers, 


URA 
and 
1.50 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1893. The new volume of 
the king of all children’s annuals, over 200 origi- 
nal illustrations, small 4to, cloth, chromo and 
gilt side, gilt edges, $2.25, or cloth, black and 
gold stamps, $1.75, or illuminated board covers, 


Little Ones’ Annual. | ™ new vols. $1.75 


Allv 

’ u oor 

Oliver Optic’s Annual pe ove their $1.25 
The Nursery. $1.25 


WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. Delightful pictures 
of child life by LAurA E. RICHARDS, author of 
“CAPTAIN JANUARY.” 4to, cloth...... 1 


STORIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Edited by WALTER MONTGOMERY. Profusely 
illustrated, small 4to, illuminated board — 


RUBY’S UPS AND DOWNS. By MINNIE E. 
PAULL, author of “Ruby and Ruthy.”  Illus- 
trates by Jessie McDermott Wolcott. ewe 
clo 


CHATTERBOX CIRCUS. A companion to CHAT- 
TERBOX GALLERY OF PICTURES and CHAT- 
TERBOX MENAGERIE OF ANIMALS issued last 
year. —— pictures by HARRISON WEIR and 


other English artists, and short stories for young 
readers, in big type. Elephant 4to, unique in 


*,* A —s catalogue of our new publications 
will be mailed FREE to any address upon applica- 
tion. Any of the above books can be procured from 
booksellers generally, or will be sent POSTPAID 


upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT 


301-305 Washington St., opp. Old South Church 
BOSTON 


THE BLAKESLEE LESSONS. 


For Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. 


Outlines of 
Old Testament 
History. 


PREPARED BY 
Rev. ERASTUS BLAKESLEE and Prof. PHILIP A. NORDELL, D.D. 
EDITED BY 


Prof. CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, D. D. 
Of the Chair of Old Testament Interpretation, Newton Theological Institution. 


This course of lessons relates to the external history of the preparation of 
the world for Christ as seenin the selection and training of the chosen 
people, and is preparatory to another course on the religious teachings of the 
Old Testament, especially those relating to Messianic prophecy. 

In the preparation of these lessons, special prominence -will be given to 
the personal element in the narrative, the events of an age being gathered as 
far as possible around some conspicuous actor in its scenes. Zhe material 
Jor each lesson will be specified in full in the Daily Readings, but the lesson 
guestions will be only upon such limited portions of that material as are 
necessary to bring out the general connection and the spiritual meaning of 
the events It is believed that by confining attention at first to the princi- 
pal events only, a more useful outline of Old Testament history can be 
secured than would be possible by attempting to burden the mind with too 
many particulars. The details of the different periods can be taken up and 
studied more carefully afterwards. 

The lessors will be published in two grades: The /ntermediate, designed 
for classes from ten to fifteen years of age, the Progressive, designed for the 
older classes. They will be accompanied by a Children’s Course, in two 
grades, on OLD TESTAMENT STORIES, prepared by Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 


The outlines of these lessons have been examined and heartily approved by several 
of the foremost Old Testament Scholars in the country. 


We invite correspondence, and will freely send 
specimens and circulars toallapplicants. Address, 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 
21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


The Brantwood Edition of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


With Special Introductions by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 


Is the only edition published in this country with 
Mr. Ruskin’s consent, and from the sale of which he 
derives a profit. The illustrations have been pre- 
pared under the author’s personal supervision, and 
he type, paper, and style of binding are in accord- 
ance with his suggestions. Each of the prose works 
contains a special introduction by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, of Harvard College, explaining the 
purposes for and the conditions under which it was 
written. These introductions, many of them con- 
taining extracts from personal letters written while 
the works were in preparation, give to this edition a 
rare and unique value, The two volumes of poems 

ve been copyrighted in this country under the new 
law, and the attention of the public is called to the 
fact that, by virtue of this copyright, we shall here- 
after be the only publishers in this country able to 
supply Ruskin’ s worksin a uniform style of binding. 


All English Editions of Ruskin now in print 
are kept in stock or will be imported 
at short notice. 
Full descriptive circular mailed free. 


A thirty-two page pamphlet containing specimen pages 
of the new hymn-book,‘* The Church Hymnary,” 
will also be mailed free on request. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, New York 


Our card and booklet Pockets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. : 
We will send the first six packages for #3.25, postpaid. or the 
communes at of nine packages for 85.40, postpaid. Satisfaction 
aranteed, 
o. 1.—For, 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for postage, 17 fine 
Christmas Cards, together with a cut-out fancy-shaped Trans- 
arency Card. 
o. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer Cards, together with a fine Card with a frosted mat, 
and Easel attachment, inclosed in protector and envelopes. 
No. 3.—For #1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a_ selection of 
25 Beautiful Cards, also a cut-out Kitten Ladder Easel Card. 
No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
10 of our finest Folding Cards, together with a handsome 
Card and Jeweled Mat with Easel! back. 
ah — 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 beau- 
tiful cards. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL 


ri d 
No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
Cards, assorted. 
No. 9.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 
Cards, assorted. 
FOR TE ACHER 50 Beautiful Cards, some fancy 
® shaped and frosted, no two alike, for 
#%1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage. Better assortment, #2.00, and 10 
cents for "somes. A very choice selection, 83.00, and 20 Cents for 
Postage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards,no wo 
Christmas comes but once a year, i 


And when it comes it brings good cheer. PAPER BY THE POUND. We Suarantee our 


America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets 
to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECI AL OFFER On orders of #10 and over. we will prepay freight charges to 
* nearest railroad station. Club your orders with friends and 
take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 


Handsome boxes of fine senomery pie’ or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
81.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston 


| 
| 
5 
i 
| 
Yi No. 6.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christ- 
Gas mas Booklets, including one showed Booklet. 
(Ligh No. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7_handsome 
OY Souvel Booklets. together with a Souvenir Booklet of 
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TH CHEAPEST THE 
$1.00 a Year; 10c. a Copy. 


NEW DETERSON 


4 


MAGAZINE. 


PER YEAR. a 


unequaled 
n periodical lit- 
erature, only a 


50c. to 25c. a Copy 
$5 to$3 a Year 


The foremost men of the world write the literature 
of contemporaneous activity for THE FORUM.) 


REDUCED from 


Sees cremation Every great subject is taken up by The Forum when it naturally comes into 
Over 1200 pages public attention and is treated by the best authorities, without regard to parties 

em oe or creeds. It will keep any thoughtful reader informed on the tasks and problems 
ens many of of the time, as no other periodical does. 

fhe most popu- 


lar writers of the 
day. 

Hundreds of fine illus- 
trations. 

Admirable fireside 
sketches, by some of our 
foremost essayists. 

A storehouse of the best 
literature, by the best 
authors of America. 

A year’s subscription will prove a big 
investment. 


To many thoughtful people, the price of The Forum has hitherto been pro- 
hibitory; indeed all the great Reviews have been too high in price for the masses 
of intelligent readers. But now the number of readers of thoughtful literature 
—men and women who wish really to know what is going on in the world out- 
side the narrow limits of particular sects and parties—is great enough in the —& 
United States to warrant so revolutionary a reduction in price. The Forum & 
discusses important subjects, but it is not dull. The literature of contempo- 
raneous activity is, in fact, the most interesting of all literature. American & 
citizenship implies that a man shall know the opinions of the foremost men, 
and the latest great achievements in every direction of activity. 


SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A SAMPLE 
COPY. 
Address, 


Tue Peterson Macazine Co., : 
112-114 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


SIZE AND QUALITY UNCHANGED. 


‘The Forum is now as cheap as the magazines of mere entertainment. 
THE CHEAPEST, THE LARGEST, THE BEST, OF THE GREAT REVIEWS. 


The Best | 
Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 

The New 

, for it is at once 

elegant and useful. 

Ten years spent 

| revising,100 editors 

employed, and over 
$300,000 expended. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
4 
4 
{ 
4 
4 
Everybody 
should own this 
book. It quickly 
answers the ques- { 
tions constantly 
arising about the 
history, spelling, , 

4 

4 

4 

{ 

4 

{ 

{ 

{ 
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‘The Forum Publishing Company, Union Square, New York. 
25c. a Copy. 33 a Year. 


ERNATIONAL 
TONARY 


NOW READY, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
The Great Christmas Number of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


The Most Superb Issue of a Young Folks’ Magazine ever made. 


NEW COVER. . . NEW PAPER. . . NEW SIZE. 
Magnificently Illustrated. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Wonderful Story, ‘‘ Toomai of the Elephants.’’ 
Beginning of the Remarkable Papers on ; 


al pronunciation, and 
meaning of words. 


A Library in Itself. Italso gives 
the often desired information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations; etc., etc. 

This Work is Invaluable in the 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WILD LIFE,” 
: Publishers, ‘| -WERSTER'S by Dr. Charles Eastman, a Sioux Indian, and a graduate of a white man’s college. 
Springfeld, Mass. \ wT ERNATIONAL «TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. 
Do not buy cheap photo- DICTIONARY 


hic reprints of ancient 


("Send for free prospectus. 


“‘ New Orleans,” by George W. Cable. 
“The Red Dolly,”’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS AND PICTURES. 


Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Poems by Edmund Clarence Stedman and others. 


MERRY JINGLES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


“Wide Awake” is now merged in St. NICHOLAS, making this 
THE ONE GREAT JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


ile new volume, just beginning, will have the most brilliant program in the 
history of St. NICHOLAS. The Natural History Papers and Brander Matthews’s 
series on “American Authors” will begin early in the year. Anew “ Brownie” series 
is coming. Do not let the boys and girls miss this volume of St. NICHOLAS. Buy 
the beautiful Christmas number, price 25 cents, or subscribe for the year, $3.00. 
New subscribers beginning with the Christmas (December) number can have No- 
vember FREE, the first issue of the volume, by asking for it on subscribing. Sub- 
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The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 
Winter Session opens January, 1894 


The object of this organization is to direct the 
reading of individuals and small classes through | 
correspondence conducted A competent specialists 
who will furnish lists of books, criticise papers, an 
personally assist each member. Having no limits 
im y a given system, the Club is free to meet 
the needs of those who desire to read for special pur- 
poses, for general improvement, or So ae and to 
supplement University Extension Work. For par- 
ticulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


scribe through dealers or remit directly to the publishers, 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Subscribe carly, to insure prompt receipt of first numbers. 
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BOOK=-BUYERS’ UNION is a completely bureau of information 


A DEPARTMENT OF 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 


for book-buyers, and a trustworthy and convenient 
purchasing agency, by which time, trouble, and 


money are saved to its members. 


Membership, securing special discounts, Two Dollars per year. Send postal for special offer to Outlook subscribers. 
BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION, The Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE 


Illustrated Family Commentary 


ON THE 


NEW TESTAMENT 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


In Two Popular Editions 


THE HANDY EDITION. Five volumes, 1,000 
pages, small 8vo, price per volume: Cloth, $1.75: 
Sheep, $2.50; Half Morocco, $3.00. 


This edition is intended for Sunday-school Teachers 
im Scholars, Bible Casses, and all Bible Students. Vol. 
I., Matthew; Vol. II., Ma x and Luke; Vol. IIL., 
John ;eVol. IV., Acts; Vol. V., Romans. 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. Three volumes, 
1,100 pages, royal 8vo, large paper, price per volume ; 
Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.00. 


-This edition is intended for Families and Libra 
Vol. I., Matthew and Mark; Vol. II., Luke and —. 
Vol. Ifl., Acts and Romans. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The publishers will send, charges prepaid, 
the following sets, on receipt of price indi- 


cated: 
HANDY EDITION 
Matthew," Mark and Luke, John, and Acts. 
Four volumes. Bound in Sheep, $5.00 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, John, Acts, and 
Romans. Five volumes. Bound in Sheep, #6.00. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION 


Matthew and Mark, Luke and John, Actsand 
Romans. Three vols. Cloth, 86.50; Sheep, 7.50. 


*% Sold at above rates only in sets. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


56 East Tenth Street, New York 


New Edition Ready. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


33 E.17TH St., New York. 


Donald and 
Dorothy 


The Famous Book for Girls 
and Boys 
By 
MARY MAPEs DODGE, 


Author of * Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates."' 
Editor of ** St. Nicholas."" 


New Edition for the Christmas 
Season of 1&93. Illustrated. 


ASK TO SEE THE CENTURY CO’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS AT THE STORES. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS INCLUDE 
Topsys and Turvys, 
The new Brownie Book, 
The White Cave, 
Lady Jane, 
The Century World’s Fair 
Book for Boys and Girls, etc. 


DS 


DEAF": HBR. HAD. NOISES. CURED 


quis bv Hmcon, 068 Doan fal. Sole 


KKK KKK KK KK KK KKK 


360,000 Double the Edition of anyother 


PAUL BOURGET, 
HOPKINSON SMITH, 
ROBERT GRANT, 


story by GUY DE MA 


edition, 27,250 copies R. R. edition. 


MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD IS THAT FOR DECEMBER OF 


COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


The First Edition For — 
DECEMBER 
1s 360,000 corms, 15 


Nearly 200 Double the Edition 
‘* AFTER THE WORLD’S FAIR,”’ 


MARK TWAIN, 
JOHN J. INGALLS, 
LYMAN J. GAGE, 
Illustrated by Hopkinson Smith, Kemble, Harry Fenn, F. O. Small, 
Attwood Henckel, Dan Beard, Reinhart, and Remington. 
The December Cosmopolitan contains what is believed to be the only unpublished 
UPASSANT, illustrated by VIERGE. 
‘* Send us a Hundred Tons of Magazines.’’—The largest News Company order ever 
guns: so long in advance of publication, for any magazine is as follows: ‘‘ New York 
ovember 9, 1893. Publisher Cosmopolitan. Dear Sir: Of the 200,000 copies of 


December number to be sent us, please send as follows : 172,650 copies regular 
ours respectfully, THE AMERICAN NeEws Co.” 


If you are in the country where you cannot conveniently purchase from the news-stands, 
Begin Your Subscriptioa with the December Cosmopolitan. $1.50a Year, 75c. 6 Months 
REMIT BY CHECK OR POST-OFFICE ORDER 
Send 5 cents for sample copy back number. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 6th Ave. and 1tith St., New York 


ON ‘ALL 
NEWS-STANDS. 


PRICE 


CENTS. 


WM. DEAN HOWELLS, 
ARTHUR S. HARDY, 
and others. 


KKK KKK HK HK 


NOW READY 


TwoGermanGiants 


Frederic the Great 
and Bismarck 
By JoHN Lorp, LL.D., 
Author of * Beacon Lights of History” 


Two Portraits. ExtraCloth. Gilttop. $1.00 
All Booksellers, or 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 
CHRISTMAS “zsit* 1893 


THE WISE MEN FROM new 
Christmas Cantata, By W. Howarp Doane. 
ongs ogues, "Raclasiou Only a few rehearsals 
Lowry. A Seen Musical Christmas Service, new 
this season. 16 pages .......--- 5 cents by mail, 
THE CROWNING DAY-—A service with new music 
for primary classes, by Mrs. Wi_ecr F. Crarts and 
6 cents by mail. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 96—Vontains a vari- 
ety of beautiful Carols............. 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4—Choice, fresh, simple....... 4 cents by mail. 
A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 
Send for Catalogue of Christmas Cantatas, Etc. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
21s Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 Fast 9th St.. New Vork. 


Christmas Greeting— 
Prince of Peace—Infant 
King — Birthday of our 
King-— Four Christmas services 
complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 


tra acep’t: very fine; 30cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
a juvenile canta daar 30 cts., 
Geo. F he & Co. 945 Mad son st. Ill. 


hicago, 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 183. Contains new 
and readings. 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 


sin ma 

THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 

of the same nature are :—*‘ The Gift of God,"’ “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” “Christmas Joy Bells,” “Noel 
Will to Men,” on Earth,” 

em.” -Price of “re cents per single Tag by ma 

SANTA CLAUS oss, with addi- 
tional songs by I: R. Murray. Thisisa ted new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are ‘A Jolly Christmas,’’, Christmas Eve,"" “A Christ- 
mas Vision,’* **The New Santa Claus," “Santa Claus & Co.,"’ 
Po a e Santa Claus,” “‘Catc hing Kriss Krin le,” “Santa 
aus’ Mistake,” “The Waifs’ Christmas.”’ Price of each zo 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘‘Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the pur Price 30 cts "All of the above 
cantatas are intended tor children, but in the fine work entitled 
**Bethlehem”’ by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some. 
thing beanie of their best efforts. Price Aa cents by mail. 

ACO STMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray’ This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 

h. Itis very entertaining ne will nodoubt meet with much 
favor. Price ro cents per sin a 

A CHRISTMAS REV by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 
proval. Price cents per single 

THE WONDERFUL STOR by Mary B. Brooks and 
G, F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture a and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per sin cop 

The December number of the * MUSICAL V. VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for ltr. and will be a very useful 
number in that direction. Price 15 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 
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Recreation De partment 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 


ton Hall, Astor Place, New York, 


Of Interest to Travelers 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad announces that 
it has placed on_sale round-trip tickets at re- 
duced rates tothe Winter Resorts in Florida and the 
South, and also to such points of interest as Luray, 
Natural Bridge, and ttysburg. This Company 
has also arranged to p on sale excursion tickets 
to San Francisco and other points in California, on 
account of the Midwinter Fair, at unusuall low 
rates. Excursion tickets are now on sale to Balti- 
eee and Washington via the famous Royal Blue 


ne. 

With its vestibuled train service via Washington 
to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, the B. & O. is 
in the best of condition to handle Western and 
Southern travel. That the line is a popular one is 
at the immense World’s Fair business 
handled this summer, 

Those coutemerenns a pip. West or South this win- 
ter should write to C. P. Craig Eastern 
Pass. Agent, 415 Broadway, New York, for rates and 
other information. 


Queenstown to Chicago in Six Days 

Much interest has been aroused by the recent re- 
markably quict journey, from Queenstown to Chi- 
cago, of Theodore a_ member of the British 
Parliament. Mr. “7 ft Queenstown at 1 o’clock 
Sunday afternoon, October 1st, on the Cunard Line 
steamer ‘“ Lucania.”” He arrived at New York 
Saturday noon, October 7th, and, after lunching with 
some friends at the Astor House, took the New 
York Central’s ‘“‘ Exposition Flyer” from Grand 
Central Station at 3 P.M. the same afternoon, arriv- 
ing at the Van Buren Street Statign of the 
Shore Railroad, opposite the Board of Trade, in the 
very center of Chicago at ro o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, thus making the trip from speenstown to Chi- 
cago in six days and nineteen hours—the east 
time on record. “Lucania,” the Cunard Line’s 
** Queen of the Seas,” and the * Exposition Flyer,” 
the New York Central’s ** King of the Rails,’”’ have 
created a revolution in the world of travel.— 7 yroy 
Northern Budget. 


Fall River Line Between New York and 
Boston 


It should be remembered that for pafety and com- 
fort for travelers the great boats of the Fall River 
Line present at this season of the year, and through- 
out the year, a transportation agency unexcelled by 
any that can be provided upon land or water routes. 
The saloons and staterooms of these steamboats are 
designed for the complete entertainment of humanity 
under home conditions; and here in winter-time 
cheerful warmth, social amenities, and a service that 
never flags or makes mistakes, ren the passage 
of travelers a delight under all circumstances. 


TOURS 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
BERMUDA 


48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
28-day trip. 15 days in the Tropics. fsa day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and pateropm. Quebec Steamship Co. 
A. E. Outerbridge & Co., Agts., 39 Broadway, N.Y., 
or Thos. Cook & Sons, Agents, 261 Broadway, N.Y: 


BICYCLE TOUR TO JAMAICA 
FEBRUARY, 1894 
For particulars address F. A. ELWELL, Portland, Me. 


OLY LAND EXCURSIONS 
' ve New York aeuary 16, Feb 17, 1894. 
ile steamers and Dahabeahs, Excursions and tickets to 
Jalifornia, Florida, etc. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1%44.) 


MEDITERRANEAN 


EXPRESS LINE 

ificent Twin-screw_ Steamers of 13-16,000 H.P. 

r service beginning Nov. 4 from New York direct 
to ALGIERS, NAPLES, nd GENOA. Also from 
New York via Algiers and Naplesto ALEXANDRIA, 

egypt. 

Grand ORIENT FXCURSION 

per Fuerst Bismarck, from New York, Feb, 1, ’94. 

Steamers hold the record for fastest time between New 
York and the European Continent. 

Sailings and Price-list, Illustrated Pamphlet, and Trav- 
elers’ Guide sent free to any address. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 

37 Broadway, New York. | 125 La Salle St., Chicago. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet above the sea, with 
dry, bracing climate. University jown, ne 

college and one of the 
HOTEL TIROL finest hospitals in Europe. 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. rming excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANpszE, Prop. 


Foreign Hotels 


HAMILTON 


HOTEL 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


J. R. MEAD, Manager 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


This new and commodi hotel will . roth. 
For terms cigculars ete. (Address Be 
t 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO.’ 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern Frlifornia sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & ‘ 


THE PAINTER 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thi iles f 
e Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
ley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. 


al 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot-water heating. 

home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. wirest-cars pape the door. Ad- 
diess . D. PAINTER. 


Fine drives. 


Hotel Pleasanton 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The largest, best appointed, and t liberall anage d 


ly. 
only HEDGE Proprietor. 


Hotel Terracina 


REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent 
scenery. A wonderful combination of Roses, Lillies, 


Orange-blossoms, and snow-cap ountains. 
Wm. M. Tisdale, Mgr. Campbell T. Hedge, Prop. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent 
request by BARNE 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE fPiitcenth bet. 


Washington, D.C. Family hotel; central location; con- 
venient tocarsandplaces interest; no liquors. Terms, 
1.50 to $2.50 per day. T. M. HALL. 


Florida 


BEST BARGAINS EVER GIVEN 
in Orange Groves, Houses, City Lots and Unimproved 
Ca H. ADE LAND, 


Land, ll on or address 
Land, Florida. 


Georgia 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


SEASON OPENS DEC. 16, 1893 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor. 


For Prrpiculars, rates, etc., address 
M. E. DAVIES. Manager, Thomasville, Ga., or 
Fred H. Schofield, Windsor Hotel, N.Y. City. 


Massachusetts 


Dr. Allan Mott Ring 


Receives at his Sanatorium, Arlington Heights, 
Mass., eight miles from Boston, a limited number of 
selected cases of Nervous Di1sgAsz in both sexes, as wel} 
as convalescents, and persons requiring Rest from Over- 
work or other causes. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. 


Michigan 


Sanitarium 


The Great Health Center 


of the Country 
WATER 


The efficacy of Alma Mineral Water has 
been demonstrated, under physicians’ obser- 
vation, in treatment of Skin Diseases and 
Rheumatism. 


BUILDINGS 


Sightly situation. Scientifically arranged. 
Steam heated. ‘Superbly appointed. 


You may benefit your health and spend 
a most enjoyable month at Alma 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND 
PAMPHLET 


ALMA SANITARIUM CO., Alma, Mich. 


New Jersey 


“THE PINES” 
HE PINES 
BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 
New: Vork and Philadelphia by Pennsylvania Railroad 


and Central Railroad of New Jersey. Write for illus- 
trated pamphlet. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE BUCKINGHAM 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY |. 
First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. 


THE CLIFTON 


N. W. Corner Clifton Avenue and Fourth Street, 
MISS A. E. ODGERS. LAKEWOOD, N.J.- 


AKEWOOD, N. J.—Forest Lodge, 2d St., near 
Madison Av., has the modern improvements ; rooms 

are large and handsomely furnished; superior-table and 
accommodations. For circulars address THOS. NOBLE. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


One block east of ‘‘ The Lakewood.”’ n fireplaces, sun 
parlor, electrical treatment, massage. rs. E. HARRIS. 


THE LENOX 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—This new Hotel has every 
modern improvement. Address D. H. PAUL. 


THE PARK VIEW 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. | CHas. 


| 
| 
— 
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New Jersey 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no malaria. Open year round. 


Terms $2 per day, $7 to $10 per oe OWLER. Prop. 


New York 


= 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. Al] 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
oy safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


Cooking School, 

ine D., L, & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustrated circular, etc., 
address ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Convalescents. 40 minutes out; Harlem R. 
New house; sanitary sewerage ; bath-rooms; steam heat. 
DR. GEO. D. CLIFT, Hartsdale, Westchester Co., N. Y 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A poomier resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with baths. Dry, tonic air. Massage, Ebiectricity, 
all baths and ail remedial apysences. Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. New Turkish and Russian baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


by HOME for Patients invalids. 


North Carolina 


SHEVILLE, N. C.—Castle Rest. House pleas- 

antly situated; high elevation. Complete sanitary 
condition. Best of references gyen. Moderate rates. 
Mrs. SCHIRRMEISTER, No. 24 Grove St. 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH? 


Write for Descriptive Circular of 


ihe 


Oakland Heights Hotel 
sccation, ASHEVILLE 


N.C. 


THE SWANNANOA 


Strictly good, medium-priced. family hotel. 


SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, 
Wernersville, Pa. 


A DELIGHTFUL WINTER RESORT IN SOUTHERN PENNA. 
ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


SEVERAL SUNNY SPOTS 
ras SUNDRY SOUTHERN STATES 


The Recreation Department of The Outlook is able to tell 
you where they are and how to reach them, the attractive 
points in each, where to stay—in short, to plan a trip for you to 
any of the resorts in North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, and the Gulf States. Address the 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, New York 


Winter Sanatorium 
at Lakewood, N. J. 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sul- 
phur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths ; electricity in all its forms; 
massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric bells; electric lights in all 
public rooms ; Alderney milk and cream. Open from October 1 to June t,. 
with or without treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. Driest Climate in the United States, except points/of 


great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLAGS IN EVERY RESPECT 


Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, apt Howe —_ Tennis Courts, etc. Goo very. Hotel grounds 
enibrace 350 acres Pine Forest. Now Open. For circularand terms address &. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor.. 


Variable | from Chicago. All 

Route meals served in 

Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


taking in all principal points of interest and 


m Sleeping Cars 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can Roo ping 
be obtained, together with full information, at 


and Tourist Sleepers 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 
Canada. are run through to 
H. A. GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 4 ith= 
| 423 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. San Francisco w : 
out change, leaving 


J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. | Chicago daily via the 


NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


South Carolina South Carolina 


South Carolina 


or Rent, Furnished, in Aiken, S$. ¢. 


Mrs. Schaub’s Cottage, known as The Bellevue. For fur- 
ther information address Mrs. E. SCHAUB, Aiken, S.C. 


ATKEN, South Carolina.—Private board in a 
Pleasant house ; large rooms; extensive grounds; 
centrally located; moderate rates. Address 
BELL HOUSE, Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


Rates, $2 per day. Special rates by week. 
HENRY BUSCH. Proprietor. 


OBKTRK INN, Camden, 8S. C.—Now open; 


Miss SEDGWICK’S COTTAGE est. 1882; 23 hours from N. Y.; Northern manage- 


Private Board ment; sunny rooms; open pitch-pine fires; mild, dry 


St. Thaddeus Square, Aiken, S. C. | climate; sandy soil; circulars; references. 
SESE. W. ELDREDGE, Prop. 


SUNNY CLIPF woud | COURT, Comer: 
be pleased to communicate with any one desiring a private ‘ the 
house in Aiken. Board furnished desired walks and drives. 
references, and printed matter address : 

Mrs ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following page. 
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¥ Ask your Jeweler for them. 
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South Carolina 


PINE FOREST INN 


WINTER RESORT 
Summerville, South Carolina 


OPENS NOVEMBER 15, 1893 
HARVEY 8S. DENISON, Manager 
new substantial and elegant property AMIDST 
E PINES pee attractions, 22 miles from 
ARLESTON uent trains. 
New vont ce, Murray Hill Hotel. 
Chicago ollice. Hotel Richelieu. 


A 
TH 
CH 


TRAVEL 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Awards, 1893 


given to the 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


Five Medals and Diplomas on 
Silver=-Plated Spoons, 


Forks, Knives, etc. 
xst. For most marked progress by the 
use of their silver inlaid. 


2d. For superior excellence insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown. 


30. For the highest grade of materials. 


« 4th. For the fine plating, workmanship, 
and finish. 


sth. For most artistic display. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 

are marked on the back of the handle: 
E STERLING INLAID 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 


BUY BEAUTIFUL LAMPS = GIFTS 


With Exquisite 
Shades. 


Buy the new lamp 


It has no equal—is per- 
Sect in every respect. 
Every lamp ware 
ranted, 
We make styles for 
home, office, store, 
factory,church, etc. 


Over one thousand va- 
rieties to select from. 
Insist on having The 
“Miller” lamp 
from dealers. 


We mail 
Catalogue out o. on 
application. 


and for 


Edward Miler & Co, 


(Est’d 1844), 
10& 1 College bet Park Pl. & St.,N.Y 
In Boston at 63 Pearl St. Factories at Meriden, ( Ct, 


A 
, 
> 
} 
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WINTER 


UNDERWEAR! 


Cartwright & Warner’s 
Celebrated Goods. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Natural Wool, Merino, 
and Silk and Wool Underwear. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Combination Suits. 


Men’s Underwear. 


Wool, Merino, Silk and Wool, 
Camel’s Hair, and 
All-Silk 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ 


All Wool, Merino, Cashmere, 
Camel’s Hair, and 
Silk Hose. 


MEN’S 
Cashmere, Silk Hose, and 
Half-Hose. 
CHILDREN’S HOSE. 


Cotton, Wool, Merino, and 


Silk Hose, 
PLAIN AND RIBBED. 


COLORS WARRANTED FAST. 


roadovay K 19th 


New York 


Brass Bedsteads 


+ Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 


Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedd a Specialty. 


[HE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. Mersergavu Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


WIFE 


trial. No requt 
World's Pair r Medal awarded. 
y from factory, save dea profit. 
iv Writs to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sale of Dress Patterns 


Holiday Presents 


Our annual Sale of Dress Patterns for 
Holiday Presents begins on Monday, Nov, 
27, in the Basement salesroom. 

Extraordinary values will be offered on 
the opening days. 

1,200 lengths Wool Suitings, at $2.50 
each. 

800 lengths Fancy Plaids, at $2.50 
each. 

1,000 lengths Neat Mixtures, at $2.95 
each. 

600 lengths ®asket Cheviots, at $3.00 
each. 

” 500 lengths Foreign Plain Goods, at 
$4.00 each. 

750 lengths Imported Wool Bengaline, at 
$4.90 each. 

1,500 lengths 52-inch Changeable and 
IHuminated: Winter Suitings, at $4.75, 
$5.00, and $5.50 each. 

Several hundred lengths Ladies’ Broad 
Cloth, at $6.00 and $7.50 each. 

Also a great quantity of miscellaneous 
lengths of High Cost Novelty Fabrics, 
placed on the bargain tables, at half price. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


BEST &CO 


The Kind 


Of Shoes 
Your Children Wear 


May spoil their feet for a life time. Long ago 
we thought of that, in our constant study to 
supply boys and girls with clothing, 7ig/t in 
cvery way, from head to foot. 


- We have paid more attention to the shape of 


our shoes than is customary with the general 
dealers, where children’s goods are a secondary 
matter; so that thogg you buy of us will seave 
the foot as Nature made it. 

Durable too, as well as a correct fit, and cost 
no more than the others. 
Send for Catalogue, we can serve you by mail as well. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


Z hh 
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Books Received 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Betham-Edwards, M. The Curb of Honor. $1. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Saintine, X. B. Picciola. $1.50. 
Stuart, Esmé. $1. 
Bryant, William Cullen. Poems of Nature. Illus- 
trated by Paul de Longpré. $4. 
Coppée, H yg LL.D. General Thomas. 
Wright, Dr il 


1.50. 
Thompson, F Frederick Diodati. In the Track of the 
Sun 
A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Taylor, William M., D. The Boy Jesus, and 
Other Sermons. $1.75. 

A. L. BURT, NEW YORK 
Schopenhauer, Arthur. Essays. Translated by T. 
ailey Saunders. $1. | 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON 
— Rev. Cyrus, D. D. My Life and Times. 

2.50 


GEORGE T. CONGREVE, NEW YORK 
Congreve, George Thomas. On Consumption and 
Diseases. 25 cts. 
CROWELL & CO., NEW Y 
Boswell’s, of Johnson. Edited 
Morris. 2 Vols. $2. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Dobson, Austin. Proverbs i in Porcelain. $2. 
Sutter, Julie. A Colony of Mercy. $2. 
Espinasse, iterary Recollections and 
Sketches. $4. 
Wood, John S. A Coign of Vantage. 
Kenne y, Walker. In the Dwellings of Stisnen, I. 
mea Fletcher. A Daughter of This World. 
1.25 
Merriman, Henry S.,and S. G. Tallentyre. From 
Wisdom Court. $1. 50. 
Jonathan. ‘the First Supper, and Other 
$1.25. 
Lows. = D. Prisoners of the Earth, and Other 
Stories. $1. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YOR 

Carpenter, W. Boyd. The Burnitig Bush, —— Other 
ermons. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Veazie, George A. The School Singer. 60 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

Thoreau, Henry David. Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. 3 Vols. $1.50 


The Growth and nee of Classical 
Lectures. $1.50 


from My Old Log-Books. $1. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Preston, Harriet W., and Louise Dodge. The Pri- 
vate Life of the Romans. $1.25. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
‘Optic, Oliver, The Young Navigators. $1.25. 
All Around the Year Calendar for 1894. 50 cts. 
Drake, Samuel Adams. Our Colonial Homes. $2.50. 
Dorr, Julia C. R. Periwinkle. $3, 
Coleridge, Samuel 1 yaaa The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner. 
Jerome, Irene E. I fave Called You Friends. $2. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Seven Christmas Eves. By ‘Seven Authors. $1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Weyman, Stanley J. A Gentleman of France. $1.25. 
Creighton, Louise. A First History of France. 
1.25 
THROP CO., BOSTON 
Seawell, Molly E. Through Thick and Thin, and 
The Midshipmen’s Mess. 
MACMILLAN & CO., wer YORK 
whi ” The Delectable Duchy, | $ 
ittuck, Charles A. The inurch of England and 
Recent Religious oe $2. 
Le Fanu, W. R. Seventy Years of Irish Life. $1.75. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Stories for Children (new uni- 
form edition). 10 vols. 12mo. $10 
Fielding, Bag 2A The History of tee ‘Life of the 
Late Mr. Jonathan Wild, the Great. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. $1. 
Watson, William. Poems. $1.25. 
Sadler, Rev. M. F. The Revelation of St. John the 


Divine. 
M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. The English Hu- 
morists of the Eighteenth Century. §1. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Sartor Resartus. $1. 
Phelps, C. E. D., and Leigh North. The Bailiff of 
ewkesbury. $1. 
Seeley, Charles S. The Lost Canyonof the Toltecs. 


$1. 

Holmes, Kate R. Pictures from Nature and Life. 
Illustrated by Helen E. Stevenson. $2.50. 
Elizabeth. Rumour. 2 Vols. 

TENNYSON NEELY, NEW YORK 

Savage, Richard H. For Life’and Love. 50 cts. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 

Shoemaker’s Best Selections for Readings and 
Recitations. No. 21. Compiled by Austin H. 
Merrill. 30 cts. 


Rivers, Dean. Conundrums, Riddles, and Puzzles. 


Bechtel, John H. Practical Synonyms. 
Morton, Agnes H. Quotations. 
Wood, Henry Firth. “Good Humor. 30 cts. 
Bechtel, ohn H. Temperance Selections. 
Marlow, idney. The Moncasket Mystery. 
Ellis, Edward The Campers Out 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Willert, P. F. Henry of Navarre and the Hugue- 
nots in France. $1.50. 
A. B. In Various Moods. 

. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW Y 
Under the 'N ursery Lamp. Songs shout the Little 


Ones. $1 
— William B. Gypsying Beyond the Sea. 2 Vols. 


30 cts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Vaughan, Robert A. Hours with the Mystics. $2.50. 
Red ave, Richard and Samuel. A Century of 

ainters of the English School. (Imported.) 


+7 
Von Onli, Dr. C. The Twelve Minor Prophets. 


liam. The Brontés in 


Translated by the Rev. J. S. Banks. (Imported.) 


$3. 

Symonds, John Addington. A Short History of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Edited by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alfred Pearson. $3.75 fe 

a os or, Rev. James, D.D. The Revelation and 

ecord, ssays. (Imported. $3 

The Critical Review of Theological and Philosoph- 
ical Literature. Edited by Professor S. D. F. 


Salmond, D.D Imported.) Vol. III. $3. 
Walters, J, Cuming. ennyson: Poet, Philosopher, 
dealis 


(Imported.) $3.75. 

Morris, William, an BR 
Growth and Outcome. (Import “) 

Sidney, Sir Philip. The Countess o Wousbpoke’e 
Arcadia. (Im $2. 

ported 

Crosland, Newton (Camilla Toulmin). Land- 
marks of a Literary Life. 1820-1892. (Imported.) 


$2. 
Durandus. Mgr The Symbolism of Churches. 
orted. 
Gouin, ‘irst Lesson in French. Trans- 
oward Swan and Victor Bétis. go cts. 
Pe “iy Edwin. The Book of Good Counsels. 


Holhanal, Henry S., and W. S. Rockstro. Jenny 


Lind, the Artist. $2.50. 
Memoirs of Chancellor asquier, ‘-Edited by the 

Translated by C. 
E. Roche. Vol. I 


Grant, — J. Greece 4° the Age of Pericles. 


$1.2 
Riis, jacob A. Nibsy’s Christmas. 
Some Artists at the Fair. $1.25. 
Louis. French Illustrators. 
15. 


ax. Its 


50 cts. 
In Five Parts. 


SUMMY, CHICAGO 
Hill, Mildred J. aan Patty S. Song Stories for the 
Kindergarten. $1. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Carman, Bliss. Low Tide on Grand Pré: A Book 
of Lyrics. $1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Moodie, William. Tools for Teachers. $2. 
Fenn, George M. Real Gold. $1.50. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CALIFORNIA 


New and interesting books about California, its climate 
and productions, and general information, sent free. - 
dress A. Phillips '& Co. , 296 Washington St:. Boston. Mass. 


1,000,000 


young mothers need 


The authority 
on the care of children, deal- 
ing with food, dress, instruction, etc. 
One hundred ‘physicians write for it. 
‘‘It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 


Worth its weight in gold.”—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Oo, New York. 


Dictionary-Holder—better than you can imagine. If 
not, send it back. We pay express both ways. Other 
similar things. Illustrated catalogue. . 

LAMBIE COMPANY, 2s Bond Street, New York. 


The result justifies 
the expense. 


$50 


buys a Henry Clay Camera, 
and you get a $50 result in 


every picture. 


Our Henry Clay Manual tells all about it. 
Free. Also sample copy of Photographic Times. 


Scoutll & Adams Ca., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and bese known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


INDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT of the 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE—A two years’ course 
required; number of students limited. Privilege of elect- 
ing work in ten departments of the College. pening Sep 
may be made at once for places in the class opening 
tember, 1 or entrance in the present year appli 
tion may be made oh later than October 2ot 
9 University Place, New York City. 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 
Day School for Girls 


will reopen October 5, at its new, specially constructed 
fire-proof building, 


160 AND 162 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. 
Connecticut 


HE CURTIS ie FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$s00. 19th year. he cre. circular tells what 
education means for a hoy: eomnateees of character 
stan rst with us. No Row ov a 
FREDERICK 5S. "CUR IS, Ph (Yale ’6o), 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


Massachusetts 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


OME SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, 'ssex Co., Mass. 
130th year. Fits for any College or Scientific School. 
= over acres belongs to and adjoins 
In utorin one t e summer. 
W PERKINS, Master. 


New Jersey 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
AMONG THE PINES. A thorough and attractive 

School for Boys. JAMES W. MOREY. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any College. Resident, native Frenchand 
German teachers. Special courses in Music and Art. 
Terms, $700.00 per year. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 1893. Full classica 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
included in regular school work. o extras. Gym- 


nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. for catalo Rue 


New York 


CHAUTAUQUA 


is ahousehold word. It stands for self-education at home. 
Parents and children often drift apart as the latter make 
rapid mental progress. Systematic 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


reading prevents such eopanaien. The majority of the 
210,000 members are between 30 and 40 years, uca- 
tion ends only with life.” Here 1 isa definite plan for you. 


CIRCLE 


Write for detailed pl to JOHN VINCEN 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE—Five courses, with preparatory, for young 
omen and girls. mal da and 
at ot . r date of admission. See cata- 
logue.» JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Ohio 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 
1,020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all Colleges 
for Wasa. 


Pennsylvania 


founded SEMINARY. Bethlehem, Pa. 
—Founded 1749. Healthful location; refined, 6 ris- 
tian home-life; thorough education, preparing for a 
broadly cultured woman th sates than a special trade 


or profession. Winter Term be an. 4, | 1304. 
J. MAX H RI ).D., Principal. 


4110 & 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. 13th year. Liberal Education, 
with Preparation fos Sol a French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal. 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS. MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ET be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE to “Co CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICS, Scranton, 


‘ 


4 
| 
SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. a 
(im. the suburbs).— Every advantage for culture, 
study, and health. Terms, $500 to $00. umber limited. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 1 
Jebb, R. C. 
DAL 
\ \ 
i? 
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Financial 

Another addition to the bank reserves this 
week places the total surplus at unprecedent- 
edly large figures, as will be observed below. 

The week has witnessed an advance of | 
per cent. in the quotation for sight sterling 
bills ; the figure during the week reached nearly 
2 per cent. advance, but the rates were decidedly 
easier at the close. The advance was specu- 
lative somewhat, and was largely the result of 
covering on the part of borrowers who went 
short of exchange two and four months 
ago, when many foreign loans were made on 
securities. After this short interest was cov- 
ered, the rates fell. There was also some 
scarcity in commercial bills during the week, 
owing to a diminishing shipment of cereals and 
cotton; at the close, however, bankers fur- 
nished some bills on purchases of our securi- 
ties which were made quite freely Friday and 
Saturday. On the whole, we look for lower 
quotations, but they may not reach down to 
the gold-importing point, as the rates for 
money and discounts are better in London, so 
that use for money is more readily found there. 
Our call-loan market here is at nominal rates, 
1 to 1% per cent. ruling for the week. 

A strike on the Lehigh Valley Railroad has 
been in full operation for the past week, so 
that no business in coal transportation has 
been done by the company until Friday, when 
the railroad seems to have succeeded in rais- 
ing the blockade and starting its accumulated 
freight trains. 

The reorganization of the National Cordage 
Company, which went into bankruptcy in June 
last, is so far progressed that the committee 
having it in charge reports that it expects to 
practically accomplish it during the remainder 
of this year. The new reorganized company 
will be called the United States Cordage Com- 
pany, and will have clean titles to the various 
manufactories scattered over the country, sub- 
ject to an issue of bonds. The new company 
will have nearly $3,000,000 in cash as a work- 
ing capital to begin with, and some $5,000,000 
of collateral securities in its treasury, after set- 
tling with its creditors of the old corporation 
under the plan agreed to. 

The chief feature in the security markets at 
the Exchange this week (and it is one which 
we have been looking for) is a heavy de- 
mand for bonds of nearly every description. 
For weeks a gradual buying of first-class bonds 
has been going on, until the market has be- 
come bare of these; now the demand has 
reached down to second-class bonds, and even 
to the decidedly speculative ones, which have, 
in a number of instances, become active under 
improving prices. The movement has also ex- 
tended to the better class of railway shares, 
and a rapid advance has taken place in Bur- 
lington and Quincy, Northwestern, Chicago and 
Rock Island, Delaware and Hudson, Western 
Union Telegraph Company shares, and various 
other stocks paying regular dividends. On the 
other hand, industrial shares like American 
Sugar, General Electric, and National Lead 
have weakened under the fear of depressing 
tariff legislation by Congress. Aside from 
these, however, there are signs of a general 
upward movement in values. This new de- 
mand is stimulated by the action of deposit 
and trust companies which have reduced rates 
of interest on money deposits to 1 and1¥% per 
cent., thus forcing depositors to seek invest- 
ments for their funds. This may be regarded, 
reasonably, as an initiatory movement which, 
with the further accumulation of idle funds 
at the great money centers, will expand into a 
speculation of much larger magnitude. If, 
now, the foreigners join with our own investors 
in general purchases, we may expect a gradual 
but extensive and long-continued campaign for 
the appreciation of values along the whole 
line of money securities. It looks like this 
now; indeed, we have not for five years had a 
market which seemed to furnish such unmistak- 
able symptoms of enduring and solid strength 
in good bonds and shares as the present move- 
ment seems to reveal. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that prices are in many descriptions 
of securities very low down, thus inviting the 
large investing and speculative classes who are 
on the watch for bargains when conditions 
look promising. The publication of the pro- 


posed changes in the tariff, which will have 
been made before this goes to press, will re- 
move one element of uncertainty. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase........ 1,067,300 
al tender, increase 52,300 
Deposits, increase......... keke 10,627, 
Reserve, increase - 5,304,700 


This gives the banks of the city a surplus 
reserve of about $71,000,000. These figures 
are very large indeed—remarkable as well as 
unprecedented. WALL STREET. 


Well-Guarded Relics 


There are, says the Washington “ Post,” 
certain articles in the National Museum which 
no thief, however clever, could steal without 
raising a wild cry of alarm and calling around 
him a cordon of watchmen. The more valu- 
aole articles are skillfully connected with bur- 
glar-alarms which cannot be touched without 
ringing aloud bell. The Grant collection is 
protected in this manner. Underneath the 
shelves on which the swords, shoulder-straps, 
coins, medals, and other trophies of the distin- 
guished General are placed runs a network of 
wires. If any article is moved, or if the door 
of the case in which they are exhibited be 
opened, it will be known immediately in 
the office of the superintendent of the build- 
ing, and the exact location of the invasion 
noted on an electric board. This protec- 
tion is placed over all the articles which 
can have much attraction for the light-fingered, 
or which could readily be disposed of for 
money if stolen. 

At night the museum building is burglar- 
proof. If any robber should set foot within 
its precincts, he would make the biggest mis- 
take of his life. Not only do the guards 
patrol the halls so systematically that it would 
be next to impossible to escape their vigilance, 
but on every door and window there is a little 
contrivance so that if it be opened unlawfully 
an alarm will ring and call the attention of the 
officers to the intrusion. The floors of the 
vast building are threaded with a network of 
burglar wires, so that by night as well as by 
day the large and valuable collections are as 
safe as if stored in a banker’s vault. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty and 


Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 
pany possesses all the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depostory of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Julliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, win Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, enry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Hen - smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, k W. Vanderbilt 


red’ 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
James N., Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Batlding no speculative 
0 P 


tures. Small and large deposits receiv 
artieulars 


e. 
PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Against ‘Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

,Jur pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk St., 


Trust Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Outlook 


Gnited States 
Co, 


(CHARTERED 1871) 
Capital, - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - - 500,000. 

59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Receives Deposits Subject to Check. 
Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit Bearing Interest. 
Offers at Par and Interest its 


5 Per Cent. First Mtge. Gold Bonds 
in Denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 


friends 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON ........ President 
GEORGE W. YOUNG. ....2d Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL........ Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock 

William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Le 

illiam P. Dixon, 

obert A. Granniss, 

eo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 

rdiner G, Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


6 PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS 


FOR SALE AT 
93. 
EDW. P. RICE f CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 


R 
Robert Ol phant, 
Edwin Packard 
William W. Richards, 
as. W. Seymour, Jr., 
ames Timpson. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollara | 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


in excess of thirty. 


A LADY who has traveled much abroad Will take six 
young ladies to Europe, for travel or study, in February, 
18094. as been Principal of Female Seminary, and is ac- 
customed to the care of girls. References exchanged. 
For particulars address C. E. H., No. 5,504, care 0 
Outlook Co. 

MAN aged 22, well educated, thoroughly reliable and 
capable, wishes engagement requiring ‘strict, application 
and hard work, and offering opportunity for advancement. 
Good health and habits. eferences given. Address 
LYMAN, No. 5,503, care The Outlook. 


A LADY wishes to dispose of a complete set of the 
** Century Dictionary,” six volu.nes. new. 
Will sell ios $50. 


Bound in Cloth. Original price, $60. 
Address E. L. S., 570 Henry Street, Brooklyn, 


FURNISHED ROOM to let to oeat lady seeking 
rest. House plain but ‘entrally located. 
Oceaz half-mile distant. Excellent board close by. No 
children. Address BOX 15, Ormond, Florida. 


YOUNG LADY desires position as com inion, Prt 

vate secretary, or governess to an invalid child in re ed 

‘hristian home. References exchanged. Address Miss 
.» No. 5,572, care of The Outlook. 
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A Family Paper 


About People 
—Louis Kossuth is seriously ill at Turin. 


—Being now eighty-four years old, Marshal 
Canrobert, of France, will retire. 


—Queen Victoria has a unique collection of 
political papers, which is preserved in the pri- 
vate library at Buckingham Palace. 


—Mrs. Rae, widow of Dr. John Rae, the 
Arctic explorer, has presented her husband’s 
collection of Arctic and other curiosities to the 
University of Edinburgh. 


—Mr. Byington, the editor of the Norwalk 
(Conn.) Gazette,” has been with 
that paper as compositor, report@x, and editor 
more than fifty-one years. 


—Chief Justice Melville W. Fuiler, of the. 
Supreme Court, is to deliver the oration at the 
celebration of the centenary of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, in June next. Mr. Arlo Bates, of 
Boston, will read a poem. Professor Egbert 
Smyth, of Andover, is to preach the anniver- 
‘sary sermon. 


—Professor W. G. Sumner has returned to 
Yale from his European sojourn in much 
better health than he had last year, and has 
been able to undertake his usual undergradu- 
ate course in sociology, and is giving a new 
course dealing with the industrial organization 
-of modern society. ; 


—Miss Ella Knowles, who was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the. Attorney-Generalship of 
Montana, and was then appointed assistant by 
her successful competitor, recently secured in 
favor of her State, before the Interior Depart- 
ment in Washington, a decision involving 
about $200,000 of school lands in Montana. 


—Miss Clara Barton, of Washington, has 
been receiving newspaper clippings for months 
from a clipping bureau to which she has sub- 
scribed, repeating in various shapes a false 
statement that she was on the vergeof starva- 
tion when she secured a place in the Patent 
Office. Miss Barton declares the story to have 
en wholly fabricated. 


—A letter written with one’s own hand is 


According to the Louisville ‘ Recorder,” 


_} Bishop Barrington, whose handwriting is exe- 


crable, wrote to a correspondent: “ Out of 
respect I write to you with my own hand, but 
to facilitate the reading I send you a copy 
made by my amanuensis.” 


_ —The following story about Professor Jow- 
“ett is, says the “ Literary World,” authentic, 
and we believe it has never been published 
before. A somewhat pretentious youth was 
enlarging in the master’s presence on “ Our 


Debt to France ”—to France we owe our art, | 


the best of our literature, etc. “Do you 
know,” said Jowett, “ what is inscribed over 
the gate of hell?” The youth quoted Dante’s 
well-known line. ‘ No,” was the reply; “ the 
inscription is ‘ Ici on parle Frangais.’ ” 


—Some one has translated this amusing little 


Story from a Swedish paper: King Oscar of 


Sweden once passed through a little town 
which was festively decorated for the occasion. 
Among the rest a huge transparency, fixed 
to a gloomy-looking edifice, attracted his at- 
tention. It bore the inscription “ Welcome to 


Your Majesty ” in gigantic characters. “ What | 


building is that ?”” the King inquired. ‘That 
is the county prison, your Majesty,” replied 
one of his Aldermen. The King laughed, and 
was heard to observe: “ That is carrying mat- 
ters a little too far!” 


A young mother with her first baby is, for 
the time being, a person of one idea, as is 
amusingly shown by an anecdote related by the 
Minneapolis “ Tribune.” 

A woman whose onlyson is about sixteen 
months old lives not far se a big mill in which 
there was a serious explosion a few days ago. 
A gentleman, calling upon her shortly after- 
ward, inquired about her experience. 

“ Did you really feel the shock ?” said he. 

“Yes, indeed !” she replied. “It shook the 
house from cellar to garret.” 

“ And what did you think was the matter ?” 

“T thought the baby had fallen out of bed,” 
‘was the unexpected answer. 


HOOD.’’ 


July 5th 
and 


“TABBY'' AND HER 
KITTENS. 


** DOLLIE."’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Cat AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 
‘Bow-wow" aNp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. These ‘“TATTERS.” 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 
you some. Do NoT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


TIFFANY GLASS& DECORATING COMPANY 


- FURNISHERS- & -GLASS: WORKERS - DOMESTIC: & -ECCLESIASTICAL- 
‘DECORATIONS: ‘MEMORIALS: 


‘333° TO: 341 ‘FOURTH: AVENUE~- NEW: YORK: 


$25 to $50 


Gentlemin, using or selling | 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practival way to replate rusty and 

worn knives, forks, spoons, — 

quickly done by dipping in mel 

metal. No experience, polishing, 


or machinery. Thick plate at one 
yperation; lasts & to 10 years; fine 
inish when taken from theplater. — 
Ev family has plating to do, 


Plater sells Profits Vanquishes husk iness and 


Wel 


e ] oice. Man 
warn. | Testores loss of voice. Many 
chimney for Santa Claus to 


downand a charming Christmas dia- 
logue to go with it, ales appropriate actors and clergymen Ww ill 
exercises in which a fairy with magic 
or c ren ou can have this, 
with candy boxes included, for the Cel tl fy to th 1S, 52 
_ you nerally Fons fur boxes 
10 cents for fu 


ll particu- 
lars to the inventors, SKIDMORL & 
CO., 85 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


49 
¥ 
| 
4 
= 
jj | | 
LITTLE RED RIDING ““BAA-LAMB.”’ 
66 
PICKANINNY 
\ 
RINT 
. 1“) fod 1892, | 
. Is stamped on the cloth next to each object. a 
Bao 
— more respectful than any other. 
Be. 
UN 
| 
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Correspondence 


Cheap Coal and Miik for the Poor 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In response to inquity about the milk depot 
in New York City established by me, I would 
state that it closed for the winter on Saturday, 
November 18. The milk depot was opened on 
June 1, 1893. Milk was sterilized at the depot, 
and bought by parents of sick children with 
eminently satisfactory results for the little pa- 
tients. The total sales were: Pure milk, 
32,000 quarts, at 4 cents a quart; sterilized 
milk, 34,000 bottles, at 11%4 cents a bottle. 
The highest average sale of sterilized milk 

r day was in August, when it reached 337 

ttles. 

There were two coal-yards opened on Tues- 
day, November 21; one situated on the pier 
at the foot of East Third Street, and one on 
the pier at the foot of Rutgers Street, thus 
giving opportunities to the people in the 
crowded East Side to buy coal near their 
homes. 

Until the wholesale rates are lowered, the 
prices for coal at the yards will be as follows 
for stove and nut coal of best quality: 20 
pounds for 5 cents; 40 pounds for Io cents; 
60 pounds for 15 cents; 80 pounds for 20 
cents; 100 pounds for 25 cents; 400 pounds 
for $1. 

Charitable institutions and persons may buy 
as many tickets as they wish for distribution. 

I desire to make public acknowledgment of 
the assistance given to me by the Dock Com- 
missioners in allowing the use of the piers 
without charge. 

NATHAN STRAUS. 
New York City. 


An Appeal 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Christian Aid to Employment Society 
is in pressing need of funds to meet the un- 
usual demand which the present trying time 
brings upon it. The purpose of the Society, 
like its name, is twofold, but it is daily obliged 
to turn away the hungry and homeless whose 
needs are not met by the provision of other 
societies, and who look to it for Christian aid. 

. There are -many anxious toilers, some of 
them gentlewomen facing the cold world for 
the first time, who will lack the necessities of 
life on the coming Thanksgiving Day, unless 
the Society meets the need. Who will help? 

Contributions, however small, will be thank- 
fully received, and may be addressed to the 
Treasury at the Society’s office, 50 Bible House, 
New York City. Donations of food and cloth- 
ing would be very acceptable. X. 


In Need 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Reinhardt Normal College, situated in 
northern Georgia, and established for the 
education of poor boys and girls of that sec- 
tion who are not able to pay for instruction, 
has recently suffered disaster. The large 
boarding-hall has burned, and students repre- 
senting eleven counties are deprived of educa- 
tional advantages. This College has for sev- 
eral years supplied a felt need in the State. 
It is well known that the “cracker” has kept 
the South below other sections in culture, and 
has kept Georgia at the head of States in illit- 
eracy, for a number of years. Efforts made to 
overcome this evil should be furthered by 
Christian men and women of all sections, re- 
gardless of sect or creed. It is the work of 
civilizing and Christianizing our entire coun- 
try, that neither Europe, nor Asia, nor the 
islands of the sea, be nearer heaven than we. 
Of 604,971 children, of ages from six to eight- 
een, in Georgia, 114,527 cannot read or write, 
and 19,701 have never been to school. Rein- 
hardt Normal College would supply three hun- 
dred of these with instruction for the small 
sum of $2,000, necessary to rebuild the board- 
ing department; and the “crackers” would no 
longer be confined to the coves of the moun- 
tains, but would come forth to bless and honor 
civilized America. To relieve these people of 
mental famine now would, in the future, for 
every one, save seven from physical famine. 


Christians of the United States, help Rein- 
hardt Normal College in its great work! It 
has the approval of such men as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Bishop Haygood, 
Governor Northen, and others. With their 
indorsement, and in the name of Christ, we 


ask your aid. Contributions sent to the Rev. 


C. E. Pattillo, Reinhardt Normal College, 
Walesca, Ga., will be gratefully received, and 
names of contributors published in Southern 
papers. i 


Notice 


There will be a memorial service in honor 
of the late Dr. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
held by the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States in the marble Collegiate Church, 
Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, on 
Sunday evening, December 3. Short ad- 
dresses will be made by representatives of the 
Evangelical Alliance, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York Sabbath Committee, and the 
Bible Revision Committee. The public is 
cordially invited to be present. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: 
‘IT value it as an excellent preventative of indiges- 
tion, and a pleasant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water and sweetened.”’ 


“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macheth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform, 

Be willing tqgpay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happensto th>m. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetu Co. 


Waste money. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 
saves leather; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
. Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mantel Makers 


the American housewife, but that 
title would avail us little, for the 
American housewife is an inde- 
pendent lady,indeed. Our man- 
tels, therefore, sell on their merit 
solely. Beauty of design, skill of 
workmanship, and fair price are 
the attractions which avail us. 
Write us if you contemplate build- 


ing. 


The Bradley & Currier Co., (Ltd.) 


Cor. Hudson & Spring Sts., N. 


to Her Majesty 


TO LOOK ON THE BRIGHT 
SIDE — GS, 


SAPO 


once accustomed to the SamaR 


soft creamy lather— ° 


Objects— 


produced by Williams’ — 


tothe brash—quick dry- Gay, 
oy | inferior Shaving Soaps, 
OVER 50 Million men use 
A: Williams’ Shaving Soap- 
'GR%- every day in the year. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


— 


} 
‘ 


EZ 


i! 
if 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. so copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Stamped 


Mad many patterns. 


Suitable for all classes of 
Easily applied 
over ol without re- 


Send for catal 
e 
S. NORTHROP, 


Ceilings 


4 Liberty Square, Room 34 
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Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh 

‘strength 
and nerve - 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 


where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


For the relief of -more 
than half the sickness in the 
world, especially of women, 
go by the book on Beecham’s 
pills. 

The book is of immense 
importance to you, whether 
you need it now or not. 


Book free at drugstores ; , 
-or write B F Allen Co, 365 
Canal street. New York 


PETER MOLLER'S 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, swe et, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years of 
scientifie research It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living 
fish; hence perfectly digéstible, causing no after- 
taste ornausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, herme- 
tically sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of } 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 


CHURCH PEWS, 
Both folding and stationary seat 


CH U R C ASSEMBLY CHAIR 


SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATINGS 


FI 
LODGE ROOMS, HALLS, AND ALL 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Illustrated Catalogues, Plans,and Estimates furnished 


ANDREWS - DEMAREST SEATING CO. 
: 108 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


A Rambler’s Notes 


What a blessing, says our old friend the 
“ Rambler,” of the “ National Baptist,” it is to 
know things that other people don’t know! A 
friend calls the Rambler’s attention to the 
Augsburg Sunday-School Lesson Leaf, con- 
taining the Lesson for September 3. In the 
“introductory ” the Rambler finds the follow- 
ing: “ Paul, with some other prisoners, was put 
on board a steamer that was going to sail to 
places up along the coast of Asia.” Well, 
well, what a mercy it is! a great many persons 
would have studied the Bible for years without 
finding this out! How can the Rambler ad- 
equately congratulate his Augsburg co-laborers 
upon their penetration ! 

The Rambler finds in one of the exchanges, 
which the editor kindly allows him to peruse 
(without charge), the following incident, which 
has a world-wide significance and application : 


Gutzkow, the German novelist, recently replied to 
a lady who wrote to him an unstamped iohten, asking 
for the loan of a book, that he had the book and the 
paper to wrap it in, and the stamps to pay for its 
Carriage, but was unfortunately without the neces- 
sary twine to tie it into a parcel. 

A very large volume might be written upon 
the subject of the minor morals, in which one 
chapter should be devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject of postage-stamps. It has sometimes hap- 
pened to the Rambler to receive a postal 
card which entirely concerned thg business of 
the writer, and not at all of the Rambler, and 
which involved the writing of perhaps half a 
dozen letters and paying the postage on them; 
and yet not to have written the letters would 
have perhaps seemed churlish. 

The. Rambler has an inquiry which he 
presents to the intelligent judgment of a can- 
did world, and upon which he would be glad 
of a judicious reply. Why is it that every one 
is so delighted to be mistaken for somebody 
else or for something that he is not?) Why is 
it that the minister is delighted to be mistaken 
fora layman? It is related that, of a pleasant 
Sunday morning, a clergyman, riding out on 
one of the turnpikes in eastern Massachusetts, 
when at the toll-gate, was stopped, and was 
requested to pay his toll. He replied: “I be- 
lieve you pass ministers free on an exchange. 
Iam Dr. Peabody, going down to New Bedford 
to exchange with Dr. Dewey.” The toll-keeper 
replied: “Oh yes; there have been seventeen 
Dr. Peabodys going down this morning to 
exchange with Dr. Dewey.” The clergyman 
was so delighted to be taken for something 
besides a clergyman that he paid his toll with 
an emotion approaching to rapture. 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infants thrive physically and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagie 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food obtainable. 


Auchmuty Memorial Resolutions 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the New York 
Trade Schools, held November 21, it was resolved: 
reas, The Board of Trustees of the New York Trade 
School meets for the first time to-day without the pres- 
ence of its President, Col. Richard Tilden Auchmuty, who 
died at his residence at Lenox, Mass., on July 18, 1893; 


an 

Whereas, This institution owes its foundation, its nur- 
ture, its growth, its utility, its success, solely to his un- 
aided efforts and self-sacrificing generosity and labor 
therefore, ; 

Resolved, That we record upon the minutes our deep 
sense of the irreparable loss which the institution has 
sustained by his death, and of our personal bereavement 
in the removal from among us of a valued friend, a prac- 
tical philanthropist, a tried servant of God. | ‘ ; 

patting, atthe inception of this enterprise, with diffi- 
culties which would have rapidly discouraged many less 
heroic spirits, he preserved with a fixity of purpose be- 
gotten of unshaken confidence in the righteousness of his 
endeavor and its practical value to the community. Al- 
ways avoiding notoriety, and only accepting publicity be- 
cause of its educational influence upon other communities, 
he pursued his course with a singie-heartedness as admi- 
rable as it was efficacious. Steadily developing the scope 
of the institution and periectin its methods of operation, 
he had just completed his final studies and finished the 
preparation of his text-books, when death intervened. 

In the midst of the pupils of the school he displayeda 
wealth of parental sentiment that made many a young 
man’s life richer. Unswerving in principle, yet consider- 
ate of youth, heartily sympathetic, yet eminently practical 
in counsel, his advice and guidance were never sougs t in 
vain, and a-volume of appreciative letters from the bene- 
ficiaries of the school in some measure memorializes the 
extent of the value of his personal relation to them. Fitted 
for his work by nature, by technical education, and by 
contributive advantages of position, his success was not 
surprising, but that to such abilities and attainments he 
should have united a modesty as rare as it was beautiful 
is indeed astonishing. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably en- 
proceed. be sent to Mrs, Auchmuty, and that they be pub- 

ished in the daily papers and religious papers of the city. 
R, FuLtton CuttinG, President. 

J. P. Morcan, Jr., Secretary. 


Perfect 
Liquid Dentifrice. 


RuBifoam 


Harmless as Pure Water. 


Fragrant as Sweet Flowers. 
Sample Vial Free. Price, 25c. 


E, W. Hoyt & Co., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


‘66 only with the signature of ’” 
(; EN {| INE Justus voh Liebig in blue ’’ 
ink across the label, thus: ”’ 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this refers to 
the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; 
not aviolent remedy ; and very 
agreeable to the taste. 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Van) in time. Sold by druggists. onl 


CONSUMPTION 


DOUBLE 
presi Loader icy CLES s 1S 
$6.00. mere, you bey 
RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
WATCHES 166 Main St., Cincinnati,O. 


RANULA: 


The Best Food, : : 
The Best Medicine. 


‘ 

| 

‘ 

‘ 
GRANULA, Originated by the famous | 
Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years ‘ 
ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- 
cooked food, containing all the nutritious | 
properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
ley winter wheat in such formand propor- 
tion as to be quickly digested and thor- { 
oughly assimilated by the entire body. ‘ 
It has been called “ The Perfect Food.” 
As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- | 
tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- , 
ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep-_« 
sia, Indigestion, Constipation,andChronic  { 
Diarrhea. 
It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheu- « 
matism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin  { 
Diseases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 
To relieve thetroubles peculiartowomen | 
there is nothing equal to the use of Granila ‘ 
as a principal diet. ‘ 
Graniila should be eaten daily by chil- { 
dren from about the nursing period on, as ‘ 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears « 
the system of impurities. 
Granila is manufactured solely by 

‘ 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Triai Box, prepaid, 30c. Pamphlet /ree. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FOR THE MILLIONS 


A Beautiful Wreath of Holly and Mistletoe on Cloth 
that can be Tacked on the Wall. | | 


Ever Green, no fading or dropping off of Leaves, making a unique and artistic Christmas decoration. 


Three Styles: ‘Merry Christmas,” “Happy New Year,” “Christmas and New Year's Greeting 


For Household, 
Church, and | 
Sunday-School 
decoration 
they are 
unexcelled. 


The 
price 
brings them 
within 
the reach of 
every one. 


THE CUT GIVES AN IDEA AND GENERAL FORM OF DESIGN, THE SIZE BEING 15x30 INCHES. 


For sale by all retail dry-goods and toy dealers at 10 cents each. If your local dealer does 
not keep them, show him this advertisement and ask him to get you some from the Wholesale 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 
DO NOT SEND TO US, AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL 


Dry-Goods Jobber. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS © 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require constant patching after it is completed, and 
at the same time insuré perfect safety in the most expensive decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is exclusively of gypsum and asbestgs, the natures 
of-which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his estimate, with the result that invariably the 
plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would amount to quite as much as the original cost 
of the entire work; thus demonstrating that the best quality of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decora- 
tions cost three or four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that thisis a new thing, and that you had better contine yourself to the old method of lime and hair, which naturally 
would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his profession, z. ¢., patching; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrrels of this material 
in the pastithree years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are compelled to dispute this statement 


of the plasterer. 


Atithe same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have been plastered with this material : 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boys’ and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, q N. Y. 
Hotel St. George, Broo yn, mah 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Suffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira. N. Y. 
Y.M.C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 


Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

All Saints’ Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y 

Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Depots of the New York Central and Huuson 
River R.R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Gar- 
risons, Croton, — Sing, etc. 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest 
in the State.) 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R. R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, 


N. J. 
** Laurel in the Pines,” Lakewood, N. J. 
New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 
Opera-House Block, Springfield, Mass. 
— of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 
ass. 


Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 
5. Court-House and Post-Office, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
Commonwealth merry, Scranton, Pa. 
jackson Street Baptist “hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
Hope B’ld’g, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Y. M.C. A. Buildin , Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders’’ will find it greatly to their advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that 
it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the 
plastering in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls and ceilings. ; 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to save the slight additional cost on a house they 
continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often 
contains decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud together until the house passes out of his 


hands’and is paid for. 


If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon your finances, as well as a standing menance 
to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, New York, N. Y. 50-8 "ANURACTURERS AND 
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THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, 
author of “ France in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1830-1890.” Handsomely 
illustrated with 23 portraits of cele- 
brated characters. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘The author of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth 
Century,” which has become very popular dur- 
ing the past year, presents to her readers a com- 
panion volume which must take its place amon 
the valuable contributions to popular historica 
literature. Dramatically and vividly she pictures 
the important events which have occurred in the 
two countries from the time of Alexander I. of 
Russia to the present, including the Crimean 
War, the exile system, the persecution of the 
15%: the conflict between Mohammedanism and 

hristianity, etc. Both this work and Mrs, 
Latimer’s “* France in the Nineteenth, Century ” 
: . possess unusual interest at this time, in view of 
the cordial relations existing between France and Russia and the prospects of an 
alliance being formed between these two great powers. 


FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH 'WORMELEY LATIMER. 
Handsomely illustrated with 22  por- 
traits of celebrated characters. S8vo, 


$2. 50. 

‘*It is absorbing as a work of fiction. Indeed, for 
rapid changes of front, for picturesque situations 
remarkable vacillation of public opinion, no period of 
European history is more remarkable than this... . 
It is the momentous period in French history which 
Mrs. Latimer has sketched. .. . She is always pic- 
! turesque. In her analyses of character she displays a 
thorough mastery of her subject... . It is an ex- 
tremely interesting book, and will be read with eager- 


ness.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


ea PICTURES FROM NATURE 
AND LIFE 
Poems by KATE RAWORTH HOLMES. With 
half-tone illustrations by Helen E. 
Stevenson. Small 4to, $2.50. 


The holiday season will scarcely turnish a more at- 
tractive gift-book than this in which the delicate 


— 


~ 


i sentiment of the yerse is matched by the letterpress 

and the unusual illustrations. The opening poem, **One Fair Day,”’is one of those 

delightful, sunshiny reminiscences whose romance, sung in musical numbers, haunts 

the memory like a chapter from one’s own experience. e bright fulfillment of that 
fair day ”’ is told in the poem entitled ‘‘ The Bride.” 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM FRENCH AND 
SPANISH WRITERS 


By ANTOINETTE OGDEN. 16mo, white, gold and colors, $1.25. 


“ Itis a delightful little volume, exquisitely bound, which will prove exactly what is 
wanted by those who have found difficulty in selecting just the right thing for a holi- 
day gift. It cannot but please the most fastidious.” —/ournal of Education. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN PARIS 


Being Studies among the Bookstalls of the Quays. By OcTAvE 
UZANNE. With an introduction by Augustine Birrell, and 144 
characteristic illustrations interspersed in the text. Large 8vo, wet, 
$5.00. Large-paper edition, limited to 25 copies for America, et, 
$13.50. 

In this work M. Uzanne has treated a apbiect in which he has long had a great per- 
sonal interest, and of which he is peculiarly fitted to write. He is full of the enthu- 
siasm of those who truly love old and rare books, and this enthusiasm he transmits to 
his reader by the felicitous and fascinating diction of which he is an acknowledged 
master. The numerous illustrations are drawn with great vigor, and truly illustrate 
the text. It is a superb book. 


RUMOUR 


By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an introduction and notes by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. With portraits. Uniform with our fine 
edition of “Charles Auchester” and “Counterparts.” 2 vols., 
12mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 


“ Rumour ”’ was the last of Miss Sheppard’s three most popular romances, Apart 
from the intrinsic merits of the story, it derives especial interest from the fact that 
Beethoven stands as the model of one of its characters, just as Mendelssohn was 
portrayed in ‘*Charles Auchester.””. The complete series, ‘‘ Charles Auchester,”’ 

unterparts,”’ and *‘ Rumour.” (six vols.. uniformly bound, $7.50), stand alone as 
romances suffused with the spirit of music and largely concerned with the lives of 
icians. 


THE COPIPLETE ANGLER. JZimited Edition. 


By IzAAK WALTON. Edited, with an introduction, by Edward Gilpin 
Johnson. With original border illustrations, printed in . color. 
Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. Vet, $4.00. 


Among the many and beautiful editions of this old classic which have been issued, 
this one will have a place of its own. _It is certainly original in the decorative illustra- 
tions which almost cover the wide borders surrounding the text. The 500 copies 
issued will scarcely be enough to supply the many enthusiastic lovers of the genial old 


philosopher and fisherman. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY IN 


A.C. McClurg & Co.’s Holiday Books 


THE CHILDREN’S LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By 'M. Louise PuTNAM. Illustrated 
by Helen M. Armstrong. 1I2mo, 
$1.25. 


. 

‘“‘ It is just what it pretends to be—a life of the 
great President told in the simple words which 
any child can understand, and withal containing 
a most interesting pistony of the Civil War... . 
Portions of many of the President’s speeches are 
given, and the machinery of government is talke 
over in a way which cannot fail of fixing it in a 
child’s memory.”"*— 7he Boston Times. 


POPULAR FUVENILE BOOKS: 
PRINCE TIP-TOP 


A FAIRY TALE. By MARGUERITE 
Bouvet. Beautifully illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, 
1.00. 


** This little story is as clever, amusing, fasci- 
nating, anc impossible as all well-constructed 
fairy tales should be, and if there is any one so 
practical or hard-hearted as not to fall in love 


MISS BOUVE: 


with the Princess Cerulea’s rosy cheeks and sky- 

blue locks, and Prince Tip-Top’s golden curls and 

honest brown eyes, he deserves to be pitied. It 

is prettily bound and prettily illustrated.’”’— 
urchman, New York. 


SWEET WILLIAS1 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illystrated 
by Helen and Margaret Arfastrong. 
Small 4to, $1.50. 


‘We congratulate the young authof upon the 
success of this the first of her * brainkchildren,’ 
3 _and commend the story to those who are searching 
the booksellers’ shelves for something wherewith to make boys and girls happy.”— 
The Living Church. | 


LITTLE MARJORIE’S LOVE-STORY 


By MARGUERITE Bouver. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.00. 


‘It is rarely a better story is written for children than 
this... . It istold with exquisite delicacy, andlits pa- 
thos is touching in the extreme. The lessons of the story 
are made most impressive—lessons good for children to 
learn. The illustrations are charming, and the_mechani- 
cal work excellent in every detail.””"—Current Review. 


GARRICK’S PUPIL 


By AuGustTus FILON. Translated by J. V. 
Prichard. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


_ This story is a faithful and brilliant study of London 
life in the latter half of the atepeene centers, The 
times of Reynolds, of Garrick, of Johnson, and of Burke 
have been carefully studied and ‘skillfully reproduced. 
The author, with a fine historic sense, has succeeded in 
conveying a true idea of the social and political forces 
that fermented in the society of London during that re- 
markable period. 


THE BAILIFF OF TEWKESBURY 


By C. E. D. PHELPS and LEIGH Nortu. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


_ This is an unusually clever and attractive story of English life in the last half of the 
sixteenth century, the scene being laid in and about Tewkesbury and Stratford-on- 

von. kespeare as a young man is introduced as one of the characters, with much 
skill and with perfect Dropenesy. It is a story of incident; the action is vigorous, the 
descriptions are vivid and truthful, the interest is well sustained, and the atmosphere 
is sweet and wholesome. 


THE LOST CANYON OF THE TOLTECS 


An Account of Strange Adventures in Central America. By CHARLES 
SUMNER SEELEY, author of “The Spanish Galleon.” 12mo, 


$1.00. 

A vivid story of adventure among the Cliff-Dwellers of Central America. The in- 
terest of the reader is held unflaggingly from the beginning to the end by the variety 
of incidents and the vividness of the narrative. It is filled with thrilling adventures 
which are intricately involved with an attractive love-story. It is even more absorbing 
than ** The Spanish Galleon,” and is told in the same direct and simple style. 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS 


By CHALEs F. LuMMis. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


This work is addressed to young people, and is admirably suited to its purpose. _ It 
deals with the discoveries, explorations, and early settlements in Spanish America, in- 
cluding also the southwestern portion of the United States. The author is possessed 
of a genuine enthusiasm for his yn and presents in a popular form the results of 
recent historical researches in the field of Spanish-American history in a manner which 
is certain to attract children. 


A BOOK OF THOUGHTS 


Linked with Memories of John Bright. Compiled by Mary 
BRIGHT CURRY. 12m0, gilt top, $1.25. 


In this work the compiler, the daughter of John Bright, has collected from various 
authors some of those passages that were particular favorites of her father, and has in- 
cluded with them a few quotations from his own speeches and writings. The uni- 
formly high and noble character of the selections indicates the wer-eear whence 
this pure-minded, generous-hearted statesman drew inspiration to sustain him in his 
struggles for truth and justice. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices by the publishers, 


A. McCLURG & 
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Chicago 
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